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THE IRISH CHURCH: HER “ REFORMERS” AND HER FOES. 


THE enemies of the Irish Church in 
Parliament appear to have determin- 
ed to brave the displeasure of the 
country, by renewing the attack which 
failed last year so signally. Their 
adverse notices of motion have been 
hanging, over us since the session 
began—a prolonged menace. Mr. 
Dillwyn and Mr. Osborne must surely 
suppose that they have now some 
facts to adduce in support of their 
indictment; for they cannot be un- 
aware that neither the House nor the 
country is in a temper to listen to 
a repetition of rash and inaccurate 
statements, vapid declamation, and 
feeble jocularity. An impression may 
have prevailed to some extent in 1863 
that many charges could be brought 
forward incapable of refutation ; 
but the accusations which were 
thought serious enough to compro- 
mise the institution, turned out to 
be, on investigation, so entirely un- 
founded, that no such impression now 
exists. It is strange indeed that any 
class of politicians can continue to 
hope for success in the British Par- 
liament from an antagonism not 
based upon the faets and truth of 
the case. The Irish Church was not 
only able last year to remove mis- 
conceptions, and to reassert her posi- 
tion, but also to reveal to English 
Churchmen the weakness of their own 
ition, in the event of their aban- 
onment of the Irish establishment. 
It became, moreover, remarkably evi- 
dent, to the astonishment of the as- 
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sailants, that public opinion had 
shifted round to the side of the Irish 
Church. The very statesmen upon 
whose sympathy the Radical leaders 
counted came fearlessly forward to 
pledge themselves unreservedly to 
the maintenance of the Irish Church, 
upon grounds expressly religious and 
constitutional, and in all her rights 
temporal and spiritual. It was felt 
throughout the kingdom, . conse- 
quently—in England and Scotland 
no less than in Ireland—that the 
issue of that contest was no com- 
mon advantage to all the national 
ehurches. The identity of the English 
and Irish Churches—the constitu- 
tional position of both—the rooted 
attachment of the people to both, 
were never so clearly seen, or so 
generally acknowledged, as at the 
close of that great controversy. So 
assuring was the result, that discern- 
ing men and sage statesmen con- 
sidered the Church of Ireland might 
hope for many years to enjoy peace, 
and might prosecute her missionary 
efforts undeterred by parliamentary 
hostility at a time rendered favour- 
able by various social changes for the 
growth of her influence and the in- 
crease of her numbers. 

The revival of the campaign, how- 
ever, somewhat disturbs these fond 
conclusions. The following paper 
may suggest the ground of the fresh, 
though we firmly believe, delusive 
hopes on which the new assault is 
conducted. Before going further, it 
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should be stated that the observa- 
tions on which we now venture were 
completed before the opening of Par- 
liament, but withheld from publica- 
tion in the hope that the Church 
mightstill escape this year alike the at- 
tacks of declared enemies and the mis- 
chievous interferences of fearful and 
injudicious friends. The writer had 
become aware of a project of so-called 
reform, hatched in secret, which 
would prove simply fatal to the Irish 
Church—a reform which Sir Hugh 
Cairns unhappily mooted in his speech 
at Belfast during the recess; and it 
can scarcely be doubted that we owe 
to the miserable scheme then timidly 
suggested, the revived hopes under 
the infiuence of which Messrs. Dillwyn 
and Osborne are now acting. It ap- 
peared as if the friends and supporters 
of the Irish Church were in such 
a fright that they were ready to pro- 

itiate their heterogeneous assailants 
y proposing a change in the terri- 
torial character of the Church—to 
accept, in fact, something very like a 
congregational system in its place, to 
be built up, too, by confiscation ; and 
a system, moreover, attended by ano- 
malies vastly more serious, as we 
shall show, than any of those pro- 
posed to be removed. The non-pro- 
duction authoritatively up to the 
present time of this vicious scheme 
would have still influenced the writer 
to withhold his manuscript from pub- 
lication, had not the effect of Sir 
Hugh Cairns’ early promulgation of 
the principle of this ruinous “ re- 
form” been, as has already been 
stated, to reopen the entire question. 
Under the circumstances produced 
by the untimely and selfish Belfast 
demonstration, it appears necessary 
to declare the danger that impends 
from the hands of weak and officious 
friends, and to examine the whole 
subject of Church Reform with free- 
dom and candour. 

Before entering upon this task, we 
protest against that fatal timidity 
which exaggerates small dangers, and 
creates serious perils by premature 
efforts to evade them. ast year 
there were some who trembled so un- 
worthily in prospect of Mr. Osborne’s 
attack as to seek safety in the sug- 
gestion of a Royal Commission. Hap- 

ily their advice was not followed. 
The foe was confronted in a manly 
spirit, and the result was his utter 
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defeat. If the same result do not 
follow again, the fault will be en- 
tirely our own. The Dillwyn party 
can do us no harm, unless strength 
be communicated to them by the fears 
and feebleness of the false friends of 
the Church itself. It is only fair, 
however, to express here the opinion 
which we entertain, that Sir Hugh 
Cairns had no sanction, and would 
not have the support for the purposes 
of this project, of the Conservative 

arty, or of its leader, the Earl of 

erby. That nobleman’s attachment 
to the United Church of England and 
Ireland is well known; the Irish 
clergy and laity gratefully remember 
his services in a former period of peril, 
and believe not only that the salutary 
legislation, then the result of his lord- 
ship’s efforts, supersedes the necessity 
for any change in the institution of a 
revolutionary character, but also that 
they can rely upon him at this crisis 
for support equally against rash med- 
dling and rude assaults. 

We may state that the project of 
secret “reform” already alluded to 
contemplates, inter alia, the aliena- 
tion of a certain portion of the re- 
venues of such parishes, chiefly in the 
South and West, as contain but a 
small number of Protestant parish- 
ioners, in order that the moneys so 
confiscated may be disappropriated 
to the use of such civic and rural 
parishes at a distance as have not 
adequate endowment already for their 
growing wants. This scheme would 
be carried out by uniting three or 
more parishes, leaving behind only 
the income of one, and one incumbent, 
and substituting for the other incum- 
bents in the widowed parishes a 
class of stipendiary curates on perma- 
nent and fixed salaries—somewhere 
about £100 per annum. We pur- 
posely omit all notice of the other 
plans of spoliation included in this 
scheme, as this one alone perpetrates 
every kind of wrong and injustice. 

Before discussing the effects of the 
project upon the constitutional posi- 
tion, upon the nationality, upon the 
efficiency of the Church, and upon the 
rights of property and the indefeasi- 
bility and permanence of endowments 
and Leesena let us ask what are its 


objects. If to appease the Ultra- 


montane party, everyone must see 
that as a mere shuffle of the tempo- 
ralities it will fail. 


We appeal to 
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experience whether concessions of 
principle have ever rendered them 
reasonable. We can look back for a 
considerable number of years upon 
the results of such a policy, which 
have been uniformly disappointing. 
It must be obvious, moreover, that 
the temptation to future assaults 
would be greater after this change, as 
it would be a confession of weakness, 
and an acknowledgment of the jus- 
tice of the agitation that designs the 
overthrow of the institution. In fact, 
if the payment of rentcharge were 
offensive to Roman Catholic proprie- 
tors, would not that grievance be 
vastly increased if the money of the 
landlord in Tipperary or Limerick 
were spent, not in the parish from 
which it was derived, and where its 
expenditure is a benefit, and the ele- 
vating influence of the clergyman’s 
resence is felt morally, socially, and 
intellectually, but carried off to the 
town of Belfast or Londonderry, or 
the cities of Dublin or Cork, to sup- 
port a minister and congregation on 
whom they never set their eyes, and 
from whom they never can derive a 
benetit of any kind whatever. It is 
impossible to conceive a state of 
things which would offer a stronger 
case for agitation and complaint. No 
one, of any party, would defend an 
ey so pga ; 
esides all the wrong and injustice 
suffered by the Roman Catholic land- 
lord, the Protestant payer of rent- 
charge would have these additional 
and much stronger grounds for dis- 
satisfaction with this scheme of quasi 
reform. First of all, as £370,000 out 
of £410,000 per annum-—the whole 
rent-charge—is paid by the Pro- 
testant landlords, the grievance would 
bein proportion. The Protestant pro- 
prietor would feel the loss in a va- 
riety of ways. He would miss the 
sole representative of his church, as 
he never sees his bishop; he would 
miss his pastor on Sundays, and per- 
haps have to travel many miles to 
some large town to attend the minis- 
trations of religion; he could not 
surround himself with Protestant 
servants or tenantry for whom he 
had no teacher, however much he 
would feel the need of persons about 
him on whom he could confide; his 
children would grow up uncatechized, 
and without the hallowing influences 
of the parish church, its services, and 
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its associations; he would miss the 
gentlemanly companion in the inter- 
course of life, the natural dispenser 
of his charities, the cordial sympa- 
thizer and co-operator in all his be- 
nevolent schemes for the elevation 
and enlightenment of his dependents, 
and the man whose education, convic- 
tions, and antecedents are the guaran- 
tee that he will assist him in pro- 
moting the principles of respect for 
property, loyalty to the throne, order, 
and peace. Furthermore, in missing 
the invaluable support which the 
minister, and the congregation ga- 
thered round him, furnish, he would 
become powerless against the de- 
mands of the people, led by their 
priest and the demagogue, who would 
then propound any code that suited 
them respecting liberty and property. 
Whatever other result therefore would 
follow the success of this project, we 
are solemnly convinced that it would 
inflict irreparable injury upon the 
landlords of the south and west of 
Ireland. 

Nor is the inestimable value of the 
residence of an educated and suffi- 
ciently endowed Protestant clergy 
among the people to be left out of 
sight. The object of all reformers 
has been to induce the Irish gentry 
to live upon their properties, in order 
to the social elevation of the people 
through their efforts and example. So 
greatly was the necessity of this re- 
sidence felt, that Grattan suggested 
and Flood actually proposed in the 
Irish Parliament to tax absentees. 
An authority not over-friendly to the 
Irish Church, and hardly less emi- 
nent than either, thus describes the 
value of the resident Protestant 
clergy, as a moral influence of a su- 
perior class over the peasantry. 
Speaking in the House of Lords at a 
time when the condition of the Church 
was under the severest criticism, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne said— 


“If any improvement is to be effected 
in the condition of Ireland, it must be 
effected through the instrumentality of the 
Church, through the residence of a parochial 
clergy. I consider the permanent residence 
of a Protestant clergyman on his living to 
be most beneficial in its results. I can 
assure the House that the utility of having 
a Protestant minister permanently resident 
among his flock, even though he may not 
be the minister of religion to the majority 
of his parish, will be beyond all calculation. 
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. The Protestant clergyman will be to his 


parish a minister of peace; for he will, by 
his station and his constant residence, have 
constant opportunities of conciliating their 
goodwill, by sympathizing in their cares 
and distresses, and by doing them a variety 
of good offices. If we place in 
every parish in Ireland men of independ- 
ence, as parochial priests, we shall establish 
4 firm link of connexion between the Pro- 
testant clergy and the Catholic population, 
which will be found most advantageous to 
the Established Church, and which will 
lead to the welfare and happiness of the 
people of Ireland.” 


We are persuaded that this passage 
enunciates a wiser and better policy 
than a scheme which would effect the 
removal of all those salutary influ- 
ences. 

As regards the part of the plan 
which proposes the substitution of 
curates for the present class of in- 
cumbents, it must be obvious that 
ney would lack the resources to 
gather the Protestant people around 
them ; that they would be unable to 
maintain their schools; that they 
would be themselves placed at enor- 
mous disadvantage, without prospect 
of promotion, “ out of sight and out 
of mind”—all the promotions taking 
place, in fact, at the other extremity 
of the island, at the expense of the 
parishes in which they would labour 
as stipendiary curates. Under such 
circumstances, what sort of men 
would the parishioners have to de- 
pend upon, and the gentry to associ- 
ate with? Even now, from the com- 
petition of the civil appointments, 
and the miserable stipends paid to 
curates, with the uncertainty of ulti- 
mate promotion, there is one universal 
murmur of complaint from bishops, 
clergy, and people alike, that the 
higher order of men will no longer 
enter the Church. How, then, will 
the matter be when their position 
and prospects are made infinitely 
worse! The result must be the in- 
troduction into the Church of the 
“ Richard Weaver” or collier class of 
clergy. That style of spiritual in- 
structor may do very well as a Roman 
Catholic priest, who, if he has not 
the influence that intellect, gentle- 
manlike training, university educa- 
tion, and social position confer, com- 
pensates for it by the physical weight 
which the masses who follow him 
give him in all questions and contro 
versies, 
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In fact, this “reform” would be 
the worst order of reaction, and carry 
us back nearly three centuries to the 
times when, for example, Sir Henry 
Sra writing to Queen Elizabeth, 
said— 


“ Your Majesty may believe it that upon 
the face of the earth where Christ is pro- 
fessed, there is not a Church in so miserable 
a case, the misery of which consisteth in 
these three particulars—the ruin of the very 
temples themselves—the want of good 
ministers to serve in them when they shall 
be re-edified — competent living for the 
ministers, being well chosen.” 


Writing in the reign of James the 
First, the Bishop of Leighlin and 
Ferns said, in like manner — 


“Some of the parishioners being by me 
blamed for carrying their children to Po- 
pish priests to be christened, answered that 
they were compelled so to do, in regard 
they had no curate of our religion near 
unto them.” 


Until this time, the Roman Catholics 
had generally attended divine ser- 
vice in the churches. 

Of the degeneracy here referred to, 
Sir John Davis supplied a sufficient 
explanation when he said— 


“The incumbents, both parsons and 
vicars, did appear to be such poor ragged 
ignorant creatures, as we could not esteem 
any of them worthy of the meanest of those 
livings, albeit many of them are not worth 
more than forty shillings per annum.” 


The condition of the Irish clergy in 
those days of pluralism, poverty, and 
neglect did not, in short, materially 
differ from the graphic description 
given by Lord Macaulay of the state 
of the English rural clergy of some 
half-century later :— 


“ Hardly one living in fifty enabled the 
incumbent to bring up a family comfort- 
ably. As children multiplied and grew, 
the household of the priest became more 
and more beggarly, holes appeared more 
and more plainly in the thatch of his par- 
sonage and in his single cassock, Often it 
was only by toiling on his glebe, by feed- 
ing swine, and by loading dung-carts, that 
he could obtain daily bread; nor did his 
utinost exertions always prevent the bailiffs 
from taking his concordance and his ink- 
stand in execution. It was a white day on 
which he was admitted into the kitchen of 
a great house, and regaled by the servants 
with cold meat and ale, His children were 
brought up like the children of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry—his boys followed the 
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a a and his girls went out to service. 
tudy he found impossible, for the advow- 
son of his living would hardly have sold for 
a sum sufficient to purchase a good theolo- 
gical library; and he might be considered 
unusually lucky if he had ten or twelve 
dog-eared volumes among the pots and 
pans on his shelves. Even a keen and 
strong intellect might be expected to rust 
in so unfavourable a situation.” 


Anotherimportant question isopened 
by this proposal. It would seem un- 
just to visit the ministers’ with con- 
fiscation while the bishops’ incomes 
are left intact. It is complained at 
present that they do not visit, or ex- 
ercise any substantial supervision over 
the parishes of their dioceses. If the 
project succeeds, they will not have 
the parishes to visit ; and if reform 
proceeds on the basis of numbers, we 
either shall not need so many bishops, 
or their remuneration must be regu- 
lated according to the scale of ser- 
vices and numbers, in common with 
those who are really performing the 
rough and difficult services of the 
Church. This reduction would be all 
the less objectionable if it be true, as 
is commonly alleged, that their ad- 
ministration hitherto is fairly charge- 
able with the larger proportion of the 
consequences which are now made 
the ground of accusation and attack, 
inasmuch as the Church, the State, 
and the public vested in them the 
ordination of the clergy, the patron- 
age of the parishes, and the supervi- 
sion of ecclesiastical persons and ser- 
vices without control of any kind. 
They have never, that we are aware, 
been backward in claiming for them- 
selves these prerogatives. 

We have shown the disastrous 
effects of this alarming scheme on pro- 
perty, and on the Church itself; 
nut there is yet another most im- 
portant interest that will be inju- 
r.ously affected. It may not be gene- 
rally known that thirty-one livings 
are at the disposal of the University 
of Dublin, to be conferred upon the 
Fellows and other distinguished mem- 
bers of that body, in order to create 
vacancies in the institution for the 
rising talent of the country, and thus 
stimulate educational activity and 
literary ability. These livings repre- 
sent property which is an educational 
endowment amounting to £24,139 

r annum. The State, whilst giv- 
ing large and liberal grants to educa- 
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tion in the National Schools and 
Queen's Colleges with one hand, is 
asked with the other to aim a deadly 
blow at the highest class of education 
conferred in the land ;—for of course 
those of these livings which may hap- 
pen to come under the new rule could 
not escape upon any principle of ar- 
gument or of justice, any more than 
that other description of propert; 
which consists in the livings whic 
are in lay patronage. And if we are 
right in considering the scheme as 
having the inevitable tendeney to 
overturn the Church altogether, it 
must be plain that this educational 
grant cannot survive the destruc- 
tion of the rest of the Church Es- 
tablishment. In short, we put it 
to the reader whether any other spe- 
cies of property, after this principle 
is once established, can hope to 
escape assault, when solemn bequests, 
made without regard to considera- 
tions of numbers, are to be swept 
away by the revolutionary applica- 
tion of an arithmetical test. The Go- 
vernment of the country, in sanetion- 
ing the perpetration of such wrongs 
as these, would indeed be carrying 
into operation what their own Com- 
missioners, including a Fellow of the 
University itself, and a dignitary of 
the Church, have recommended, when 
they advised the alienation of the 
bequests of individuals for Protes- 
tant education, in order to appro- 
priate them to an education never 
contemplated by the donors, and for 
no better reason than the same kind 
of application of the same perverted 
arithmetic. 

Finally, if the object of the scheme 
which we are discussing be to provide 
a sum of money to be expended in pro- 
moting the efficiency of the Church 
in more thickly peopled districts, the 
measure would be miserably inade- 
quate, as the fund so provided must 
be comparatively small. But it would 
be worse then inadequate, inasmuch 
as it would put a stop to the natural 
development of the Chureh by volun- 
tary efforts to meet the increasing 
demands of wealthy and well-popu- 
lated districts, the residents of which 
have shown both the ability and the 
willingness to provide for their own 
spiritual wants. In arresting this 
outflow of Christian liberality it 
would deprive the Church of the 
source upon which it must depend, 
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in the main, for future extension and 
efficiency ; so that in robbing the 
parishes which most need the aid 
of endowment, the authors of this 
wild scheme would inflict deadly in- 
jury on the very communities they 
profess to benefit, and therefore upon 
the Church at large. What the 
voluntary principle, as an auxiliary 
to the Irish Church as by law estab- 
lished, has done in recent years, and 
is pomenplicoing, no one needs to be 
informed. It is rebuilding four of 
our ancient cathedrals at this mo- 
ment, as well as erecting and endow- 
ing numerous churches and schools 
in every part of the land, in the faith 
of the ores of ny which is 
thus immorally assailed. 

If it be not,superfiluous to add, after 
we have proved it unprincipled, this 
policy is fatuous. It makes no pro- 
vision for an altered state of facts and 
numbers, certain to occur in many 
cases. It would fix down the Church 
in the South and West to an unaltera- 
ble loss of endowment, and close the 
door against improvement or remedy, 
no matter what accessions might be 
made to her numbers by the estab- 
lishment of manufactures, by the re- 
dress of the inequality of the reli- 
gions in the population now in pro- 
gress, through the emigration to Ame- 
rica, the immigration of English 
and Scottish Protestants, and con- 
versions, in Kerry, Limerick, West 
Connaught, and many other places. 
We happen ourselves to know so many 
as six parishes, exclusive of the whole 
of West Connaught—and we do not 
doubt but that a hundred such 

arishes might be mentioned—which 
if this scheme were in operation would 
have lost their endowments irretrieva- 
bly—places where within a few years 
there have sprung up churches, 
schools, ministers, and thriving con- 
gregations. As we write we have re- 
ceiveda letter from an excellent clergy- 
man in the county of Sligo, describing 
the parish from which he has been 
recently transferred to his present 
sphere. The former parish had been 
part of a union which the previous 
rector never visited, as he lived fifteen 
miles distant, but on his death there 
was a division of the union, and our 
correspondent was promoted in 1850 
to the parish in the distance and in the 
mountains. He was the first resident 
Protestant clergyman since the Refor- 
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mation. Hefoundnochurch, noschool, 
no ecclesiastical’ organization what- 
ever. There was one landed proprie- 
tor occasionally resident. This clergy- 
man commenced Divine Service in 
his parlour, for his servant, a school- 
master and Scripture-reader, and 
one policeman, in all about ten peo- 
ple. At that time the Protestants 
of the parish were as 1 to 254 of the 
population, and in 1862 when he was 

romoted thence they were as 1 to 10. 
He left behind him two excellent 
schools, a congregation of a hundred 
people, and in the parish 200 Pro- 
testants of the Established Church, 
and a beautiful church, built by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for 
which he collected three hundred 
pounds himself. We are in the midst 
of a process of change which is ra- 
pidly producing results of this kind, 
and we hope and believe will do so 
still more rapidly. We happen to be 
writing this article in a parish which, 
in Sergeant Shee’s book on the Irish 
Church, is returned as having a Pro- 
testant population of nine persons, 
including the rector and his family, 
while the present rector is without a 
family; and on the last occasion of 
Divine Service in the parish church, 
two days ago, we counted in the church 
sixty-eight persons, in the parochial 
school twenty-five children, in the 
Sunday-school thirty-five, all the re- 
gular attendants, and representing 
at least 120 residents, regularly min- 
istered to by their pastor; and this 
parish is not situated in West Con- 
naught, nor in Limerick or Kerry, 
and has never been mentioned in 
public in connexion with conversions 
or accessionsinany way. We are not 
ina position to say whether Sergeant 
Shee’s statement was correct, but if 
it was, the argument is all the more 
conclusive. This parish is one of 
those which if the rule now projected 
had been adopted at the date of 
Sergeant Shee’s book, would have 
neither minister nor congregation at 
present. 

There was no period in the history 
of the Irish Church, in fact, and no 
diocese or district of the country, in 
which the policy now contemplated 
would not have been calamitous in 
its effects. Had it, for example, been 
applied in the case of the diocese of 
Derry a century and a-half ago the re- 
sult would have been, instead of the 
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present prosperous state of Protest- 
antism, an extinction of the Church 
there. 

When Archbishop King became 
Bishop of Derry in 1691, he found 
the villages and plantations destroyed, 
the churches burnt or dilapidated, 
the clergy withdrawn, the parishes 
forsaken, the people poor, and tillage 
and cattle deficient. He did not 
acquiesce in this state of things, but 
contributed even of his own means 
to collect about him an efficient 
clergy. He compelled the incum- 
bents to reside, and took measures to 
improve the revenues of their parishes, 
filling vacancies in this apparent 
waste with men of learning and mo- 
deration. He informed himself of 
the state of every parish in his diocese. 
He visited each several times within 
three years, and as he said in his ad- 
dress to the Dissenters of the diocese, 
“discoursed personally and _indivi- 
dually with many hundreds, and 
informed himself particularly of the 
customs, manners, inclinations, and 
scruples of every sort and persua- 
sion.” Nothing could be more un- 
promising than the state of the diocese 
when he entered it. Yet, what wasthe 
result of this description of visitation 
and episcopal oversight? About 
2,000 conformed in a short period. 
“Many souls were rescued” every 
year. Meantime, the surplus of the 
bishop’s income was devoted to build- 
ing churches, and the number of 
Protestant Churchmen so greatly 
increased that he was continually 
called on for enlarged exertions to 
supply the spiritual wants of addi- 
tional congregations. 

As it has been asserted that the 
Irish Church has proved a failure, it 
will be well at this stage to examine 
whether that allegation can be sus- 
tained in any sense in which the 
argument would justify a forfeiture 
of endowments. ‘To take, first of all, 
the point upon which the Church is 
most commonly attacked, let us see 
what position she occupies in the 
tables of the late Census reports as 
compared with Roman Catholicism 
and Presbyterianism, and their status 
in the year 1834, when the previous 
religious Census was made. The 
Church population in 1861, adding to 
it the Methodists, who were numbered 
as Churchmen in 1834, reached a 


total of 723,193, being a decrease of 
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15°12 per cent. during the thirty years, 
while nearly fifty per cent. of the 
Church population emigrated during 
that peter. taking even the low esti- 
mate that the emigration of Church- 
men was one-eighth of the whole 
emigration. On the other hand, the 
decrease of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation during the same period was no 
less than 30°17 per cent. ; so that 
whereas the relative strength of 
Churchmen and Roman Catholies in 
1834 was nearly as 1 to 8; in 1861, 
on the contrary, it was as 1 to 6. 
To prove that the decline of the 
Church population during this inter- 
val was owing entirely to emigration 
we need only show that the Presby- 
terian population also decreased at 
the rate of 17°66 per cent. between 
1834 and 1861. Inasmuch as in the 
favoured North this could not have 
arisen from any aggression of Roman 
Catholicism, or any falling away of 
Churchmen, it really establishes that 
the Church has made decided progress 
during the period in question. If the 
relations to-the sister country, the 
greater drain of their youth for the 
purposes of the army and navy, and 
into the colonies of the empire, be 
borne in mind, it will further appear 
that this progress has been very con- 
siderable. 

It ought also, in justice, to be re- 
membered that the period during 
which the Irish Church has been in a 
position really to advance in numbers, 
is at the utmost not more than eighty 
years. Indeed, when the disturbed 
condition of the country at the close 
of the last century is borne in mind, 
it must appear that her opportunit 
of progress does not date farther bac 
than about the time of the Union. 
Between 1770 and 1800, despite her 
difficulties, she doubled the number 
of her glebe houses, added more than 
a third to her churches, and a fifth 
to her ministers ; and how rapid the 
progress has since been, will appear 
when it is stated that, even at the 
Union, she could only muster 300 
glebe houses, 689 churches, and 1,000 
ministers. This progress, too, has 
taken place in the face of the fact, 
that in 1834 the 2,405 parishes in 
Ireland were reduced to 1,385 bene- 
fices, so that above 1,000 parishes 
were swallowed up at once. Com- 
menting upon this remarkable pro- 
gress, in spite of agitation and adverse 
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enactments, an external and unbiassed 
observer, Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, M.P., 
= an able pamphlet, wrote as fol- 
ows :— 


“T believe that there is not a greater con- 
trast than is presented by the state of the 
Trish Church at this moment, and its state 
during the three previous centuries. In the 
first case a Church dilapidated, its fabrics in 
ruins, its ministers poor, or if rich non-resi- 
dent, ruin written on its walls, corruption 
and disgrace in its services. At this 
moment its churches increasing in num- 
bers, houses for the clergy built or building, 
residence enforced wherever it is possible, 
and a most laborious, disinterested, self- 
denying body of men, exhibiting the virtues, 
the forbearance, and the zeal of primitive 
Christians.” 


This real increase of Church Pro- 
testants, moreover, has been accom- 
plished without the assistance of any 
additional endowment for the pur- 
poses of extension ; whilst it would 
appear that the Regium Donum to 
the Presbyterians has increased, 
as against the decline of their num- 
bers. No outcry has been raised 
against that anomaly, nor has the 
statistical principle been applied to 
them. This Regium Donum, too, has 
been extending within these thirty 
years to the very towns and places 
which, by the project before us, would 
be denuded of their Church revenues, 
and is still being extended throughout 
the South and West. If it be sup- 

d that this can be accounted for 

y any substantial existence of the 
Presbyterian body in the South and 
West, we have only to mention that 
the per-centage of the Presbyterians 
tothe whole population of the province 
of Munster is only 0°24, of Connaught 
to 0°33, and of Leinster 0°75, though 
the latter includes the city of Dublin. 

In this instance the statistical argu- 
ment is altogether disregarded, and 
the Regium Donum, in the South and 
West, is afforded wherever demanded, 
under the very facile condition that 
twelve families, without regard to 
parochial boundaries, affix their sig- 
natures to the claim, who probably, 
with the exception of asolitary Scotch 
steward, have been wrung from the 
Church by various influences. We do 
not write without having particular 
instances in our mind. In one place, in 
a southern county with which we are 
acquainted, where a beautiful Pres- 
byterian Church was built some years 
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- by Northern funds, in a period 
of disaffection towards the Chureh 
clergyman, the meeting-house is now 
and has been for a few years closed ; 
there having been, in fact, no Pres- 
byterians in that locality, except the 
nobleman’s steward and a few work- 
people previously well cared for, and 
attached to a neighbouring clergyman. 
Near us at this moment a similar 
experiment is in progress. An ex- 
cellent Presbyterian minister is placed 
in a southern town, in opposition 
to an unpopular clergyman; and 
if he succeed in alienating the re- 
quired number from the parish 
minister, he may accomplish two 
things—namely, establish himself per- 
manently by the support of the Go- 
vernment, and by bringing the parish 
church under the operation of the 
new scheme, banish the incumbent, 
and put in his place one of the “ col- 
lier” clergy. Probably the authors of 
the novel and dangerous plan which 
we are combating will startled 
when we disclose to them this notable 
result of their project of reform. 
Whatever else must follow from 
the application of the statistical test, 
one consequence must be to confine 
the Regium Donum exclusively to 
the province of Ulster, where 97 per 
cent. of the Presbyterians reside ; only 
two per cent. being in Leinster, and 
one per cent. divided between Munster 
and Connaught ; in fact, so localized 
is the Presbyterian system, that four 
northern counties, Antrim, Down 
Derry, and Tyrone, comprise sik 
per cent. of the entire number. We 
may add that, though possessed of an 
extension endowment almost amount- 
ing to the salary proposed to be 
given to the “ Richard Weavers” in 
stipendiary curacies, in twenty-two 
out of the thirty-two counties of Ire- 
land, their adherents do not amount 
to one per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. We cannot conceive anything 
more suicidal than the apathy, not to 
say more, of this respectable body 
when endowments are assailed, or 
anything more imbecile than the con- 
ceit that the Established Church can 
be injured on such principles as we 
have noticed, and they remain scath- 
less. They certainly have the same 
kind of interest in defending endow- 
ments that the Established Church 
has, and are in reality almost as much 
dependent upon them, as we under- 
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stand their ministers do not receive 
from their congregations, except in 
the large towns of Ulster, an average 
stipend, exclusive of the Regium 
Donum, much exceeding £30 per an- 
num. Nay, their interest in defending 
endowments is peculiar, since they 
possess the privilege of obtaining 
incomes for the pastors of new 
churches—an advantage denied to 
the Established Church. Besides, the 
indefeasibility of the title of the 
Church of Ireland to her property is 
their only protection against the 
perils of a yearly vote in the House 
of Commons; and as a matter of 
fact, their Bounty has more than once 
escaped an adverse motion by being 
sheltered under the principle of Church 
endowments, and could not survive 
the downfall of the Irish Establish- 
ment a single hour. 

But we have to take a wider view. 
The success or failure of the Irish 
Church must be determined by con- 
siderations very different from the 
jealousy and strife of sects, in which, 
to do, her justice, she has seldom 
mingled. We remove the question 
from the estimate in which she is 
held by her attached members to the 
services she has rendered to the State 
and Constitution, to property, civili- 
zation, general enlightenment, and 
the strength of the empire at large. 
There is something besides numbers to 
be regarded in appreciating the weight 
and influence of such a body as the 
Protestants of Ireland. Though the 
franchise is so extended that the heads 
of almost the whole population can 
vote, and have the most perfect free- 
dom in doing so; nevertheless, out of 
the 105 members representing Ireland 
in the House of Commons, seventy- 
three are of the Protestant religion, 
and, we believe, all Churchmen; where- 
as the whole power and passion of the 
Ultramontane priesthood are only able 
to send thirty-two Roman Catholic 
members to the British Legislature. 
Thus, in the parliamentary representa- 
tion, which maintains the Constitution 
and supports the institutions of the 
country, the Irish Church does her part 
as effectively (if not more so) for the 
nation than the Church of England 
or Scotland. And if it came to be a 
question whether the principles of 
Mr. Bright or Mr. Cobden, or of the 
French or American systems, should 
be substituted for the English Con- 
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stitution, the representation of lre- 
land would, certainly, bear as decided 
a testimony by its Protestant majority 
as would the representation of Scot- 
land or England. When Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in the zenith of his popularity, 
rallied round him the whole Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland, and 
clamoured for the separation of Ire- 
land from the British empire, by 
whose support was it that the Eng- 
lish connexion was maintained with- 
out trepidation or wavering, and the 
laws of the country administered ? 
Was it not by the presence and power 
of the Irish Church? And would it 
have been possible for the Govern- 
ment to meet the crisis in 1848, had 
it not received the unanimous aid of 
the Irish Church and of the enlight- 
ened and patriotic Press which re- 
presented it? We shall ask another 
question. If anything be done to 
remove or enfeeble this institution, 
what is likely to be the result of any 
future similar conspiracy against the 
integrity of the British empire? One 
cannot contemplate without a feeling 
of national pride the contrast between 
the present numbers, resources, power, 
and influence of the Protestants of 
Ireland, and the state of things de- 
scribed, in so graphic and stirring a 
manner, by Macaulay, when the scat- 
tered Protestant gentry of the South 
and West fled on horseback before 
their relentless pursuers in 1690, leav- 
ing behind them their burning home- 
steads and devastated properties, to 
take shelter, and fight together with 
their Northern brethren, within the 
wails of Enniskillen and Derry. The 
Established Church cannot be said, 
in truth or justice, to be a failure, if 
she has secured that nosuch calamity 
can occur in Ireland’s future. Thelate 
Sir Robert Peel, when denouncing 
Lord Morpeth’s appropriation clause 
in 1835, used these words :—“ There 
was another course, that which his 
Majesty's Ministers were now taking, 
oul which neither recognised the 
principle of establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion, nor admitted the 
claims of the Protestant Church to 
support on high grounds, nor yet 
openly disavowed those claims, but 
was, at the same time, sowing the seeds 
of a slow but certain poison, which 
must, finally, destroy the Established 
Church in Ireland, and, at the ex- 
pense of much intestine discord and 
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continued bloodshed, lead to the ulti- 
mate extinction of Protestantism in 
that country.” Assuredly he would 

a rash man who, considering all 
that has occurred since 1835, would 
disregard these wise and warning 
words of the great statesman. Should 
the institution which has effected so 
great a change from the state of 
things Pree a by Macaulay, be 
overturned or pent up in a province, 
most grave results must follow. It 
would be impossible to prognosticate 
the political effects of so fundamental 
an alteration. We do not write as 
politicians ; but, looking at the matter 
philosophically, it must be obviots 
to any one who thinks deeply on 
the subject, that the Protestantism 
of Ireland, being thus totally discon- 
nected from the Church of England 
in every material interest, circum- 
stances might at any time arise, such 
as did in 1782, wherein the Irish Pro- 
testants would feel that patriotism, 
their instincts, or their interests, 
would lead them to assume an atti- 
tude from which at present every 
consideration restrains them. And 
even if English statesmen retained 
the connexion between their Church 
and one province of Lreland, and thus 
went back again to the state of things 
when this island was divided into an 
English Pale and an Irish nation, 
would this be an achievement desir- 
able in itself, or calculated to promote 
the peace and stability of the empire? 

Again, the emigration of fifty per 
cent. of the Irish Protestant popu- 
lation to the colonies of the empire 
in the last thirty years, is not a loss, 
but a benefit—not a weakness, but a 
source of strength tothe nation. We 
can speak from some experience, hav- 
ing visited a considerable portion of 
our Colonial empire, and found that 
the members of the Church of Ire- 
land settled abroad are among the 
most intelligent, and earnestly at- 
tached to the British connexion and 
the institutions of the home country 
of all the population of those extended 
territories. 

But we must further beg the pro- 
jectors of the scheme under notice, 
and English politicians, to remember 
that they must be prepared to see the 
principle proposed to he extended to 
the Irish oes extended to England 
and Scotland, where anomalies of a 
similar kind exist. No one can be ig- 
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norant that the “ political Dissenters” 
and Voluntaries of England dislike the 
Church of Rome much more than the 
do the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
and have nodesireto weaken the latter 
with the object of assisting the for- 
mer—their sole object in assailing the 
Church of Ireland being to establish 
a principle which they do not con- 
ceal their design and intention of im- 
mediately applying to the establish- 
ments of England and Scotland. 
Have they a ground for expecting a 
similar result if they succeed in Ire- 
land? Have they kindred anomalies 
to deal with at home? We are, un- 
happily, without a religious Census of 
England and Scotland to aid us in 
this matter ; but does any one, for 
instance, call in question the prepon- 
deranee of Dissenters over Church- 
men in Wales and Cornwall? And 
could the Welsh and Cornish people, 
only because they happen to be Pro- 
testant instead of Romish dissenters 
—to be loyal and peaceable, instead 
of threatening and turbulent — be 
denied the assumed relief which had 
been yielded already to Ultramontane 
clamour in Ireland} Nor is it neces- 
sary to take our argument from these 
outposts of the English Church; we 
may compare the whole territory of 
the English Establishment with that 
of her Irish sister, and not fear the 
result. We must suppose that Sir 
Robert Peel was oa informed in 
the statistics, when he stated, in his 
speech last Session on Mr. Osborne’s 
motion —“ In England thereare 10,620 
parishes, and the number of persons 
to each parish is387. In Ireland the 
number of persons in each parish is 
376.” 

Take again the case of Scotland, 
where by the disruption in the Es- 
tablishment, and the existence pre- 
viously of a powerful body of Dis- 
senters under the name of United 
Presbyterians, the Established Church 
comprises but a minority of the 

ople indeed in some of the is- 
ands all, and in many parts of the 
North of Scotland the great ma- 
jority, of the people went out from 
the National Church. There is in 
Scotland this additional danger—that 
these two dissenting bodies, the Free 
Church and the United Presby- 
terians, are at this moment engaged 
in amicable negotiations for a union ; 
and one of the principal persons en- 
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gaged in thus conferring, has in- 
formed us that their difficulties were 
only as to details. When they are 
united they will, we doubt not, form 
a large majority of the population ; 
and who can doubt that knows the 
circumstances, that the strength 
acquired by union will find prompt 
and continuous exercise in decided 
antagonism tothe Established Church 
of the country? In England the 
“situation” is not materially dif- 
ferent. In the large manufacturing 
towns, where public opinion is con- 
centrated ak owerful, and re- 
presented in Parliament by men of 
great earnestness and ability, the 
services of the Established Church 
are not attended by more than a 
fraction of the population. Is it to 
be imagined that these communities 
and their representatives will be sa- 
tisfied with an inequality which has 
been removed elsewhere ? We are 
informed, upon credible authority, 
that there are more churches of the 
Establishment in the rural districts 
of England, where the clergyman 
ministers to a congregation of less 
than 100, than there are such cases in 
thethree least Protestant provinces of 
Ireland put together. We should 
like to put the question in the plainest 
possible manner to English Church- 
men—whether, if they allow the Irish 
Establishment to be sacrificed to its 
eneinies, they can expect any better 
lot than the privilege granted to 
Ulysses of being the last of his com- 
panions to be devoured? And to 
ask further, what interest or motive 
the Protestant people of Ireland, or 
their representatives, could have in 
assisting them in a struggle in which 
they had been themselves worsted 
through the apathy and selfishness 
of their brethren? Let them listen 
to the words of Sir Robert Peel in 
last year’s debate upon the point 
before us :— 

“If you want a select committee, you 
cannot limit it to the Established Church 
of Ireland, which is only part and parcel 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. If you deal with one you must deal 
with the other, and, indeed with all tndow- 
ments—with the Church established in 
Scotland, and with the endowment to 
Maynooth. There are three different Es- 
tablishments—one in England, one in Scot- 
land, one in Ireland. The Church Estab- 
lishment in Scotland, as in Ireland, is in 
the midst of a population differing from it. 
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The Church Establishment in Ireland is 
united to the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland; and I contend that when 
the question is considered, it must be by con- 
cert and combined action by the members of 
the Church Establishment in both coun- 
tries.” 


The authors of the plot against 
which we contend directly contra- 
vene the definition of the position 
which even a Liberal Ministerialist 
has propounded under remarkable 
circumstances. How unaccountable 
and infatuated such timidity and base 
fear, too, in the face of such a de- 
claration as the following in the same 
speech of the Right Honourable 
Baronet— 


“ There can be no doubt that the cireum- 
stances have greatly changed since this ques- 
tion used formerly to be discussed. My 
honourable friend (Osborne), in the course 
of his remarks was constantly alluding to 
the Liberal party. He asked why the Li- 
beral party did this, and why they did that. 
He said this question was the stumbling 
block, or the stalking horse of that party. 
But the fact is they could not proceed with it, 
The sense of the country was against them, 
and hence wisely they gave it up.” 


But there are wider considerations 
even than those already noticed, in- 
volved in the constant re-opening of 
questions, which must lead to per- 
petual agitation, perpetual unsettle- 
ment, and perpetual removing of the 
old landmarks which our fathers 
have placed. Whatever interest the 
revolutionary party and the Ultra- 
montane faction would have in such 
a result, it can hardly commend itself 
to anyone who cherishes a suitable 
reverence for the ancient institutions 
under which our country has so long 
prospered—institutions which are the 
envy and admiration of other nations. 
The spirit of reckless interference 
with established interests has never 
yet, among any people, confined itself 
to the first professed design of its 
attacks ; nor will it restrict itself 
to an assault upon religious societies. 
There are other objects which it has 
in view, though they cannot prudently 
be at present avowed. Religion is not 
the only barrier in the way of revolu- 
tion. The Crown, the House of Peers, 
the territorial possessions of thearisto- 
cracy, and the sentiment of respect 
for rank and station and hereditary 
privileges, all stand opposed to its 
ulterior purposes. It is not necessary 
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to go back to the French revolution 
and trace the several successive steps 
of the aggressive warfare, which as- 
sailed first the monarchy, next the 
noblesse, then property, and finally 
abolished the Christian faith. The 
English people have still before their 
eyes, across the Channel, examples 
which they will not desire to imitate ; 
we wish we could say that there ex- 
ists no party among them desiring 
to follow a Transatlantic example 
equally undesirable, by “‘ Americaniz- 
ing” British institutions. If passing 
events in America do not serve to 
warn such persons of the conse- 
quences of their course, it would be 
hopeless to attempt it by reason or 
argument. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said hitherto in this article, it is not 
to be inferred that the writer, or his 
brethren of the Church of Ireland, or 
the Protestant people, are opposed to, 
or do not desire and look for, such re- 
forms as are really needful, and would 

rove conservative and salutary. It 


is essentially necessary, however, that 
they should be of such a character as 
to satisfy all who have a friendly in- 
terest in the matter, and not any one 


class or party in theChurch. The 
bishops are not the Church, neither 
are the bishops and clergy, but the 
bishops, clergy, and laity ; and though 
this will be readily admitted by all, 
nothing is, in fact, more frequently 
and injuriously forgotten in practice. 
No project, for example, plotted in 
a conclave, or in a series of conclaves, 
and concealed until the moment of 
execution, however well intended, 
can be accepted upon a question so 
momentous. Concealment of this kind 
is alien to the genius of Protes- 
tantism ; questions so weighty re- 
quire public discussion, and the au- 
thority which a public judgment thus 
arrived at will not fail to supply. If 
those conclaves be elerical, it 1s as con- 
trary to the principles of the Church 
as it is to our own ideas upon the pro- 

r mode of treatment for all other 
important questions, that the clergy 
should decide in secret for the whole 
body. And if these conclaves be epis- 
copal, it would be a still more violent 
shock to our principles and ideas, in- 
asmuch as though things are so ma- 
naged for our Roman Catholic coun- 
trymen, our affairs were never 80 ar- 
ranged for us secretly on any former 
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occasion. The danger of such a con- 
clave is greater, inasmuch as the 
episcopacy are more likely to be in 
contact with, and to be influenced 
by men in power—inasmuch as they 
are Jess in contact with, and less 
influenced by the masses of the 
clergy and people, from whom they 
stand so much apart, and above whom 
they conceive themselves so far ex- 
alted. We must add, that if the 
leaders of any party in the State 
should make the very absurd mistake 
of supposing that an arrangement con- 
cocted in any such way would be 
au arrangement with the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, they would dis- 
cover their error in an ignominious 
expulsion from power. 

It is equally our duty, and we do 
not regret the opportunity of dis- 
charging it, to warn them against im- 
agining that the opinion of the Church 
on any important question is to be 
gathered from the proceedings of the 
spouting clubs called Church con- 
gresses, where a platform is provided 
for the most forward, shallow, and 
notoriety-seeking of the clergy, and 
from which we miss the men of 
weight, standing, wisdom, and expe- 
rieuce. These irresponsible volunteer 
conventions, dangerous in any case, 
are the more so when originated pro- 
vincially, in a corner of the land, by 
a few individuals who exhibit, as in 
Belfast, the deplorable inconsistency 
and shortsightedness of selfishly sug- 
gesting a principle of confiscation for 
the South and West that would lead 
to the destruction of the whole Church, 
only because they expect local and 
temporary benefit at the expense of 
their brethren. 

Hitherto, the Northern part of the 
Church have not in any respect obtain- 
ed such distinction over their South- 
ern bretiren as to warrant the transfer 
of the incomes of the South to Ulster, 
as a rate in aid of their shortcomings. 
They cannot claim it on the ground 
of an aristocracy of intellect or talent. 
If such exists, where are the authors 
or the great works which this preten- 
tious province has produced? If her 
clergy are distinguished for learning, 
ability, and services to the Church at 
large, over their Southern brethren, 
the public do not seem aware of it, and 
Governments have not recognised it 
by elevating them to posts in the 
Church suitable to their ideas of their 
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own importance. There are some- 
where about thirty-two deans, we 
believe, in the Irish Church at pre- 
sent, and not more than two or three 
at the utmost boast themselves of 
Northern extraction; and of the 
twelve bishops, not one has this dis- 
tinction— though possibly the North 
is entitled to the credit of having 
converted some of the Southern bish- 
ops who have emigrated north to 
the adoption of provincial views. 
They have not been more active in 
the practical work of the Church than 
distinguished by position in its litera- 
ture, or the attainment of its digni- 
ties. In the South, within the last 
twenty or thirty years, the Church has 
virtually abolished Dissent, and has 
made deep inroads upon the Church 
of Rome, which are felt and confessed 
by all; whereas it would appear, by 
the Census statistics already given in 
this paper, that with all the advan- 
tages of numbers, resources, and po- 
sition, and the absence of the peculiar 
dangers and difficulties of the South 
and West, they cannot in the North 
show that they have made any pro- 
portionate inroads either upon Ro- 
manism or any form of Dissent. 

Unfortunately for his own consist- 
ency and political reputation, this 
Northern party have found a Sir Hugh 

Jairns to lend the sanction of his 
name toa perilous innovation. We 
appeal from this Congress ill-informed 
to the great congress of the Pro- 
testant public, to be better informed, 
we trust, after the whole question 
has been fully and fairly discussed, 
and every man who can contribute 
anything to its elucidation has had 
an opportunity of expressing his opi- 
nion, and the grounds for it, for the 
general good of all. 

It will be seen to be in keeping 
with the spirit of these observations 
if we proceed to lay before this great 
public, not dogmatically, but for 
their serious reflection and to invite 
thoughtful investigation and further 
suggestions, such improvements as 
suggest themselves to our own mind. 
We freely admit, that where endow- 
ment exists labour should be exacted 
and proportionate results expected. 
In too many instances, unhappily, 
this labour has not been given and 
these results have not followed, al- 
though at present the instances of 
such neglect are comparatively few 
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and are lessening daily. This whole- 
some change, however, is rather due 
to the influence of public opinion 
and an awakened energy and spiritual 
life in the Church, than to the ex- 
ercise of that control to which we 
should naturally look for the same 
effects. There is still much room 
for progress in this direction, and 
need for the remedy which lies in 
the proper administration of the 
iin vested in the Church itself. 

here the clergy are blameable, 
which undoubtedly they are in some 
instances, others are so too, The 
people are to blame for not ex- 
pecting and demanding those earnest 
services to which they are entitled. 
The University is not free from blame 
in neglecting all training for the 
practical and pastoral part of the 
work of the ministry, as her testi- 
moniums have always hitherto been 
given without the attempt to ascer- 
tain the possession of spiritual quali- 
fications or any of those gifts by 
which the a/wmni may be able to 
communicate to others what she can 
teach them. Nor is it merely in 
the training of the general ministry 
of the Church that the University is 
to blame: she, or rather her go- 
verning body, deserve very serious 
reprehension for the manner in which 
they have dispensed the vast Church 
patronage at their disposal. As we 
have already shown, they possess 
thirty-one of the principal livings in 
Ireland, amounting to an aggregate 
value of above £20,000 a-year. The 
clergymen promoted to such livings, 
and issuing from a body so distin- 
guished and so endowed, and claiming 
to represent the erudition and worth 
of the whole body, may well be ex- 
pected to be the best specimens of 
their class ; but, unfortunately, in all 
that constitutes pastoral, parochial, 
and pious labour and services, they 
are proverbially the least notable. 
The unhappy obligation upon the 
Fellows of the University to take 
the solemn vows of ordination upon 
them, the equally unhappy rule of 
giving them a choice of those livings 
in the order of their college seniority, 
and the additional misfortune that 
some of these parishes are held by 
men continuing to hold most import- 
ant lucrative Professorships of the 
University, and consequently obliged 
to abandon their parishes to the care 
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of stipendiary curates, fully account 
for the results so many deplore. 

The bishops are seriously to blame, 
as with them rests the sole and ab- 
solutely irresponsible power of ad- 
mission to the ministry of the Church. 
If their standard as to character and 
efficiency of candidates and ministers 
were what it should be, as a general 
rule, the ministers would be found 
faithful and diligent in the dis- 
charge of their functions. If after 
they have made all due and anxious 
inquiry with reference to the antece- 
dents and piety of the candidates for 
ordination (a duty we deeply regret 
to say generally neglected), they are 
mistaken in some, as they well may, 
they have not the same excuse if in 
the promotions to benefices, in which 
they are equally irresponsible, they 
do not select for advancement the 
men “who have purchased to them- 
selves a good degree” by the honest 
and laborious fulfilment of their or- 
dination vows. How much worse is 
it when instead of bestowing the 
Church’s bread on those who do her 
work, they depress and discourage 
them by conferring their best pa- 
tronage upon sons and sons-in-law, 
until the best livings come to have 
the least work, because the drones 
put into them from other consider- 
ations than their capacity to serve 
have neglected to labour and have 
left to their successors, as the legacy 
of their unfaithfulness, the troubles 
which now disturb us. Neither is it 
from “~ lack of power or authority 
in the bishops that neglect is per- 
mitted, even after promotion ; for, 
apart from the great power which 
they have in the circumstance that 
the advancement in life of so many 
educated yentlemen and their fami- 
lies depends upon episcopal favour, the 
canons and the common and eccle- 
siastical law vest in them an amount 
of power which is in many respects 
excessive, and we suspect would sur- 

rise the general public if they were 
but acquainted with its extent. With 


many oi them it would not, in short, 
be cut of place to remonstrate as 


Archbishop King did with Ashe, 
Bishop of Clogher, in 1714, for 
making his bishopric “a pompous 
sinecure.” We heartily wish we 
could persuade the bishops to visit 
the clergy in their several parishes, 
enter into friendly intercourse with 
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them, and invite them in turn to 
their houses, talk kindly over their 
duties, give them paternal counsel in 
their perplexities, assist them by 
their experience, cheer them onward 
in their toils, and encourage them by 
cordial sympathy. We may venture 
to prophesy, that if the day shall 
come when the bishops will feel dis- 
pws to accept this advice, anoma- 
ies and reproaches will disappear 
together. This is one of the reforms 
the necessity of which we concede, 
and which has the merit of being 
capable of an easy and immediate 
accomplishment. 

Whatever blame attaches to the 
bishops attaches to the Governments 
who have appointed them. It has 
been our desire in this article to 
speak with the most perfect plainness, 
and certainly without any party ob- 
ject or leaning. We feel that both 
parties in the state have inflicted an 
almost equal amount of evil upon the 
Church in this respect; and it ill be- 
comes them now to inflict also the 

enalty of their own crime upon the 
ody against which it was committed 
—committed, too, in total disregard 
of her and her people’s remonstrances. 
It is notorious that the most indefen- 
sible appointments were made to the 
highest offices of the Church by each 
successive Government. We have 
no wish, nor do we deem it necessary, 
to go into particulars to prove that 
every consideration has had weight 
except the qualifications which the 
Church herself would have insisted 
upon had she the opportunity of 
making her own selection, or pos- 
sessed any voice inthe matter. Of 
all the reforms that can possibly be 
suggested the most beneficial would 
be the reversal of the whole policy 
of the past. 

It may seem unkind, but it really 
is not so intended, that when we urge 
the bishops to increased exertions, 
we jek at the same time throw 
out the suggestion that in future 
these may be made with somewhat 
diminished incomes. If we are 
rightly informed, their incomes were 
fixed on the present high scalein consi- 
deration of their being obliged, alter- 
nately, to attend their duties as Peers 
of Parliament ; but surely if a large 
peor of the Members of Par- 
iament attend at Westminster every 
year, and during the whole session, 
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with incomes far below ten, eight, six, 
four, or even two thousand a year, so 
might the bench of bishops. Perhaps, 
after all, now that the importance of 
their presence is not what it used to 
be in days gone by, the two Arch- 
bishops (at an income each, say of 
£8,000 or £6,000 a year), and the two 
senior bishops (say at £4,000 each), 
would very suitably represent the 
Church without any alternation. 
We should thereby have an equal 
amount of representation. The other 
bishops would, we should imagine, 
be amply provided for by an income 
of £2,000 per annum, together with 
the other emoluments of their office. 
This would release over £22,000 a 
year, and enable us to retain the re- 
spectable class of incumbents in the 
South and West, and to prevent all 
the ruinous consequences we have al- 
ready described. We can assure the 
Government of the country that thisis 
a reform to which they need fear no 
violent opposition on the part of the 
clergy or laity of Ireland, or the 
sinister suspicion of unfriendly mo- 
tives. 

But in addition to the saving of 
£22,000, supposing the bishops’ in- 
comes to be fixed as above, in all pro- 
bability about £20,000 a-year more 
would be saved forchurch purposes by 
a reform of another crying abuse con- 
nected with the leasing of episcopal 
lands, which, according to the present 
practice, are let from one-third to 
one-half of their real value. When 
bishops and dignitaries were empow- 
ered to grant leases of twenty-one 

ears, the object was to encourage the 
improvement of the lands which form 
the endowment of their offices. But, 
unfortunately, this privilege has been 
made use of to found families, and the 
lands have been leased for twenty- 
one years to their sons, nephews, sons- 
in-law, and relations, by leases renew- 
ed from year to year, with trifling re- 
newal fines. So that from the day of a 
bishop or dignitary’s death or trans- 
lation, the lands of his successor are 
leased against him for twenty-one 
years ; and he has the option of run- 
ning his'life against the lease, as the 
phrase goes, receiving only the nomi- 
nal rent for twenty-one years after his 
appointment, or of accepting the ar- 
rangement made by his predecessor 
and the yearly renewal fines, carrying 
on the burden and the abuse as before. 

VOL. LXILL.—NO, CCCLXXVIL 
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Tf, as a general rule, the average dura- 
tion of an episcopal life has been 
ascertained to be fifteen or sixteen 
years, therefore, a bishop cannot 
afford to lose the portion of his 
income which arises from renewal 
fines. Several, however, do run their 
lives against the leases, and some- 
times succeed ; and sometimes their 
successors obtain the advantage. 
But, whether themselves or their suc- 
cessors, the Church gains no benefit, 
as they immediately use their power 
to lease these lands to their nephews 
and relations. Flagrant instances of 
the operation of this practice are 
known to us, which we forbear to 
mention. If we are rightly informed, 
bishops may be instanced as in pos- 
session of some thousands a-year of 
ee of this kind, leased to them 
xy their episcopal fathers from sees 
other than those from which their 
legitimate and ample income should 
be and is derived. Now, we make a 
proposal ; and it is simply, that such a 
perversion of the intention of the 
law should be rendered illegal ; and 
the lands let, like all other lands, for 
their real value, upon the basis of 
some public and authorized valuation, 
without disturbing the good objects of 
the leasing power referred to. The 
fund thus realized could not certainly 
be less than the £20,000 a-year at 
which we have estimated it, and 
would be an important addition to 
the resources of the Church, obtained, 
moreover, in a way entirely unobjec- 
tionable, and so as to wipe out the 
scandal which public opinion has not 
been able to suppress. No bishop or 
dignitary could complain of such a 
reform, as it is altogether unreason- 
able and unjust that they should 
claim a beneficial interest for their 
families in church property for gene- 
rations after their decease. We have 
before us a letter of a dignitary, 
whose statement is, that his prede- 
cessor was fifty years in possession ; 
that he leased severally to one 
one relative after another, as each 
dropped off, the lands from which 
came the emoluments of his office ; 
and, finally, to his son, who for twenty 
ears after his death is to hold the 
ands for one-sixth of Griffith’s valua- 
tion (which, as every one knows, is, 
as a general rule, 25 per cent. under 
the rental), with a small renewal fine ; 
so that though this dignitary did not 
26 
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preach in any of his parishes, for he 
was a pluralist also, for nearly thirty 
years, and died leaving a very large 
sum of money, he managed to im- 
poverish the successor, for the benefit 
of his heirs, for twenty years after 
his death. All the particulars and 
exact figures are in our possession. 
Before we pass from this part of the 
question, we will suggest, that it 
would be tantamount to an addi- 
tion to the incomes of incumbents 
and curates, already so small, if the 
bishops would, as in all conscience 
they ought, cease to exact fees for 
letters of orders to deaconsand priests, 
charges for seals, inductions, institu- 
tions, commissions of dilapidation, 
and visitations, in which latter they 
seem to act in the spirit of the decree 
of Cesar Augustus in summoning the 
clergy, every one from his own city, 
that he may be taxed. Clearly a 
bishop’s ten or six thousand a-year is 
given him to perform all these and 
similar functions; and, as a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has 
reported, “that they could find no 
authority for ecclesiastical fees other 
than the practice of exacting them,” 
they should be made to cease. 

Upon another branch of this sub- 
ject, we would throw it out for consi- 
deration, whether it would not bea 
useful reform to unite some repre- 
sentatives of thelaity with the bishops 
in the distribution of patronage ; in 
other words, to give them some voice, 
control, or influence, suggestive, 
negative, or affirmative, in the selec- 
tion of their ministers, and the man- 
agement of their own spiritual affairs. 
It cannot be contrary to the principles 
of episcopacy to do this, for it is done 
in the Episcopal Church of America ; 
and, wuabees exception, so far as we 
know, in each and all of our colonies. 
At home, too, we are familiar with it. 
In all the churches built by voluntary 
elfort—wherever, in fact, the church 
extends her limits beyond the opera- 
tion of her present endowments—this 
principle is found necessary, and is 
always insisted upon. he most 
stanch Churchmen, who build and 
endow these churches, show no dis- 

sition to vest the patronage in the 

ishops ; and we have seen within a 
few months, £1,000 offered by the 
late Archbishop of Dublin towards 
building a church refused, only he- 
cause he required as a condition that 
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the patronage should be in the bishop 
for the time being. Nothing could 
strengthen the Church so much, as 
the attachment and affection which 
would result from such a change. 
The landed proprietors, who pay the 
rent-charge—the communicants and 
congregations, whosupport theschools 
and charities—would feel a new and 
quickened interest in an institution in 
the management of which they had 
thus some share. The strength which 
the Church of Scotland derives in this 
way from below, saved her during the 
period of disruption, and is the main 
element of her security for the future. 
The Lord Chancellor of England, in 
carrying through Parliament last year 
his bill for transferring his patronage 
in a number of small livings, assigned 
as his principal reason for the step, 
his expectation that these presenta- 
tions would be purchased by the local 
gentry, who, when they had thus 
obtained a voice in the appointment 
of their own minister, would be in- 
duced to take such an interest in their 
parishes as substantially to assist the 
minister of limited income. This 
reason commended itself to the Par- 
liament and the nation, and has an 
obvious bearing upon the suggestion 
we have made. The working of this 
principle, to the extent that it oper- 
ates in the city of Dublin and else- 
where, is seen in the crowded congre- 
gations who flock to the ministers 
thus selected. If the administration 
of the bishops, without control, 
was equally satisfactory, the parish 
churches, having everything a in 
their favour, would exhibit what, we 
regret to say, is more frequently wit- 
nessed in the other churches. 

In the course of this article we 
have shown abundant reason why 
the clergy and Protestants of Ireland 
should prepare themselves for disas- 
trous attempts at innovation. We 
have, further, fully stated the case of 
our adversaries, indicating what the 
political parties from whom we have 
anything to apprehend are in a posi- 
tion to effect. We have examined 
the accusation of failure against the 
Church of Ireland, and proved its 
falsity. We have forewarned the 
country of the consequences of any 
measure interfering with the integrity 
and permanence of the Church, in 
her national and territorial position. 
We have exposed the infatuation and 
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fatal tendency of the project we have 
discussed. -We have undertaken to 
propose for consideration several re- 
forms, to which, in their broad out- 
line, we can scarcely imagine any 
well-grounded and disinterested objec- 
tion ; nor have we any doubt that 
they will commend themselves to the 
clergy and laity generally. 

In bringing these observations to 
a close, we emphatically protest 
against any party in the Church or 
State attempting to steal a march 
upon the Protestants of Ireland on a 
question so momentous. Measures 
devised in the secrecy of a conclave, 
by timid friends, have more than 
once proved baleful ; and we enter- 
tain a profound conviction that the 
Church can suffer at the present time 
only from the injudicious interven- 
tion of the weak and wavering among 
her own body. We are strengthened 
in this conviction by the opinion of 
those most capable of judging of the 
principles, designs, and strength in 
combination of pclitical parties. The 
Protestant clergy and people of Ire- 
land have seen their Church pass 
through real dangers and come forth 
from them purified and invigorated ; 
but at that time they were united, 
and our only real weakness now arises 
from the prevalence of party feeling 
and intolerance of each other’s differ- 
ences. We oweit to these sources of 
weakness that English clergymen are 
not only appointed bishops, but 
placed over the bishops of Ireland, 
to the exclusion of her own able and 
excellent ministers, and without any 
reciprocity. When these high ap- 
pointments are to be made, the feel- 
ing runs so strongly against the dis- 
tinguished men of each party in the 
Church, that the Government find it 
easy and even popular to exclude 
them all. But weak as we are, in 
these respects, let no party in the 
Church orthe State presume to concoct 
and negotiate measures so grave and 
vital as those we have canvassed, 
behind the backs of the people and 
their pastors. This is really not a 
clergy question. Weare too much in 
the habit of defending the Irish 
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Church as if it were a clerical corpo- 
ration. The present bishops and 
clergy have their life tenure secured 
from which no change will dislodge 
them. If the institution is valuable 
and worth preserving, it is so in the 
interest of the Protestant people of 
Ireland and not of the present eccle- 
siastical incumbents; though the 
clergy are entitled to all respect, in- 
asmuch as though under no effective 
supervision, and ill-treated by Go- 
vernments, they have not weakened 
the religion of the country by infi- 
del or Romeward tendencies, and 
have acquitted themselves with faith, 
courage, and constancy, under many 
trials. The institution is deeply 
rooted in our affections, and we do 
not mean to surrender it to false 
friend or open foe. Its position was 
well and eloquently described by Sir 
Robert Peel, last year, in closing the 
speech we have already quoted :— 


“In dealing with the Established 
Church of Ireland you are not dealing with 
a mere excrescence or a growth of yes- 
terday, but with an institution which has 
existed for ages in that country. ° 
It was founded by the piety of our ances- 
tors, it has been sanctioned by Parliament, 
and by the coronation oath of the sovereign, 
and above all, it has been confirmed by the 
attachment and veneration of many ge- 
nerations.” 


This Irish Church includes every- 
thing great and good in the two races 
—Saxon and Celtic—of which it is 
composed. The question is of an 
incidence more comprehensive, and 
of accompaniments more serious, 
than the possession of emoluments 
by any body of men. It bears vitally 
upon all settlements, and bequests, up- 
on property, loyalty, liberty, order, and 
peace. We have made manifest that 
as the Churches of England and Ire- 
land are one, liable to the same as- 
saults, open to the same objections, 
exposed to the same dangers, estab- 
lished upon the same principle, con- 
ferring the same benefits and bless- 
ings, and of the same importance to 
the empire and to civilization—they 
must stand or fall together. 
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THe merit of Ben Jonson—who, 
gifted with little imagination, was 
possessed of strong powers of obser- 
vation and exquisite fancy (but, un- 
fortunately, of more learning than 
either)—consists of having introduced 
greater regularity of design into his 
ieces than was displayed by any of 
is contemporaries except Shake- 
speare, who, however, excelled him 
and all others in the art of dramatic 
rspective. Nothing can be more 
iaaeed than the Jonsonic plays, 
in which a spontaneous touch of true 
nature is hardly to be found. His 
comedies, in which he photographs 
manners, are as hard as his tragedy 
is stilted and pretentious. In the 
former, whose elaboration is so mani- 
fest on the surface, and in which 
there is a strange dryness in the hu- 
mour, and in the humours which the 
chief characters embody, it is evident 
that he had Plautus continually in 
view ; and even his most comic de- 
lineation—Captain Bobadil—is in its 
ideal but a more tasteful, moderate, 
and inventive transcript of the out- 
rageously extravagant Miles Glo- 
riosus of the old Latin writer. In 
his tragedies, impregnated as they are 
with classic learning, how utterly he 
has failed to reflect the antique spirit 
may be seen by contrasting “Sejanus” 
and “Catiline” with the “ Cesar” or 
“Coriolanus” of Shakespeare. Per- 
haps “ Cynthia’s Revels” is his best, 
as it is the most spontaneous of the 
larger efforts of his erudite genius ; 
and it is to be regretted that he did 
not devote himself more to composi- 
tions of purely fanciful structure 
than those based on current life or 
history. Wherever he can indulge 
in the exercise of pure fancy he is 
admirable, as in the characters of 
Volpone the Magnifico, in “The 
Fox,” and Sir Epicure Mammon, in 
“The Alchemist’”’—in both of which, 
while finding an outlet for his most 
mtaneous gift, he has possibly re- 
flected something of his own nature. 
But even in his famous passages, such 
as those in which Mammon revels in 
contemplation of the miracles of vo- 
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luptuousness with which he will sur- 
round himself by means of his magic 
elixir, it is curious to observe how 
his fancy has eclecticised its images 
and accumulated the details of the 
picture of luxuries from ancient wri- 
ters; and even the material of the 
witches’ charm song, in another of his 
plays, is similarly derived. It is, in- 
deed, in the lyrics scattered through 
his plays and masks that the genius 
of rare Ben appears under its most 
natural poetic aspect. The Elizabe- 
than dramatists and lyrists fortunately 
wrote their songs before the public 
taste exhibited an advance so retro- 
gressive as to prefer music to poetry 
—the opera to the theatre. They 
looked merely for beautiful ideas, and 
let the thoughts or fancies evolve 
themselves with rhythmical natural- 
ness ; unlike many of the moderns, 
who, without either imagination, 


fire, or sense of beauty, seek merely 


for sentiments likely to be popular ; 
and, taking their cue and inspira- 
tion from the music composer, appear 
to address themselves exclusively to 
the extensive but Jow strata of the 
public, who appreciate sound more 
than sense, fire, fancy, image, or poe- 
tic emotion, Many of the lyrics of 
Beaumont, Herrick, Jonson, and of 
several of the occasional writers of 
the age of Elizabeth and James, 
combine the excellency of being at 
once poetic and popular —such as the 
song to Celia, “ Drink to me only 
with thive eyes,” and those inter- 
spersed throughout “ Cynthia’s Re- 
vels’”—The Song of Echo, “ Slow, 
slow, fresh fount: keep time with 
my salt tears ;’ “ Oh, that joy so soon 
should waste ;’ “Thou more than 
most, sweet glow;’ the Song of 
Hesperus to the Moon, “ Queen and 
huntress, chaste and fair,” in the same 
drama; and several, though infe- 
rior, in the masks or entertainments. 
As an instance of a lyric in which 
picture, sentiment, and tone combine 
and are evolved in natural musical 
utterance, take the following song, in 
which Echo laments the death of 
Narcissus :— 
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“Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with 
my salt tears, 
Yet, slower, yet; Oh faintly gentle 
springs ; 
List to the heavy part the music bears, 
Woe weeps out her division, when she 
sings. 
Droop, herbs and flowers, 
* Fall grief in showers, 
Our beauties are not ours; 
O, could I still 
Like melting snow upon some craggy hill, 
Drop, drop, drop, drop. 
Since nature’s pride is now a withered 
daffodil.” 


In this song, which evinces a fine 
musical ear, the art of Jonson is 
apparent, while the lyrics of Shake- 
speare, whose instinct, as in all other 
cases, acquainted him with the re- 
quirements of this sort of composi- 
tion, are more natural. What can 
breathe more of the sea-beach or be 
more simply spiritual than the song— 


“ Come unto these yellow sands, 
And there take hands: 
Court’sied when you have, and kissed— 
(The wild waves whist,)” &e. 


Where can we find a little ditty 
which so pleasingly unites the me- 
lancholy of reflection with airy gaiety, 
as in the “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind,” &c. Several of the other 
snatches introduced throughout his 
dramas are possibly not from his pen, 
which, however, is clearly seen in the 

-“Take, oh take these lips away,” the 
winter song at the end of the “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” and the 
drinking round in Antony and Cleo- 

atra. It is unnecessary to allude to 
Sonnicnts lines to Melancholy— 


“ Hence all ye vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly. 
There's naught in this life sweet, 
Had we but wit to see it, 
But lovely melancholy, 
Oh, sweetest melancholy,” &e., 


as one of the most perfect little 
poems, in sentiment, picture, and 
music which is to be found among 
the natural lyric poets of this or 
succedent periods. 

It is a pity that the rich fancy with 
which Carew was evidently gifted 
was not utilized on a higher class of 
subjects than those which engaged 
the careless pen of the occasional 
verse writer and court poet. The 
greater number of his pieces, and the 
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best of them, are of an amatory cast, 
several containing brilliant fancies 
on the limited range of themes which 
formed the materials of the bards who 
tinkled on the little golden-stringed 
lyre of Cupid, about ladies’ lips and 
eyes, smiles, sighs, moles, roses, 
lilies, &c., and the fluctuating phases 
of the divine passion. Such fancies 
Carew generally elaborates to the 
close, consistently with their ideal, 
in a symmetrical manner -—- with 
nettete ; and though not a few are very 
sparkling, many more are mere con- 
cettt, imitated from the Italians, the 
spirit of whose poetry was so largely 
infused into the literature of England 
in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
Hislines on the contest between Celia’s 
lips and eyes, as to which are the most 
beautiful, are very pretty; also the 
prayer to the wind to waft one of his 
sighs to his inamorata ; the songs, 
“Give me more love or more dis- 
dain,” and “He that loves a ros 

cheek.” The “ Elegy on the fly which 
flew into his mistress’s eye,” however, 
is a still better specimen of his com- 
plimentary, witty, fanciful manner :-— 


“ When this fly lived she used to play 
In the sunshine all the day ; 
Till coming near my Celia’s sight 
She found a new and unknown light, 
So full of glory as it made 
The noonday sun a gloomy shade. 
Then this amorous fly became 
My rival, and did court my flame, 
She did from hand to bosom skip, 
And from her breath, her cheek, her lip 
Sucked all the incense, all the spice, 
And grew a bird of paradise. 
At last into her eye she flew, 
Then scorched in flames and drowned in 

dew, 

Like Phaeton from the sun's sphere, 
She fell ; and with her dropt a tear, 
Of which a pearl was straight composed, 
Wherein her ashes life enclosed. 
Thus she received from Celia’s eye 
Funereal flame—tomb obsequie.” 


A GLANCE AT HERRICK'S HESPERIDES. 


“Lo! this immensive cup 
Of aromatic wine, 
Catullus, I drink up 
To that terse muse of thine,” 


sings Herrick, in one of his merry- 
making songs; but though he was well 
acquainted with, and in the selection 
of subjects has followed in his wake, 
his genius bears much less resem- 
blance to that of the Roman poet, of 
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whose intense feeling and passion he 
was incapable, than to Anacreon. 
Herrick’s book, entitled “ Hesperides,” 
is the most charming collection of 
lyric trifles in English literature, a 
little tome of fancies on all sort of 
subjects, thrown off with the careless 
spontaneity of the old bard of Tios,— 
to whose verses, however, with a few 
exceptions they are inferior. They re- 
semble each other in their simplicity 
and sparkle, but those of the English 
child of song lack the symmetrical 
grace which characterizes all the 
poetry of Greece, when its intellect 
and language were still in their crea- 
tive phase. If, however, there are no 

oems in the Hesperides of equal 
ength, so perfect as Anacreon’s 
Pigeon, his address to Venus, to 
the artist who was to paint Bathyllus, 
or to the Lesbian odes of Catullus, 
there are here and there little 
strings of verses running to six or 
eight lines, and single lines in many 
places, which are complete perfections 
of music and colour, and which evince 
the unmistakable presence of imagi- 
nation—a quality seldom seen in 
writers of occasional verses. Some of 
the best ovcur in his lines to his pretty 
housekeeper, Julia—a mistress for 
whom the reverend amorist and 
bacchanalian entertained a platonic 
passion, which never went beyond the 
fancifuladmiration of those numerous 
beauties which his muse delighted to 
reflect in painted lines— 


‘** Black and rolling is her eye, 
Double-chinned and forehead high, 
Lips she has all rosy red, 

Cheeks like cream enclareted.” 


Of which latter image he was so fond 
as to have introduced it twice, as a 
good thing which could not be too 
often repeated. 

Again he sings of her in her cham- 
ber, where she was singing— 


“Melting melodious words to lutes of 
amber”— 


of her eyes, her hair, her ribbon 
girdle, &c. 


“ As shows the air when with a rainbow 
graced 
So smiles that ribbon "bout my Julia's 
waist 
Or like—nay ‘tis the zonulet of love, 
Wherein all pleasures of the world are 
wove ;"— 


_Lyrists, 
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a couplet, by the way, much inferior 
to Waller’s on a similar subject :— 


“Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


The Hesperides commence with a 
cluster of invocations to the muses, and 
addresses to his book,—in the number 
of which he surpasses Martial him- 
self. Then come amatory and Anacre- 
ontic odes and verses, epithalamiums, 
pastoral, and descriptive pieces, 
poems relating to Fairy Land, to 
charms and ceremonies, moral and 
pathetic verses, and aphorisms. Of 
these the best are the poems celebra- 
tive of love and wine, and those relat- 
ing to fairy superstitions. Hisidyllic 
verses show that he had no eye for the 
picturesque in scenery, and he was 
of too gay and versatile a tempera- 
ment to produce much impression in 
the pathetic and moral orders of 
poesie. He merely paints externals, 
and seldom shows a sense of beauty 
below the surface. His is not the 
bright and spacious genius in whose 
shrine, as Marlowe says, 

“ Beauty, mother of the muses sits 

And comments volumes with her ivory 
pen ;” 


but rather resembles a little bower of 


‘blossoms through which by day the 


butterfly flits—through which at 
night the firefly sparkles. He delights 
to shape fragmentary graceful fancies 
about eyeballs and dimples, kisses, 
wine-bubbles,—girdles, and other arti- 
cles of female attire; the sight of a 
willow wreath gives birth to a pathe- 
tic fancy, and he can write a woeful 
ballad of a few verses on his mis- 
tress’ eyebrow. All sorts of little 
objects of beauty, which he catches at 
a glance, elicit playful, pretty, and 
bright fancies, a drop of dew on a 
cherry, the bag of a bee, a fly in 
amber :— 


“ About the sweet bag of a bee 
Two Cupids fell at odds, 
And whose the pretty prize should be 
They vowed to ask the gods; 

Which, Venus hearing, thither came, 
And for their boldness stript them, 
And taking there from each his flame, 
With rods of myrtle whipt them ; 
Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown she'd seen them, 

She kissed and wiped their dove-like eyes, 
And gave the bag between them.” 


1864. ] Herrick 

Some little verses as those on a fly 
in amber and such like, are embel- 
lished with fancies minute and deli- 
cate as-the tracery on trinkets ; but, 
though he has written several times 
on tlie above subject, none of his 
verses equal Martial’s on a bee simi- 
larly entombed in a drop of transpa- 
rent electrum :— 


“Et latet, et lucet Phaetontidecondita gutta, 
Ut videatur apis nectare clausa suo; 
Dignum tantorum pretum tulit illa labo- 

rum, 
Credibile est ipsum sie voluisse mori.” 


He delights in the beauty and as- 
sociative fancies connected with all 
pretty articles of attire— 


“ Rara labefactes numere vestes, 
Aut pelluciduli deliciis lapillis.” 


Never were verses more charming 
composed than those entitled “De- 
light in Disorder”—a theme which, 
albeit, naturally suited to mere fancy, 
has been, in this case, treated with 
the finest and truest imagination, pic- 
turesque and sensitive. 


‘A sweet disorder in the dress, 
A happy kind of carelessness ; 

7A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 
An erring lace, that here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons that flow confusedly ; 
A winning wearer, deserving note 
In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility ; 
Do more bewitch me than where art 
Is too precise in every part.” 


Herrjck has written two epithala- 
miums*one to Sir Thomas Southwell 
and his lady, the second to Sir Clipse- 
ly Crew and his lady. In the first 
of these compositions, both of which 
are among his longest efforts, he has 
throughout closely imitated Catullus’s 
nuptial song to Manlius Torquatus 
and Julia, both in its arrangement 
and in the freedom of its pagan spirit. 
Several of the verses are little more 
than a paraphrase of those of the 
Veronian ; but in none has he equalled 
the beauty of imagery which flows 
here and there through the antique 
marriage song. The second epithala- 
mium, though less carefully written 
as far as metre is concerned, is much 
finer, more spontaneous, and original, 
and everywhere indicates the fine 
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abandon of the imagination, both in 
its spirit and expression. Perhaps 
Tennyson, in the exquisite nuptial 
song introduced into the “ In Memori- 
am,” had the latter part of this poem 
in view;—and the idea in the last verse 
of the old poem has been introduced 
in a nobler spirit in the modern. 

It would be too long to enumerate 
the pretty songs and verses scattered 
through the “ Hesperides,” among the 
best of which are the well-known lines, 
“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may,” 
“The Kiss—a dialogue,” “To a Prim- 
rose filled with dew.’’ Nowhere, how- 
ever, has he shown more descriptive 
fancy than in his fairy poems, viz., 
“Oberon’s Chapel,” “Oberon’s Feast,” 
and “Palace.” With the exception of 
Shakespeare, in the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” no poet of that age or 
any succeeding has excelled Herrick 
in the imagination of appropriate 
fairy imagery, or in delightful pic- 
torial diction, in i!lustration of which 
take “ Oberon’s Feast.” 

“ OBERON’S FEAST. 


A little mushroom table spread, 

After short prayer they set on bread— 
A moon-parched grain of purest wheat, 
With some small glittering grit to eat 
His choice bits with; then in a trice 
They make a feast less great than nice, 
But all the time that it is served 

We must not think his ear is starved, 
But that there was in place to stir 

His spleen, the chirping grasshopper, 
The merry cricket, puling fly, 

The piping gnat for minstrelsy. 

And now we must imagine first 

The elf is present to quench his thirst 
A pure seed pearl of infant dew 
Brought and besweetened in a blue 
And pregnant violet ; which done 

His kitten eyes began to run 

Quite through the table when he spies 
The horns of paper butterflies, 

Of which he eats, and tastes a little 
Of that we call the cuckoo’s spittle ; 

A little furzeball pudding stands, 

But not yet bless’d by his hands, 

That was too coarse, but then forthwith 
He ventures boldly on the pith 

Of sugared rush, and eats the sagg 
And well bestrutted bee's sweet bag; 
Gladdening his palate with some store 
Of emmets’ eggs—what would he more, 
But beards of mice, a newt’s stewed thigh, 
A bloated earwig, and a fly, 

With the red-capp'd worm, that's shut 
Within the kernel of a nut 

Brown as his tooth: a little moth 

Late fathered in a piece of cloth ; 
With withered cherries, mandrake’s ears, 
Moles’ eyes ; to these the slain stag’s tears, 
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The unctuous dewlips of a snail, 

The broke heart of a nightingale 
O'ercome with music : with a wine 

Ne’er ravished from the flattering vine, 
But gently pressed from the soft side 

Of a most sweet and dainty bride, 
Brought in a dainty daisy, which 

He fully quaffs up to bewitch 

His blood to height : this done,commended 
Grace by his priest—the feast is ended.” 


The verses on “ Charms and Cere- 
monies” are interesting, apart from 
their poetry, inasmuch as they reflect a 
number of pleasant old customs and 
aaeetnons practices, which were 
still followed, in town and country, 
during the days of Herrick. Among 
the epitaphs, also, there are some 
pretty ideas and lines, especially those 
on thedeaths of children. But neither 
any of those, or Ben Jonson’s lines 
commencing -- 

“ Weep with me all you that read 

This little story, 

And know for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

*Twas a child that did so thrive, 
In grace and features,” &c. 


though very natural, can be compared, 
for beauty and finish, to those of the 
French poet, Parny, “On the Death 
of a Young Girl,” inscribed on her 
tomb, which exhibit the delicacy of 
the French sense of beauty :-- 


“ Son age échappait a l’enfance, 
Riante comme l'innocence ; 
Elle avait les traits de l'amour, 
Quelques mois, quelques jours encore, 
Dans ce cceur pur et sans détour 
Le sentiment allait éclore. 
Mais le ciel avait au trépas 
Condamne ses jeunes appas. 


Au ciel elle a rendu sa vie 

Et doucement s’est endormie 
Sans murmurer contre ses lois. 
Ainsi le sourire s'efface 

Ainsi meurt sans laisser de trace 
Le chant Tun oiseau dans les bois.” 


Among English lyrists and minor 
poets of fancy, Herrick, both for the 
versatility, sparkle, and beauty of his 
verses, will always be treasured. He 
is more natural than either Carew or 
Jonson, and though devoid fre- 
quently of the fine taste of the latter, 
his verses exhibit in their diction the 
presence of an imagination sensitive 
and picturesque, which is not to be 
found among song-writers since the 
age of Elizabeth until the present, 
and in the present in scarcely the 
lyrics of any other poet except Ten- 
nyson. Though he has not composed 
any song equal to any of the best of 
Moore or Beranger, the natural spon- 
taneity and scintillation of fancy 
which his verses display, gives them 
a charm hardly inferior to the master- 
pieces of art ; and the warm, brilliant, 
airy, and simple soul of the modern 
Anacreon, instinct with May, em- 
balmed in his Hesperides, will always 
invite the leisure of poetic students to 
his volume—a little monument of his 
genius, on which might be fitly in- 
scribed the lines of Shelly :-— 


“ Music, when sweet voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken; 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, now thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.” 


a 


SPRING. 


WHEN with its perfumes rare and lively light, 

The odoriferous and shining east— 

The winds and rain of winter wild surceased— 
Pours fruit and flower, and herb, and foliage bright, 


On the spring world ; when fair Ponentes’ 


wers 


Unite all charms of the reoreant hours 
As thou, my Laura sweet, all beauties’ charms, 
And with them all the heavenly virtues’ arms, 
Thou bearest, seated near thy God and mine ;— 
Then let thy gentle shade appear once more, 
As once unto my hearth it came before, 
When snows were on the roof, and make divine, 
With airs of heaven, the fresh renascent year, 
That, near thee, love, to God I may seem near. 
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UNFORTUNATE DOCTOR DODD. 


A NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY.—PART II, 


I. 


‘Stru1, though such a pleasant after- 
dinner impression was left on Mr. 
Hoole, there was a growing belief 
abroad that something was wrong. 
The extravagance, the entertaining of 
the “noble pupils,” and the city feast- 
ing, were spoken of ; but in that day 
public opinion in reference to the 
cloth was in a state of utter unsound- 
ness, and so far from attempting to 
check, seemed rather to encourage a 
degraded tone among the men who 
wore the gown. A coarse jest, or a 
broad scoff, was, at most, the only 
reproof uttered by the lax society of 
“fine” ladies and gentlemen of the 
time. A popular print of him about 
this time, which I have seen, is, in 
itself, significant—for it exhibits 
him as a smooth, smirking full- 
length, in a studied attitude, dressed, 
not in gown and bands, but ina 
richly flowered dressing-gown, and 
elegant smalls; while one ruffled 
hand rest ostentatiously on a tremen- 
dous volume, which may as- 
sumed to represent his Bible Com- 
mentary. 

Sir John Hawkins had a tenant 
who was brother to Mrs. Dodd; and 
it may be conceived that, for the 
knight, such a conduit pipe of infor- 
mation, would have been very wel- 
come. Through this channel he ob- 
tained some particulars about the 
Doctor, about his habits of expense 
and extravagance. Mr. Perkins said 
he was the most importunate suitor 
for preferment ever known, and that 
he himself had been the bearer of end- 
less letters and messages to all manner 
of great men, and had often “ nar- 
rowly escaped being kicked down 
stairs.” 

Oneof Dodd’s most faithful friends, 
who did not desert him in his ex- 
tremity, Governor Thicknesse, owns 
he “was as good and pleasant a tem- 
a rascal as ever lived, or ever was 

anged ;” and gives him such com- 


mendation as one would give to a free, 
jovial, easy-mannered friend, who 
was amusing, but not very strict in 


principle. “ An excellent companion,” 
says Governor Thicknesse, “ when he 
fell into such company he could trust, 
aus he called it. I have heard him 
often making all the old women cry 
atchurchin the morning, and make his 
trusty friends laugh as much in the 
evening, with his song of Adam and 
Eve on— 


** * Stopping in the Land of Nod 
To have their horses shod.’” 


It was known, too, that the gay 
divine was in the habit of frequent- 
ing a tavern with his wife, and 
dining there “‘ téte-d-téte in the most 
voluptuous manner;” and after- 
wards, on the very same day, 
would sup at a second tavern in the 
same style. These were not heinous 
transgressions in themselves: but 
they are sure marks and tokens, which 
the skilful in reading character and 
moral descent can readily interpret, 
as significant of more fatal delin- 
quency. 

To Horace Walpole, who disliked 
him as he did the bishops, and as he 
did Sterne, had drifted some stories, 
which he set down in certain entries 
in his recently published diary. His 
pen is sharper and his ink mixed 
with more gall than usual, as he deals 
with the luckless Doctor. He raked 
into his chiffonnier’s scandal-basket, 
some shameful stories—that Mary 
Perkins, the verger’s daughter, had 
been a handsome woman, for whom 
Lord Sandwich had been anxious to 
provide. She had an incurable pas- 
sion for drink, which the Doctor en- 
couraged, in order that he might 
have opportunity of the evening to 

o forth upon town and entertain 

imself in his own way without hin- 
drance. The same authority found 
out and jotted down an uncharitable 
remark of Bishop Newton, when the 
Doctor was in his last sore distress, 
“Tam sorry for him,” said the pre- 
late. Some one asked, “‘ Why ?” “ Be- 
cause he is to suffer for the least of 
all his offences.” The behaviour of 
Mrs. Dodd, all through her husband’s 
dreadful probation, and his  testi- 
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mony to her merits, does not square 
with Walpole’s bit of scandal. True 
or untrue, the town were in possession 
of these stories. 

Whether he feasted at taverns or 
no, he was still busy, at what might 
be called his religious hack-work for 
the booksellers. Presently came out 
the huge three volumes of sermons to 
the young men, his translation of 
sermons from Massillon, and other 
“job work” of the same order. It 
was indeed no other, and he and his 
faithful Weedon Butler laboured at 
this duty with great industry. His 
name was in good esteem with the 
booksellers. 

It was now come to the end of the 
year 1772, and this year brought 
with it an encouraging bit of prefer- 
ment. He obtained the rectory of 
Hockliffe, in Bedfordshire, which 
was worth about £169 a year; and 
with this came a little later the vi- 
carage of Chalgrove. The two to- 
gether went a little in ease of the 
devouring annuities, and the “ volup- 
tuous” tavern dinners. But this pre- 
ferment brought with it also, an ad- 
venture which had near been fatal. 


He was coming up in his postchaise 
with Mrs. Dodd, from his new living, 
when he was stopped near the Tot- 
tenham-road turnpike, by a mounted 


highwayman. This was the common 
probation for travellers making Lon- 
don; but this freebooter, who had 
some reputation, and was called Wil- 
liam Griffith, as he was riding away, 
turned back and discharged his 
pistol full at the windows of the 
chaise. The ball did no more dam- 
age than breaking the window of 
the chaise : “ happily, as it was then 
thought,’ adds “an editor” of one 
of the Doctor's books. Personal 
courage was said not to be one of his 
qualities ; and in his evil day, when 
men with a strange lack of charity 
went about raking from corners and 
sewers, and dust-bins—and publish- 
ing, too—every degraded rumour and 
ten story that could be found, 
some one came witha legend of boy- 
ish London days, when he was in his 
teens. That he had attended a 
“ Robin Hood” debating society, 
and that on one occasion, when a 
false alarm of fire had been given, he 
uite lost his wits, and was with 
difficulty restrained from dashing 
himself from the window. “This, 
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says the person who reports the 
incident, “strikingly shows the im- 
becility of his character.” 

Doctor Dodd was, however, able 
to identify Mr. William Griffith, who 
was taken not long after, and brought 
to trial. The Doctor appeared in the 
witness box, on December the 17th, 
and on his evidence the prisoner was 
found guilty. Twelve more were 
“ecapitally convicted” on the same 
day. A “long day” was allowed to 
Mr. Griffith, and on the 20th Janu- 
ary, the following year, he went forth 
in one of the usual Monday morn- 
ing dismal processions to execution. 
“When the malefactors,” says the 
reporter who attended, “stopped op- 
posite St. Sepulchre’s to hear the 
dying words from the bellman, 
Bird,” (one of Griffith’s companions), 
“threw his face on the shoulders 
of the clergyman, and his form was 
agitated in a manner not to be de- 
scribed.” 

These horrible spectacles, reaching 
almost to barbarity, had affected 
Doctor Dodd very seriously, as indeed 
they had affected every good and 
thinking man in the kingdom. These 
human sacrifices were a disgrace to 
the age, and a greater disgrace to the 
country—for it was truly stated at 
the time, that there was no country 
in the world where such savage exhi- 
bitions were tolerated. Doctor Dodd, 
whose nature was all through ami- 
able and philanthropic, put together 
a sermon on the subject ; but curious 
to say it was in the very year that he 
had suffered from the attack of Mr. 
Griffith, and only a few months before 
the dismal procession, to which his 
evidence had contributed Mr. Griffith, 
had stopped before St. Sepulchre’s. 
This sermon was “ On the Frequency 
of Capital Punishment ;” and even 
in the introduction there is some- 
thing very characteristic. “The fol- 
lowing sermon,” he says, “was in- 
tended to have been preached in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James, but was 
omitted on account of the absence of 
the Court, during the author’s month 
- waiting.” Thus, everything he 

id was more or less to be marked with 
a little discolouration ; and this flou- 
rish of court-plaster was only another 
instance of that weakness in all the 
purposes of life, which was side by 
side with all his good intentions. 
He said justly that “it may seem 
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strange, if not incredible, that of all 
the nations upon earth the laws of 
England are the most sanguinary ; 
there being in them, as I am credibly 
informed, over a hundred and fifty 
capital cases. In a note he adds oddly, 
“See Rufthead’s Index to the Sta- 
tutes.” Then follows one of these 
curious passages in which he seems 
to anticipate his own crisis, and ap- 
peers to plead pathetically for himself. 

f a civic crown was the reward of a 
Roman who saved a fellow-creature 
from death, what shall be his “ who 
by such a reformation, shall save from 
an ignominious end numbers of sub- 
jectsand citizens, hurried into eternity 
inthevery bloomand flower of life, with 
all their sins and imperfections upon 
their heads, and cuts them off at once 
From all power of reformation, from 
all possibility of making amends tothe 
state they have injured, to the friends 
they have alienated, and the God they 
have so daringly offended !” This was 
indeed the substance of that bitter 
cry, that was to come from his New- 
gate cell not half-a-dozen years later. 


Il. 


Tue following year Lord Chesterfield, 
of manners and deportment celeb- 
rity, died, and the “ young Stanhope,” 
over whose training Doctor Dodd had 


watched, became an earl. One of his 
first acts was to make his tutor his 
chaplain—another office of honour, in 
addition to the long roll of titles he 
already enjoyed. But mere honours 
were not sufficient for one of his 
tastes—moneys were what he required. 
At the very height of his popularity 
he yet scarcely knew what side to 
turn. Walpole, peeping out as it 
were from his private box upon the 
London theatricals—the paint, pow- 
der, patches—and prying even to the 
wings and the cowlisses corners, with 
a powerful double glass, wrote down 
about this date, the estimation he was 
held in by men of the world, who had 
no scruples of giving things their right 
names—‘“a precise, affected, and pop- 
ular preacher—an enemy but mimic of 
the Methodists—director of the Mag- 
dalen Chapel, and Chaplain at Court 
for his Aypocrisy and popularity.” 
lf Walpole thought this, and wrote it 
down, we may sure he did not 
scruple to speak what he thought. 
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With this character, then, at the 
beginning of the year 1774, and with 
those who ministered to his pleasures 
pressing terribly and clamorously for 
food, he wasat his wits’ end for money. 
Suddenly, in January of that year, a 
Doctor Moss was advanced to the 
Bishopric of Bath and Wells, and the 
rich and fashionable living of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, became va- 
cant. Nothing could be more suited 
for one who was a fashionable preach- 
er and embarrassed in his means. It 
was given out to be worth £1,500 a- 
year. It was not certainin whose gift 
was this prize—it being claimed by 
Lord North the minister, by the Bishop 
of London, and by the Chancellor, Lord 
Apsley. It was assumed, however, 
as it eventually proved to be, that it 
was in the gift of the latter. 

One day the Chancellor's wife, 
Lady Apsley, received a letter—of 
the kind known as anonymous—ask- 
ing her to exert her influence about 
this living, and offering her £3,000 
down, with an annuity of £500 a- 
year out of the living, if she would 

rocure it for a person to be named 
ater. She showed it to the Chan- 
cellor, who, thinking it a move serious 
affair than either she or the writer 
imagined it to be, had inquiries set 
on foot. It must have been a clum- 
sily done affair, for it was easily 
traced to a common law-clerk, and 
from the common law-clerk to Mrs. 
Dodd, the verger’s daughter, and wife 
of the Rev. William Dodd, LL.D., one 
of his Majesty’s Chaplains. Mrs. 
Dodd, said the law-clerk, had dictated 
the whole to him. 

At first the Doctor denied it boldly, 
and said he was not privy to the 
* officious zeal of his consort.” Then, 
when he found the Chancellor in 
earnest, begged delay, and offered to 
go abroad. Lord Apsley, however, 
went to the King, and laid the whole 
matter before him, who indignantly 
ordered his chamberlain to strike the 
name of the Rev. W. Dodd, LL.D., 
from the list of his chaplains. Then 
the scandal became public. The news 
flew from coffee-house to coffee-house. 
When Lord Hertford told him of what 
he had been ordered to do, he complain- 
ed bitterly of the cruelty with which 
he had been treated, and denied the 
whole charge again. In truth, his 
best excuse was the rude mechanism 
of the trick ; and only for the fatal 
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evidence of previous indiscretions, 
he might have successfully—had he 
chosen to brazen out his denial—tided 
over the accusation. But the public 
feeling became so angry and noisy 
against him, that he actually ad- 
dressed a weak, piteous letter to the 
public journals, begging for indul- 
gence. It was dated on Feb. 10, 
1774, and ran thus :— 


“ Srr,—May I earnestly entreat, through 
the channel of your paper, that the candid 
public will suspend their sentence in my 
case? Under the pressure of circumstances 
exceedingly adverse, and furnished with no 
proofs of innocence, but which are of a 
negative nature, there is left for me at pre- 
sent no mode of defence, but that of an 
appeal to a life passed in the public service, 
and an irreproachable attention to the du- 
ties of my function. How impossible it is 
to oppose the torrent of popular invective 
the world will judge. It is hoped, however, 
that time will, ere long, put some circum- 
stances in my power which may lead to an 
elucidation of this affair, convince to the 
satisfaction of mankind my integrity, and 
remove every ill impression with regard to 
the proceedings which have justly incensed 
a most respectable personage, and drawn 
such misfortunes upon me. 

“Wint1am Dopp.” 


Strange to say, he succeeded in 
dividing the jury, as it were. One 
half of the town took his side. The 
congregations of the Charlotte Chapels 
were a good constituency. The city 
people held to him; and strange to say, 
the Methodists, whose enemy he was 
said to be, but whose style he mimick- 
ed, were coming round to his party. 
But for the present the current was 
too strong for him, and he thought it 
prudent to retire abroad, and hide his 
head for a while. 

But when he was away he was to 
suffer a heavy penalty for his offence. 
Foote was then pouring forth that 
stream of farces which are mirrors 
for the manners of the day, and to 
which he gave a vitality and vigour, 
by imparting a rough coarse satire on 
all the weaknesses and follies. He 


dashed these sketches in boldly, and 
with much force and personality jand 
being at work on “The Cozeners” in- 
troduced a “ Doctor Simony” and a 
“Mrs. Simony,” whom there was no 
mistaking. It has been said always, 


and repeated pretty often, that in 
vd asa Doctor Dodd was intro- 
duced upon the stage, but this was 
not so. He is merely spoken of ; and 
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it is Mrs. Simony, put for unhappy 
Mrs. Dodd, who was brought before 
the audience. Mrs. Fleec’em, an in- 
triguing lady, negotiates such delicate 
matters as the procuring of places, 
at her house of business. Mrs. Si- 
mony, Doctor Dodd’s lady, comes to 
pay her a visit, fresh from “Cox’s Mu- 
seum,” where Sir Antony Absolute 
saw the bull whose eye “rolled” so 
terribly. “The Doctor knows no- 
thing about it,” she says, and then 
gives a sort of portrait which the pit 
knew and roared at. 


“The Doctor's powers are pretty well 
known about town; not a more popular ~ 
preacher within the sound of Bow Bells; Ido 
not mean for the mobility only—these every 
canting fellow can catch ; the best people of 
fashion arn't ashamed to follow my Doctor. 
Not one, madam, of the hundred drawling, 
long-winded tribe; he never crams congre- 
gations, or gives them more than they can 
carry away—not more than ten or twelve 
minutes at most. ‘ Even the 
Duchess Dowager of Drowsy was never 
known to nod at my Doctor; and then he 
doesn’t pore with his eyes close to the book 
like a clerk that reads the first lesson ; not 
he, but all extemporary, madam; with a 
cambric handkerchief in one hand and a 
diamond ring on the other; andthen he waves 
this way and that way, and he courtsies, and 
he bows, and he bounces, that all the people 
are ready to——— But then his wig, madam ! 
I am sure you must admire his dear wig ; 
not with the bushy brown buckles hanging 
and dropping like a Newfoundland spaniel, 
but short, rounded off at the ear to show 
his plump cherry cheeks, white as a curd, 
feather-topped, and the curls as close as a 
cauliflower. 

“ Mrs. F.—Why, really, madam 

“« Mrs. Simony.—Then my Doctor is none 
of your schismatics, madam ; believes in the 
whole thirty-nine, and so he would if there 
were nine times as many. . . .- Not 
a step I beseech you. Lord bless me! I had 
like to have forgot. Besides 
all I have said, my Doctor, madam, pos- 
sesses a very pretty little poetical vein. I 
have brought you here a little hymn in my 
pocket. 

“ Mrs. F.—Hymn! 
sings, I presume. 

“ Mrs. Simony.—Not a better pipe at 
the playhouse; he has been long notorious for 
that ; then he is as cheerful, and has such a 
choice collection of songs; why he is con- 
stantly asked to the great city feasts, and 
does, I verily believe, more indoor christen- 
ing than any three of the cloth.” 


Then the Doctor 


This is gay and very amusing ; but, 
after all, it was an unwarrantable 
freedom. Doctor Dodd was fair 
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game ; but it was unmanly, gibbeting 
the poor foolish lady, whom even the 
law of that day would have assumed 
to have acted under her husband’s 
influence. She was no more than a 
mechanical agent. But Foote only 
eared to find grist for his satirical 
mill, no matter where he had to look 
for it. It was a profitable and suc- 
cessful game, thus introducing notori- 
ous persons to excite the laughter of 
the pit, and he carried on his trade 
even at the sacrifice of the common 
feelings of gratitude and delicacy. 
He was treated hospitably in Dublin, 
and received in uproarious welcome ; 
but when he got back to London 
sneered at the lieges who had wel- 
comed him. He repaid Alderman 
Falkener by “taking him off” in one 
of his “ entertainments.” Johnson he 
was burning to “take off” also, but 
that bluff, sturdy moralist asked his 
bookseller to send out for a thick 
cudgel—a sort of remonstrance which 
soon drifted to the professional sa- 
tirist’s ears, and caused him to change 
his purpose. Women could not wield 
cudgels. But it is curious to think 
that another such coarse attack upon 
another woman, who had been simi- 
larly unfortunate, was his ruin. His 
onslaught on the Duchess of Kings- 
ton destroyed him. 

Long after, in his prison, this ex- 
posure came back on him. How 
deeply it affected him may be seen in 
these bitter lines which form part of 
the retrospect of his entire life. 


Yes, yes, thou coward mimic, pampered 
vice, 

High praise be sure is thine. 
obtained 

A worthy triumph. Thou hast pierced to 
the quick 

A weak, an amiable female heart— 

A conjugal heart most faithful, most at- 
tached ; 

Yet can I pardon thee; for, poor buffoon, 

Thy vices must be fed; and thou must live, 

Luxurious live, a foe to God and man; 

Commissioned live, thy poison to diffuse, 

And taint the public virtue with thy crimes. 

Yes, I can pardon thee—low as thou art 

And far too mean an object e’en of scorn. 


Thou hast 


Ill. 


Doctor Dopp, going abroad went 
straight to Geneva, where his old 
pupil and constant patron was stay- 
ing. The new Earl’s patronage was 
not disturbed by the late escapade. 
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He either disbelieved it, or what is 
more probable, was careless whether 
it was true orno. He must have been 
almost attached to him or have had 
that sort of tendency to his amen 
which men of pleasure have for eac 
other’s society, and which stands in 
the room of affection ; for we have it 
on good Walpolean authority that the 
noble pupil actually rode out several 
miles to meet the arriving Doctor 
in some severe icy weather—so severe 
that the noble pupil got frostbitten, 
and was laid up for some time in con- 
sequence. In those times Geneva 
was very far away, and we cannot 
tell how the story got twisted in tra- 
velling home to the clubs and coffee- 
houses, and from them to Arlington- 
street. The noble pupil treated him 
with great distinction, gave a round 
of dinners in his honour, introduced 
him to English and French, resident 
as well as vagabond, and made much 
of him ina fashion that should have 
been a warranty against the character 
in which he was later to appear. 
Nay, he even presented him to the 
living of Winge, in Buckinghamshire, 
so that really he was almost incum- 
bered with preferment. 

Parting from this useful patron he 
set off home, by way of Paris. There 
it was likely, that with his weak, 
foolish, unballasted disposition, he 
should be shipwrecked. What a 
place Paris was then ; what a vortex 
of pleasure, Mercier tells us in his 
wonderful “ Tableau de Paris” —on the 
tone and details of which marvellous 
phantasmagoria, it has not been no- 
ticed how much Mr. Carlyle has mo- 
delled his French Revolution. So 
strange and vivid a bird’s-eye view 
of a city has never yet been taken. 
Our Doctor was drawn into the gay 
whirl. He left his gown and bands 
at his hotel, and some Englishman, 
who had gone out to the Plains of 
Sablons on some festival day, brought 
back word to London how, to his 
amazement, he had recognised the 
Magdalen preacher in a carriage at 
the show, dressed in a mousquetarie 
uniform, and in very doubtful com- 
pany. 


IV. 


WHEN the scandal had blown over, 
and Dr. Simony was a little forgotten, 
he came home to England again. The 





state of London society at this date 
has been dwelt on before*—its shame- 
ful toleration, and utter absence of 
moral purpose ; so that it is no sur- 
prise to find our Doctor gradually 
gliding into his old pious groove. 

ith some, he was an impostor; but 
with a far greater number he had been 
persecuted for justice’ sake. So his 
popularity had scarcely diminished ; 
and by new exertions in a sort of 
a and charitable direction, 
ne brought over many more to his 
side. He is said to have founded a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
which is now flourishing and full of 
vitality, in spite of the unsound touch 
that helped to raise it up into life. 
He was a goodly man still with the 
crowd, “Ff do my best,” writes one 
Hoadly Ashe, who may be accepted 
as a fair type of these admirers, “ and 
even the great Dr. Dodd can do no 
more. Oh, for his pen, and his melodi- 
ous voice! Pray give my respectful 
compliments to him.” But with the 
good works were other works. The 
old extravagance, and the devouring 
annuities that fattened on the ex- 
travagance, were strong as ever. 
About this date we get a glimpse of 
him, characteristic enough, meeting 
him, as it were, in the fashionable 
Parks. 

That odd Governor Thicknesse— 
before alluded to—who was essenti- 
ally the man of a grievance, and who 
had the knack al! through life of 
stumbling from one grievance to an- 
other, had for his arch-grievance of 
all a quarrel with a Colonel Vernon. 
It seems as though he had been harsh- 
ly treated on the whole. By-and-by, 

olonel Vernon bloomed into Lord 
Orwell, grew old, as did Mr. Thick- 
nesse; and finally, meditating a tour 
to the south of France for his health, 
received, on the eve of starting, a 
letter from his enemy. It was to the 
effect, that as the peer was going to 
France for his health, and Mr. Thick- 
nesse for his purse—also sadly out of 
sorts, they might both contrive to 
meet “and settle the little matter so 
long pending between them.” Of this 
significant proposal no direct notice 
was then taken. But next day Mr. 
Thicknesse was wandering about the 
Park, when he fell in with the gay 
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Dr. Dodd, also taking the air. The 
Doctor told him that only the day 
before he had been dining with Lord 
Orwell, and (we now hear the Doctor 
speaking for the first time), that the 
receipt of the letter had been men- 
tioned. “I have seen it,” said Dr. 
Dodd, “ and though I cannot justify 
his conduct to you, still I think it 
was cruel towards him. I do not 
think he will live six months. You 
have hindered his southern expedi- 
tion. He will not go, lest you should 
follow him. I who have often at- 
tended such high-crested men upon 
their death-beds, could understand 
his real condition.” Mr. Thicknesse 
parted from the Doctor, but was so 
affected by this picture that he went 
straight to a coffee-house, and wrote 
a letter to Lord Orwell, of quite an- 
other tone and pattern—possibly as 
the Doctor intended he should do. 
For it requires little penetration to 
see that the smooth Doctor was sent, 
as an envoy, toskilfully smoothe down 
this troublesome fellow, who had a 
grievance, and to arrange for his lord- 
ship’s quiet travelling. So was that 
other Doctor accredited by Selwyn to 
arrange his unpleasant business. With 
this squares wonderfully a story whis- 
pered by Walpole—a torn rag of 
gossip from his chiffonnier’s basket. 
It deals, too, with an embassy. The 
noble pupil, whose chaplain he was, 
required some return for his favours ; 
and, anxious to make some sort of 
reparation to a young person whom 
he had injured, sent his chaplain as 
his ambassador, with no less a sum 
than £1,000. Such a trait was not 
very common in the fine gentlemen 
of the day, who were as cruel as the 

were fine. But it was said—wit 

what truth we know not, but it is to be 
feared withsome probability—that the 
reverend envoy kept back £900 of the 
sum for his own devouring emergen- 
cies! If it be true, it was a far more 
capital offence than the one for which 
hesuffered. He wassinking deeperand 
yet deeper in the bogs of embarrass- 
meént. “He descended so low,” says 
the servants’-hall style of memoir, be- 
fore alluded to, as to become the editor 
of a newspaper.” What the fatal 
journal was which had become the in- 
strument of his abasement I have not 
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been able to discover. A more cer- 
tain token of his embarrassment is, 
that he tried to have himself dis- 
charged from his debts by a commis- 
sion in bankruptcy, but failed. He 
was hurrying fast to the end, and it 
was now come to the year 1776. 

In the March of that year we hear 
him appealing from the — in the 
** Anniversary Sermon of the Society 
for the Recovery of Drowned Per- 
sons,” at St. Anne’s, to “a very nu- 
merous congregation.” We hear him, 
too, froma less becoming stage, making 
an “Oration at Freemasons’ Hall,” 
with what aim or purpose we know 
not. Finally, on February the 24th, 
of that year, he resigned his Pimlico 
chapel, and Dr. Courtenay, of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square—a name 
which could not have rung plea- 
santly in his ears—succeeded him. 
Our Doctor, however, retained a little 
interest in the chapel, and “ by pur- 
chase,” says the account, “acquired 
a fourth part of the concern.” It was, 
no doubt, pecuniary pressure that 
forced him to this step; and, in- 
deed, the luckless Doctor was now 
being hemmed into that fatal corner 
whence he was to strive to escape by 
a step yet more fatal. 

He was still popular, and those 
sermons of his were always crowded. 
There must have been something 
attractive, and even “sensational,” 
to use that hackneyed word, in a 
preacher who was to ascend the pul- 
pit with a bouquet, and a diamond 
ring glittering on his finger, whose 
robes exhaled sweet perfumes, and 
the snowy white of whose hand 
was conspicuously displayed. These 
might have been idle West-End sto- 
ries, but they got into print. The 
sermons themselves must have been 
welcome, for their manner merely, 
which was in contrast to the cold ste- 
rility of the pulpit oratory of the day ; 
for the Doctor used to get his by 
heart instead of reading them, and de- 
liver them with much energy and dra- 
matic effect. As a sarcastic critic, 
there was “a general appositeness of 
his genteel action to his eloquent dis- 
course.” The admiration of an en- 


raptured auditor found expression in 
the following lines :— 
“ON HEARING DR. DODD PREACH. 


“ Heard but the libertine thy pulpit lore, 
Pathetic Dodd! the wretch would sin no 
more, 
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Touched with thy preaching, dulness waves 
his sleep, 

And levity itself is seen to weep. 

Let flattered greatness still by fools be sung; 


With Dodd's applause what temples have 
not rung? 


Go on, judicious pastor !—awe the bold, 


And still improve the young, reclaim the 
old ; 


With pleasing energy the Saviour preach, 

And virtue animate, and candour teach, 

Still make fair chastity the darling theme ; 

Whilst Magdalens support and prize its 
fame. 

Then—nor till late—may Heaven reward 
thy care, 

And make thee angel in a brighter sphere !’’ 


In a scurrilous magazine of the 
time, of the date of 1773, it was said, 
with a curious spirit of prophecy, 
that “gaiety and dissipation soon 
convinced liim that he was pursuing 
a career that must terminate in his 
destruction.” And actually in that 
year we find him held up for public 
tattle, if not for public scandal (for 
then the town was not to be scan- 
dalized by anything), framed in one 
of the well-known little téte-d-téte 
medallions, and joined with another 
of a Mrs. Robinson. True, he was 
merely set down as “The Macaronic 
Parson, Mr. D-—,” and the lady 
as Mrs. R——n; but there was no 
misunderstanding the allusion, ren- 
dered more plain by bringing in C—— 
chapel. 

if we are to accept this pasquin- 
ade as authentic, it would seem that 
about this date his extravagance had 
led him to the King’s Bench Prison. 
And there, it was said, that he made 
acquaintance with this Mrs. R——n, 
also in durance for a life of extrava- 
gance. “ Compassion,” we are told, 
“induced her first to extend her be- 
nevolence to our hero, who found her 
acquaintance very convenient and eli- 
gible about three o'clock, where he 
had always had astrong penchant fora 
good dinner.” When he obtained his 
liberty, and recommenced hissermons, 
he found himself receiving several pre- 
sents from an anonymous donor, 
whom he presently discovered to be 
Mrs. Robinson ; and, in return, “ he 
sent her some game, of which he 
was requested to partake.” This 
contemptible chit-chat, in the very 
lowest style of scandal-mongering, is 
worthy of no notice here, beyond this 
significance, that it shows with what 
freedom the idle tongues of the day 
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dealt with hisname. They were pre- 
sently to be yet more busy ; for we 
are now at the year 1777, when, fora 
month and more, the whole kingdom 
shall do nothing but talk of Dr. Dodd. 


Vv. 


To his living in Bucks—one of his lit- 
tle benefices—he had paid but four 
flying visits and had preached four 
times ; and it was remarked after- 
wards by the inhabitants, who were 
so seldom gratified by hearing the 
fashionable London preacher, what a 
strange significance there was in the 
texts he had chosen. When the story 
of his fate drifted down to them from 
London, the sermons and the texts of 
the sermons were recollected, and it 
was thought how theyshadowed forth 
a glimpse of coming destiny. It did 
seem as though he had some such un- 
easy sense hanging over him, when 
he could choose such a theme as 
this :-— 

“ Rejoice not against me, O, mine enemy. 
When I fall I sha!l arise !” 


Or, upon another Sunday, a still 
more significant text :— 

“Thy life shall hang in doubt before 
thee, and thou shalt fear day and night, 
and shall have none assurance of thy life. 
In the morning thou shalt say, Would God 
it were even; and at even thou shalt say, 
Would God it were morning!” 


But, as I have said, all through his 
life this sense of a gloomy end seemed 
to oppress him. 

It was now the beginning of the 
year 1777, and Dr. Dodd was being 
very hard pressed, indeed. He had 
moved to Argyle-street. But the 
Doctor owed rent which was heavily 
in arrear, and the furniture, which 
was his own, was already burdened 
with two bills of sale or executions. 
Some heavy “ tradesmen’s bills” were 
pressing him, and he literally knew 
not which side to turn. Money must 
be had. 

There was a Mr. Robinson in the 
city, a stockbroker, who procured 
moneys on discount, and on him, 
about Saturday, the Ist of February, 
Doctor Dodd called, bringing with 
him a bond. The tutorship and pa- 
tronage of Lord Chesterfield was 
matter of notoriety in London—it 
was one of the secrets of the rever- 
ence with which the Doctor was re- 
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garded ; and that such a wealthy and 
influential friend should assist his 
old tutor was to be expected. On 
this occasion the Doctor brought with 
him a bond, which the noble Earl had 
filled in, for £3,700, and on which he 
thought some money could be raised. 
It was left with the broker, who un- 
dertook to negotiate the affair. Sun- 
day intervened, on which day the 
Doctor preached with great pathos 
and effect. On Monday Mr. Franco, 
of Fenchurch street, gave a large 
dinner party to the popular clergy- 
man and others, and in the evenin 
the broker saw him there, an 
brought the bond with him to show 
it. A Mr. Fletcher had been dis- 
covered in the city, who would fur- 
nish the money on the terms of an 
annuity of £700; a proper warrant 
of attorney to confess judgment had 
been prepared, and all was, in fact, 
arranged. The bond was left with 
the Doctor for his noble patron’s ap- 
— ; and the next morning the 
roker attended in Argyle-street to 
complete the business. The Earl’s 
signature had been obtained. The 
intimacy of the two was so well 
known, that in a pleasant, informal 
way the Doctor merely mentioned 
that he had seen him sign, and would 
now attach his own signature as wit- 
ness. With the same friendly irre- 
gularity the broker became another 
witness to the Earl’s signature, and 
took the Doctor’s word that all was 
right. There was another document, 
too—a receipt of the Earl’s for the 
money ; and both were completed 
with all formality, and the money 
was paid. Next day the instruments 
were transferred to Mr. Manley, an 
intelligent London solicitor, who 
acted for Mr. Fletcher, the lender. 
While looking through them, his at- 
tention was attracted by “a very 
remarkable blot” on the e in the 
word “seven” (part of the description 
— “four thousand seven hundred 
pounds.”) There were scratches of a 
n, too, above and below the blot. 
here was really nothing suspicious 
in this ; for, as the solicitor frankly 
owned, he “could see no end it would 
answer.” It was only part of the un- 
lucky fatality that pursued the Doc- 
tor. It was so odd, possibly so un- 
meaning, that he thought he would 
see his principal, or, at least, have a 
clean, new bond made cut. However, 
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the result of seeing the principal was 
the more sensible course, which should 
have been thought of at first—of 
seeing the noble Kari himself in, per- 
son. The solicitor called on Thurs- 
day—then “took the liberty” of 
writing to say he would call again 
the following morning. He came at 
ten. Lord Uhesterfield met him on 
the stairs, and said—* You have come 
about a bond? But I have paid it, 
aud burnt it,” he added. This mys- 
tified the solicitor a good deal. It 
was then explained that the Earl had 
given a bond for £500 before he came 
of age, but when he was of full age 
he had destroyed it. He added that 
the whole matter was secret. The 
solicitor, still more perplexed, told 
him he did not understand his mean- 
ing, and then “ introduced the bond 
in question to his lordship.” Then 
all was explained. The signature 
was repudiated. The whole was a 
forgery ! 

The next question was what was 
to be done. The money had been 
paid ; and the pupil suggested that, 
most likely, the Doctor had gone off. 
Assuming this to be the case, they 
went straight to the Lord Mayor, 
at Guildhall, and obtained warrants 
against both the broker and the 
clergyman—an unfortunate assump- 
tion, as well as unfortunate action, 
founded upon that assumption. Had 
they gone to look for Dodd first, the 
thing would never have gone beyond 
a town scandal, and the Doctor might 
have finished his life--disreputably— 
as a sort of loose privateer parson, 
of which there were many then upon 
the social high seas. 

With two officers and the warrant, 
they went first to look for Robinson, 
the broker, whom they found in Sir 
Charles Raymond’s banking-house. 
They then set off for Argyle-street, 
for the Doctor. They were shown 
into the parlour. The wretched man 
came down to them all aghast, and 
asked their business. The attorney 
told him he “was sorry to attend him 
upon so unhappy occasion.” (So pub- 
lic a character was the Doctor, that 
every one seemed to be making him 
apologies through every stage of the 
process.) He was much struck, says 
the attorney, and remained silent for 
some time. They then asked him 
what could have induced him to do 
such a thing. The Do tor, not at- 
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tempting any denial, said, that it 
was urgent and terrible necessity— 
that he was forced to meet some 
tradesmen’s bills—that he meant no 
injury to Lord Chesterfield, or to an 
one—that he meant to pay all back 
in six months—and that he had cer- 
tain resources—with more in the 
same piteous strain. 

The solicitor then asked him, if he 
had any of the money to give back, 
as that was the only possible means 
that could save him. He said that 
he had some of it ; and desired to go 
up stairs to fetch it. To this the 
otticers demurred ; and it was only on 
the solicitor going with him, and not 
allowing him out of sight, that it was 
allowed. The Doctor went to his 
bureau, and, from a pigeon-hole in 
the bureau, took out six notes of five 
hundred pounds each, on Sir Charles 
Raymond's House. That made three 
thousand of the £3,700. He then 
got out his banker’s book, by which 
he tried to show that some nine hun- 
dred pounds or so were to his credit 
there ; and the solicitor said it seemed 
to be so. But he owned, previously, 
that he could not draw for more than 
five or six hundred of this sum. A 
cheque was then filled in on the 
Exchange Banking Company, in St. 
James’s-street, for £500 (how the 
unhappy Doctor’s pen must have 
ere as he wrote!); and then 
they came down stairs again to the 
parlour. 

It must have been at this time that 
a strange chance of deliverance was 
purposely offered to him—for when 
they were at the bureau, Mr. Manley 
left him a moment alone. The bond 
was on the table, and a bright fire 
was burning in the grate. When Mr. 
Manley returned, the bond was there 
still. A foolish presumption of the 
Doctor's conscious innocence was 
afterwards based on this forbearance ; 
but those at all familiar with criminal 
cases, will set it down to be ignorance, 
or want of thought ; or, perhaps, to 
hesitation of a weak mind at so bold 
and dangerous a step. 

It was between five and six o’clock 
in the evening. Everything seemed 
to be done in great agitation. The 
broker, whose position was almost as 
critical, hurriedly drew a cheque on 
his own bankers, for one hundred 
pounds—the commission he had re- 
ceived. That left just six hundred 
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pounds to be accounted for. The 
only thing now was to see Lord Ches- 
terfield—report to him this partial 
restitution—and hear his determina- 
tion. 

‘Meanwhile, the officers and the 
unhappy Doctor were to retire to the 
York coffee-house, in St. James’s- 
square, and await theirreturn. After, 
no doubt, a sickening interval of sus- 
pense, the solicitor appeared again 
with Fletcher the lender, and a Mr. 
Corry, Lord Chesterfield’s confiden- 
tial solicitor. A private room was 
ordered up stairs, to which they all 
removed. 

Dr. Dodd was then asked if he 
could give reasonable security for 
the balance? He answered, “ Very 
readily ;” that he was willing to give 
any in the world. It was proposed, 
that he should execute a warrant of 
attorney to confess judgment upon 
his acon and furniture, which, though 
already under a distress and execu- 
tion, were valuable enough to meet 
this claim also. This document was 
drawn out on the spot—attested by 
Corry and Manley. Then the Doctor 
said, he thought he could draw for a 
couple of hundred more on his banker. 
i ig can,” said the solicitor, “ it 
will much better ;” and this re- 
duced the judgment to £400, only. 
Things, therefore, were in a fair way 
of being adjusted. There was hope 
for the wretched Doctor. The thing 
would be accommodated. It was too 
late that night to set him free from 
the officers ; but to-morrow that could 
be all arranged. Meanwhile, an agi- 
tating, fluttering day was over. 

All seemed to have behaved with 
great consideration in this unhappy 
affair, and to have tried to help off 
Doctor Dodd in every way they 
could ; and he went to bed that night 
relieved by the assurance that no fur- 
— steps would be taken against 


VI. 


THE next morning was Saturday. 
Lord Chesterfield came down to Mr. 
Fletcher, at the banking-house of Sir 
Charles Raymond; and a message 
was sent over to the Lord Mayor’s, 
then sitting, to know when he would 
be willing to receive them. The 
answer brought back was, that the 
prisoner was then actually before 
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him. Theyhurriedover. But the Lord 
Mayor insisted on going into the case. 
Indeed, all parties seein to have been 
under some strange misapprehensions 
about the powers of magistrates and 
prosecutors, and to have forgotten 
that compounding a felony is a serious 
offence against British law. Once 
the process of law has been put in 
motion, it is almost impossible, or 
requires infinite skill and something 
like collusion in the authorities, to 
check it. The charge was entered ; 
bothMr. Manley and Lord Chesterfield 
had to give their evidence ; and both 
were bound over to prosecute. This 
must have come like a thunderbolt 
on the wretched prisoner, who had 
considered his escape all but secure ; 
and he made an agitated, incoherent 
protest to the magistrate. 


“T cannot tell what to say in sucha 
situation, I had no intention to defraud 
Lord Chesterfield. I hope his lordship 
will consider my case. I meant 
it asa temporary resource. I have made 
satisfaction and I hope it will be considered. 

Lord Chesterfield has certainly 
some love towards me. He knows I love 
him. He knows I revere his honour as dear 
as my honour. I hope he will accord to me 
the mercy that is in his heart, and show 
clemency to me. There is nobody wishes 
to prosecute. Pray, my Lord Mayor, con- 
sider this and discharge me.” 


There is something wild and very 
piteous in this appeal. It could bring 
no fruit, as Mr. Manley could have. 
told him. His friends were power- 
less—mere instruments in the hands 
of the law. Andon that Saturday 
morning, the well-known Doctor 
Dodd, the fashionable preacher, was 
committed to take his trial. All 
London read it in their evening paper, 
and there was no sermon in Bedford- 
street that night. 


VII. 


THIs was the eighth of February. 
The Old Bailey sessions were on the 
22nd—an interval of only a fortnight. 
How the business was talked over, 
wondered at, and even relished, may 
be conceived, when we think what 
a season of nine days wonder it was. 
It was only the beginning of the 
wretched clergyman’s agony, as it 
might be called. For no one was 
ever to atone so terribly for such a 
transgression. 
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He was committed to the “comp- 
ter,” to await his trial, and the name 
of the Lord Mayor who committed 
him was Sir John Halifax. But, all 
through, he was treated with the 
greatest consideration, and rules 
were stretched almost unwarrantably 
in his favour. He had friends in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, among the al- 
dermen, and the prosecution having 
obtained an order to bring up Robin- 
son, the broker, who had been also 
committed with Doctor Dodd, and 
this being obtained irregularly from 
some inferior clerk of the court, the 
superior members interfered, and had 
it cancelled. Much confusion and 
arguinent was brought about by this 
step ; and one of the Judges, at the 
trial, alluded in strong language to, 
what he called, “ the improper lenity” 
that had been shown the prisoner, 
in putting him on a different footing 
from his fellows. For it seems that, 
with a view of sparing him, he had 
not been brought up six days before 
the sessions, as the ordinary accused 
had been. 

The Grand Jury found the bills, at 
Hick’s Hall, “before me,” says Sir 


John Hawkins, with great compla- 
cency. 

Saturday, the 2nd February, came 
round, and Doctor Dodd was placed 


at the bar. The Judges who were to 
try him were, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. 
Justices Peryn and Gould. For the 
Crown, appeared Mr. Mansfield, and 
Mr. Davenport. For the prisoner, 
Cowper, Buller, and Howarth ; the 
two first of whom were to be judges 
later. The popular preacher was not 
likely to want the best assistance 
that money could procure. They 
must have felt, however, that it was 
a desperate case, and they could 
rely but on the feelings of the jury, 
and on a preliminary objection. When 
the prisoner was being indicted, he 
begged leave to read a paper, and the 
severity of those days not allowing 
the accused the benefit of a speech 
from his counsel, and even forcing 
him to open matter of legal objection 
himself, Dr. Dodd proceeded to say, 
that as Robinson’s name was on the 
back of the bill found by the Grand 
Jury, and as his testimony had been 
placed before them by surreptitious 
means, and in defiance of the order 
of the Court, he was advised, the 
indictment could not be sustained ; 
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and thereupon his counsel proceeded 
to argue the legal question. 

It was, what might be called, a 
“nice point,” and on accotint’ of’ the 
greater indulgence extended to pri 
soners in the construction of ‘cri- 
minal doubts, might seem ‘to offer a 
fair chance ; ‘and a very spirited 
argument followed. It’ was evident 
that the counsel for the defence 
strained every nerve to carry ‘this 
point. Lord Hale, and many other 
authorities were quoted ; and it’ did 
seem founded in justice that the pri- 
soner should not be affected by a wit- 
ness who was himselfopen to the same 
charge, and whose evidence, as ‘it 
was illegally obtained, should prac- 
tically be assumed not to have been 
before the Grand Jury, and therefore 
not before the present court. Mr. Maris+ 
field, on the other side, in’ a ‘calm 
and logical argument, disposed of the 
objection ; declared that it was “ per- 
fectly new” to him ; that it was tid 
concern of the Court what evidence 
was before the Grand Jury, or how it 
came to them ; neither were they 
to weigh its legality or illegality’; 
but it was quite sufficient that the 
bill was found. 

The Judges inclined to this view, 
but offered the Crown to let them 
prefer a new indictment, or else go 
on with the present one at their 
peril, and have “the point saved” 
for the opinion of the Judges. B 
this latter course, even if the pri- 
soner was found guilty, and the 
Judges decided with him, he never 
could be indicted on the same charge 
again—so there wasa good deal of risk 
in adopting it ; but so confident were 
the Crown in this view of the law; 
that they elected to take the chance. 

It has been mentioned how he had 
managed to attach the “ city people” 
to him. It was not therefore sur- 
prising when, after the argument 
had closed, Alderman Woolridge 
stood up, and in 4 warm and excited 
speech, in which we almost hear his 
voice trembling, spoke of the pro- 
ceeding as “an order wickedly, fraud: 
ulently, and maliciously obtained,” 
and perhaps by something worse 
than all these epithets. “It strikes 
me with astonishment,” the Alder- 
man went on; “I know nothing of 
the law ; I speak from what I feel 
in my own heart. I say, if the pri- 
soner at the bar is convicted by 
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means of this order being surrepti- 
tiously obtained, 7 would not stand 
in the clerk’s place for all itis worth ! 
I say let him hold up his hand and 
say whether he does not think the 
blood of the man at the bar will 
not fall upon his head !”” This strange 
burst signifies something more than 
mere displeasure at an irregularity in 
the court, and shows how excited 
men’s minds were about the unhappy 
Doctor’s case. No notice was taken 
of these remarks, and the trial went 


on. 

The Doctor was accordingly in- 
dicted in eight counts, framed with 
the usual ingenious variations, so as 
to cover every degree of moral delin- 

uency comprised in the offence. 

nsfield stated the case in a calm 
and temperate discourse, opening his 
speech with an allusion to the extra- 
ordinary degree it had been a subject 
of conversation for the past fort- 
night, and exhorting the jury to dis- 
miss all rumours from their minds. 
Witnesses were then called, whose 
testimony, dovetailed together, make 
up the story of the fraud I have 
given. There were some singular 
violations of the law of evidence 
tolerated by the Judges. For in- 
stance, the whole of the Doctor’s 
behaviour, speeches, and confession, 
and admissions, on and after his ar- 
rest, when no caution had been given 
to him, were received. So, too, Mr. 
Manley, the solicitor, was allowed 
to tell all that passed between him 
and Lord Chesterfield, when he 
called on him with the Earl’s remarks 
and denial of the bond. And when 
this was faintly and doubtingly ob- 
jected to by the prisoner’s counsel, 
the Judge remarked, “Surely we 
have only to ask Lord Chesterfield 
himself,’ as though it was to save 
time. 

Presently the Earl was placed in 
the witness-box, amid great sensa- 
tion in the court, for the relation be- 
tween the pupil and patron was well 
known, and to the great agitation of 
the prisoner in the dock. 


‘«O, that eternal night,” 
He wrote from his cell— 


“ Had in that moment screened me from 
myself, 
My Stanhope to behold !” 


But his evidence was decisive. 
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Everything was only too clear. The 
case for the prosecution closed, and 
then Mr. Justice Peryn said, “ Now, 
Doctor Dodd, this is the time for you 
to make your defence to what the 
witnesses have said.” And Doctor 
Dodd then spoke his defence—a very 
pathetic and moving address, but 
which was yet nodefence. He said he 
was advised that the Act of Parlia- 
ment “runs perpetually in that style 
—with an intention to defraud,” but 
that in his mind there could have 
been none such, for he had restored 
and meant to restore what he had 
taken. He had made a perfect and 
amplerestitution. “I leave it,myLords, 
to you, and gentlemen of the Jury to 
consider, if an unhappy man does 
transgress, what can God and man 
desire more?’ He then added, that 
he had been “ pursued with the most 
oppressive cruelty, prosecuted after 
the most express engagement, after 
the most delusive and soothing ar- 
quments” (a curious expression) “from 
Mr. Manley.” Death, he owned, 
would be the most pleasant of all 
blessings after this place. But he 
would be glad to live for the sake of 
his wife who, for twenty-seven years, 
had been “an caamaielel example 
of conjugal affection to me, and 
whose behaviour in this crisis would 
draw tears of approbation from the 
most inhuman.” He then urged 
that bis creditors would suffer cruelly 
by his death. All of which were idle 
topics, and could have no effect with 
men who consider their oath, and 
the stern duty cast upon them by 
that oath. So indeed the Judge 
hinted, who owned that this had been 
“avery pathetic address.” But he 
could scarcely pass by the weakness 
of the Doctor’s defence. As to his 
having no intention to defraud, and 
a purpose to make restitution, he 
very gently pointed out that if ex- 
cesses of such a kind were to be ad- 
mitted, it would be a defence for 
criminals of every kind and degree— 
for how could the law take notice of 
what was passing in their minds. He 
could scarcely answer for himself 
that he would have restored the sum. 
To which the Judge might have 
added that the restitution on which 
the prisoner leant so much was 
after his arrest—a step which we 
may be sure any detected criminal 
would gladly take, if it was to help 
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him. We might add, too, as to the 
point of infention supposed by the 
Act of Parliament, that to certain acts 
the law presumes a certain natural 
intention ; and it was for the jury to 
say whether this getting money by 
the use of Lord Chesterfield’s name 
was not a ‘fraud. 

At the close of the charge, an in- 
genious “point”? was made by the 
prisoner’s counsel. These were the 
days when “a flaw” in the indict- 
ment was fatal. If the prisoner was 
accused of an offence ever so little 
differing from the one proved, he 
escaped. Now, the indictment can 
be amended on the spot. It was laid 
in the charge that he had forged an 
instrument for seven hundred pounds 
annuity ; but the bond produced to 
support that charge had the word 
seven all blotted, so as to be illegible. 
The proof and the charge did not 
therefore correspond. It was ingeni- 
ous ; and the Judgeadmitted its force, 
but neutralized it by telling the jury 
it was for them to consider whether 
the blotted word was meant to repre- 
sent seven. 

They retired. They were only ten 
minutes away. In a broken voice (it 
was said “ weeping”), they brought 
in their verdict—‘* Guitry!’” The 
court resounded with sobs, and his 
weeping friends gathered about him. 
A memorial for mercy was drawn up 
by the jury, and signed. 


VIII. 


HE was removed that very night to 
Newgate. He had actually passed 
through those grim, vault-like crypts, 
which only yesterday were traversed 
by the miserable “ Flowery Land” 
pirates. Then set in for him that 
miserable season, which might be al- 

“most called an Agony ; and which, by 
an unhappy complication, became 
really worse than ten thousand 
deaths. 

Curious to say, he had visited New- 
gate to attend prisoners ; and his wife, 
with that untiring affection which no 
neglect could wear out, had always 
been careful to furnish him with “ an- 
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tidotes preventive,” as he called them, 
against the terrible contagion of the 
dreadful place. 

Newgate was then very much in 
the state of the prison to which the 
z00d Doctor Primrose was consigned. 
it was an abomination, and one of 
the plague-spots of the land, though 
Mr. James Hanway was even then 
trying to bring about some ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the prisoners. 
But as criminal life was then held so 
cheap, it was only natural that what 
ministered to the support of his life 
should be equally disregarded.* In 
all the agitation of this terrible 
change, with death hanging over his 
head, and his wife just torn from his 
arms as the hour for locking up drew 
near, on the second night of his ar- 
rival—a Sunday—how will it be sup- 

osed the prisoner spent his hours? 
fn writing vapid, stilted, unprofitable 
blank verse—the mass of weak, vain, 
ill-judged lines that go to make up 
“The Prison Thoughts”—a task he 
continued steadily for five weeks. The 
vices that shipwrecked him leavens 
the whole of this production—vanity 
and theatrical effect. The cantos are 
labelled The 7'rial, The Retrospect, 
&c.; and every line furnishes a peg 
on which to hang some personal re- 
ference to his private glories. There 
are notes that show off his erudi- 
tion; references—“See my Com- 
mentary ;” allusions to “My Tully,” 
to theatres, pictures, travels in 
France, deceased comedians —inter- 
rupted every moment with unworthy 
appeals for mercy, whining Jeremiads 
over his fate, and the exaggerated 
self-laudation of ostentatious peni- 
tence and complacent conversion. 
These “ Prison Thoughts” are a sure 
index of that “ unsoundness” which 
may be traced all through the pattern 
of his life, and which threw off, even 
to the last hour of his life, those wild 
flashy lights, which are wholly incon- 
sistent with sincere, steady repent- 
ance. All through, he harps on what 
he calls his “foes” and his “ perse- 
cutors”—as though, indeed, he had 
been the victim of some conspiracy. 

Mr. Akerman was the governor—a 


* I find that there was at this time a hulk upon the Thames, packed with prisoners, 


the working of which as an experiment was regarded with great curiosity. 


It was 


announced that some sixty had ‘died, but still it was considered most satisfactory as an 


experiment. 





kind and benevolent official —who, 
from the day of his incarceration, 
seems to have given every indulgence. 
He was allowed a large, comfortable 
room, carpeted, and a fire, which 
faced the door. He had books, and 
indeed everything he desired. But 
nothing could shut out the grim and 
terrible associations of the place. 

hrough the walls, the horrid riot, 

e awlul saturnalia, arising from the 
promiscuous herding together of pri- 
soners of every shade of crime, came 
to his ears. He began his “ Prison 
Thoughts” ateight o’clock—“the hour 
when they lock up this dismal place ;” 
and then, and even up to midnight, 
was shocked and appalled by “the 
din of rough voices shrieking impre- 
cations, roaring bursts of loud ob- 
streperous laughter, and strange choirs 
of gutturals,” which were heard even 
at midnight. The more hardened 
criminals had a habit of clanking their 
chains, as if in wanton defiance of au- 
thority. In short, it was a terrible 
medley of horrible sounds, dreadful 
to a sensitive mind. More chilling 
still, was the booming of St. Sepul- 
chre’s beil, close by, which, “ by long 
and pious custom,’ was tolled the 
night before au execution, for the pur- 
pose of announcing to criminals that 
their end was near; and as Monday 
was execution-day, this lugubrious 
memento was heard nearly every 
Sunday night. It seemed doubtful if 
he was in real danger after all. Great 
hopes were entertained of the law 
point. Still, exertions were being 
made outside-—faint, however, as 
compared with the exertions to be 
made later. Petitions were signed. 
Nearly three months passed over, and 
it came to the 18th May, when eleven 
of the Judges—the Chief-Justice De 
Grey being absent—met at their 
chambers in Sergeants’-Inn, and dis- 
cussed the question of Robinson’s 
evidence, They were unanimous in 
holding that it was legally admitted. 

The ground was fast slipping from 

neath him. It shows how deep the 
interest was in the matter, that on 
that very same day a Privy-Council 
was held at St. James’s, at which 
Lords Mansfield, North, Hertford, 
Hillsborough, Carlisle, and others, 
with the Lord Chancellor, assisted, 
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where they debated upwards of an 
hour on the propriety of suffering the 
law to take its course. There can be 
no question but that Lord Mansfield 
formed a harsh and adverse opinion 
from the very outset. This was the 
popular belief; and it is confirmed 
by a bitter newspaper remark, of 
nearly the same date, which shows 
him taking then a strong line of se- 
verity to the wretched prisoners who 
were rotting away in the Thames 
Hulks.* 'o the same Privy-Council, 
Lord Weymouth was seen to go in, 
varrying “a bundle of petitions ;” 
but no decision was arrived at. 

Now began the agitation outside. 
From this time forth, he was to be 
spoken of as “the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd,” everywhere, in conversations 
as well as in newspapers—a title, Sir 
J. Hawkins remarks, in one of his 
very few just observations, which 
contributed a good deal to send 
abroad a false idea of his situation, 
as though he had been altogether the 
victim of circumstances. The name 
filled the air. He was the universal 
subject in club, coffee-house, and 
drawing-room. It was mentioned 
with commiseration; yet if we are 
to accept the following story as true, 
it is hard to suppose that he could 
have been in aframe of mind suitable 
to entertain a project of the kind I 
am new about to mention ; but the 
authority seems too satisfactory to 
reject the story. 

The very day after the conviction, 
Mr. William Woodfall, the well- 
known printer of Zhe Morning 
Chronicle, received a note from Dr. 
Dodd, begging that he would call 
upon him. He was a little distressed 
at the notion ; but, being a person of 
humanity, hastened at once to the 
prison. On being shown in, he began 
with some commonplaces of sympa- 
thy and commiseration; but to his 
payees the Doctor interposed, and 
said composedly, “ that this was not 
the business on which he had sent 
for him ;” that he had heard that his 
newspaper naturally brought him in 
contact with managers and players; 
and that he thought of something by 
which he could serve him. The 
printer immediately “ offered his ci- 
vilities.” The Doctor then pulled out 
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aplay ! Itwas “Sir Roger de Coverley” 
and based on the story in The Spec- 
tator; had been begun long before, 
and had been finished in the gaol. He 
begged of the printer to receive it, 
and to use his interest with the ma- 
nagers to get it brought forward. 
Much relieved at this business-like 
proposal, the printer agreed with 
alacrity, and took it away with him. 
He, later, suggested a few alterations, 
which were adopted; and actually 
corresponded with him on the sub- 
ject until a week before his execu- 
tion. The comedy was said, many 
ears ago, to be in the hands of Mr. 

arris, of Covent-Garden celebrity.” 


IX. 


But now another actor was to step 
upon the stage, and a grand massive 
nature to stand beside that miserable 
shrinking figure, overshadow it, and 
lift it into something like dignity. 
But for the brave, honest, manly, and 
even chivalrous countenance of John- 
son, the last scenes of the last days 
of the miserable man would have lost 
even that decent semblance of pa- 
thetic interest which seems to hang 
about it, had not the “grand old 
Samuel” so resolutely, so earnestly, 
and so unselfishly, too—for his inter- 
ference scarcely brought him credit— 
lent him his strong arm. Of all 
Johnson’s many acts of true Chris- 
tian behaviour, I know none we can 
look to which shows him so noble as 
this aid to the doomed parson. 

Hawkins said they had never met; 
but this was incorrect. Johnson re- 
collected having been once in his com- 
pany, and relished him as little as he 
did “the man Sterne.” The two 
natures were indeed as unlikely to 
mix as oil and water. Johnson shrank 
from the fiash and tinsel of the ec- 
clesiastical macaroni. Johnson did 
not well recollect the occasion, but 
he made a very great impression on 
Dodd, who, the very next day, sent a 
perfect photograph of the “great 
moralist” to his friend Parkhurst— 
the same who had been so impressed 
after dinner by Dodd’s soliloquy 
upon divine things. 


“T spent yesterday afternoon,” he wrote, 
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“ with Johnson, the celebrated author of 
The Rambler, who is of all others the oddest 
and most peculiar fellow I ever saw. He 
is six feet high, has a violent convulsion in 
his head, and his eyes are distorted. He 
speaks roughly and loud, listens to no man’s 
opinion—thoroughly pertinacious of his own. 
Good sense flows from him in all he utters 
and he seems possessed of a prodigious fund 
of knowledge, which he is not at all reserved 
of communicating; but in a manner so ob- 
stinate, ungenteel, and boorish, as renders it 
disagreeable and unsatisfactory.” 


He had even tried secretly to force 
his way into the Literary Club; but 
the overture was not very warmly 
received, so it fell to the ground. He 
now thought of that powerful pen, 
and that weighty moral influence, 
and tried to secure its aid. One 
morning, Allen, Johnson’s landlord in 
Bolt Court—a warm friend of Dodd’s 
—came with a letter from a per- 
son whom Johnson did not know 
—the Countess of Harrington. Dodd 
possibly knew of Johnson’s prejur 
dices against him, and had secured 
this intercessor. Johnson read it, 
walking up and down, “ with much 
agitation,” and then said, “‘ Iwill do 
what I can.” Never did that pro- 
mise—often one merely of course— 
receive so large and generous a mea- 
sure of performance. He set himself 
to the labour at once. 

The Old Baiiey sessions were now 
at hand, and on the 26th May he was 
brought up to receive sentence ; and 
being asked what he had to say why 
it should not be passed upon him, he 
delivered what was called “an ani- 
mated and pathetic address,” written 
for him by the manly hand of his new 
friend. It merely touched, very light- 
ly and judiciously, on the merits of a 
past life—on the sudden fall—and 
moderately took credit for thirty 
years poe in charity. Can we not 
hear the voice of Johnson in this pas- 
sage }— 


“Thavefallen from reputation which ought 
to have made me cautious; and froma fortune 
which ought to have given me content... 1 
am sunk at once into poverty and scorn; 
my name and my crime fill the ballads— 
the sport of the thoughtless, and the triumph 
of the wicked.” 


It was truly Johnsonian to sa, 
he did not mean to be “finally fraud- 


* This history will be found in Cooke’s life of Foote. 





“ulent,” which expressed in two words 
all the refinements and excuses about 
meaning to restore the money. And 
with this pathetic close it ended :— 


“ Let not a little time be denied me, in 
which I may by meditation and contrition, 
be prepared to stand at the tribunal of Om- 
nipotence, and support the presence of that 
Judge who shall distribute to all according 
to their works, who will receive to pardon 
the repenting sinner, and from whom the 
merciful shall obtain mercy. 

“For these reasons, amidst shame and 
misery, I yet wish to live; and most hum- 
bly entreat that I may be recommended by 
your lordship to the clemency of his Ma- 
jesty.” 


Yet it may be questioned if these 
studied periods of weighty English 
would have been as effective for 
an audience, as the agitated, un- 
prepared address fresh from Dodd's 
own heart. But Johnson wisely saw 
that all was dependent on argument ; 
and there is real skill all through these 
papers, in the way the very delicate 
topics are put. Of those ballads, 
which were hoarsely chanted in the 
open street, we too may hear a snatch. 

ere is the fashion in which the “Un- 
fortunate Dr. Dodd” was sung :— 


“Come let us all pray for protection 
To our gracious Heavenly God, 
Lest we have cause for deep reflection, 
Like the unhappy Doctor Dodd ; 
Who though so great, so fine a preacher, 
And once a chaplain, as they tell, 
This reverend and learned teacher, 
How alas, alas! he fell. 


“ He forged the bond, it was purporting 
To be the bond of a noble peer, 
Four thousand two hundred pounds it men- 
tions, 
Which Dr. Dodd received were clear. 
He paid the broker he employed 
For his trouble, without doubt ; 
And in a very few days after, 
This forgery it yas found out. 


Il. 


“ His yearly income, we are informed, 
Was five or six’ hundred so round, 
And if he could not live upon it, 
How must a curate with forty pound ? 
But pride and luxury bring ruin, 
And to the greatest misery, 
Now this was Dr. Dodd's undoing, 
And set him upon forgery.” 


Unfortunate Doctor Dodd. 
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For this assistance he wrote Juhn- 


son a letter of fervent gratitude. He 
said he could not conceive “my ever 
dear sir,” the use that speech “on the 
awful day” had been to him ; “I ex- 
perience every hour some good effect 
from it.” yma was busy, too, 
composing a sermon for him—* your 
kind and intended favour” he calls it. 
“T am sure, had I your sentiments 
constantly to deliver for them, in all 
their mighty force and power nota soul 
could be left unconverted”—a strain 
of compliment that must have jarred 
on Johnson. He winds up by calling 
him “ the first man of our times.” 

From this time his life became, as 
Walpole put it, “a series of protracted 
horrors.” It was more a flurry and 
a fever than a life ; and in this fever 
the sands of life were fast slipping 
away. Nor was this agitation inside 
the prison only ; the whole country 
was ina ferment. Monster petitions 
were presented from various sources. 

The Methodists, to whom he was 
not thought to be partial, took up his 
case with extraordinary eagerness ; & 
petition was drawn up by Johnson— 
“fone of the most energetic composi- 
tions ever seen,” says Hawkins ; con- 
ceived in a tone of lowly contrition, 
praying for mercy for “ the most dis- 
tressed and wretched of your Majesty’s 
subjects, William Dodd.” 

The petition was engrossed upon a 
large sheet of parchment, in an exqui- 
site specimen of calligraphy, by ““I'om- 
kins, of Sermon-lane,” one of the most 
famous penmen that ever lived. He 
made his way to the Doctor's cell, 
and offered these charitable services, 
such as they were. The heading was 
a miracle of flourishes andscroll- work. 
He even tried to get Richard Wilson, 
the painter, and other artists, to deco- 
rate it with effigies of Mercy and Be- 
nevolence, thinking that this would 
have a powerful effect on the royal 
mind. It was then taken round ; sig- 
natures were canvassed for. A fashion- 
able fencing master of the day, 
well recollected a sort of deputation 
of the elder Sheridan and the Rev. 
Dudley Bate, going round to all the 
houses in Soho-square, with the large 
roll of parchment, and inkhorns at 
their button holes, “like tax-gather- 
ers,” as indeed Horne Tooke told them 
when they came to him.* The same 











* Angelo’s Memoirs, . 
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free-spoken clergyman said to them 
roughly—“ Indeed, neighbour Bate, I 
think it would be as weil that you and 
I should have nothing to do with this 
business ; three such persons (i¢., 
Dodd, Tooke, and Bate) will not be 
very welcome to the King.” 

Mrs. Dodd found her way to John- 
son; got this petition, with some dif- 
ficulty, signed by the grand jury, and 
by the jury that tried him ; then sent 
it abroad—circulated it everywhere, 
and ina very short space it was signed 
by some 23,000 persons. All the while 
paragraphs in the newspapers, in the 
same key, about “the unfortunate 
Doctor Dodd,” kept up the excite- 
ment. Johnson himself wrote some 
editorial remarks in one journal, in 
which were some admirable Rambler- 
like arguments, the strongest of 
which was, “that no arbiter of 
life and death has ever been 
censured for granting the life of a 
criminal to honest and powerful soli- 
citation.” He also prepared one for 
Mrs. Dodd, to be laid at the feet of 
the Queen. Earl Perey, then very 
popular with the people, was got to 
present the petition. Another peti- 
tion was also prepared by the same 
hand, to be sent up by the common 
council, which, however, he said they 
had “mended.” These repairs which 
escaped Boswell, Mr. Croker succeed- 
ed in discovering. 

On Friday, June 6, was witnessed in 
the chapel of Newgate a very strange 
spectacle, and _one of a very tragic 
significance. The convicts were all 
gathered there ; and from the pulpit 
a sermon was delivered to them by a 
clergyman who was himself a convict 
—and a condemned convict. It must 
have been an awful and deeply im- 
pressive sight. And indeed we can 
conceive that nothing could have 
more weight, or have been more pro- 
fitable for the abandoned miscellany 
of convicts about him, than some 
earnest words addressed to them from 
one who was addressing them, as it 
were, half way out of his grave. A 
truly sincere penitent would have 
sogrearnnn Dian enpertaaily. But 
it looks as though this hapless Dodd 
had clutched at it only as another 
possible plank, to which he might 
cling, and get to shore. Johnson 









* Boswell gives some of the alterations in this sermon, which are characteristic enough, 
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was made to write the sermon. It 
was then carefully altered, prured, 
and added to, in Newgate—and even 
furnished with notes ; for it was in 
fact to be preached, not to the miser- 
able convicts, but to the great London 
congregation outzide. All this looks 
like some of the old theatricals ; but 
still, in dark, desperate straits, it is 
hard to deal severely with him." 
Very shortly “The Convict’s Address 
to his Unhappy Brethren” (a melo- 
dramatic title) was published, and 
greedily read. 

Great hopes were now begun to be 
entertained, and not without reason. 
At times his fate did seem to rest on, 
literally, the turn of a card. It was 
debated many times. The King could 
not make up his mind. Walpole 
represents Lord Mansfield as playing 
a most malignant part. It was art- 
fully put, as a question between that 
dreadful and dangerous entity, “the 
people” and the royal power. The 
people were growing very daring, 
and this looked like pressure. It was 
said even before the judges had given 
their opinion, he had declared that 
the law should be carried out. 

It has been popularly said that the 
King had declared, thatif he pardoned 
Dodd, he would have considered that 
he had murdered the Perreaus—two 
forgers who had been executed the 
year before. This was actually im- 
puted to Johnson, which was improb- 
able on the face of it; but with more 
likelihood was said by Hawkins to 
have appeared in a newspaper. By 
whoever spoken it was a stupid and 
illogical consequence, for it assumed 
that the aanied precisely the same 
shade of guilt. 

It had now come to June. The 
exertions were being redoubled and 
made with almost frantic ardour. In 
the second week of this month the 
Recorder “ made his report to His Ma- 
jesty of such prisoners as were lying 
under sentence of death in Newgate 
—viz.: Doctor William Dodd and 
Joseph Harris.” It is a horrible tes- 
timony to the barbarous code of the 
times, that Joseph Harris’s offence 
was the robbing of a stage coach pas- 
senger of “two half guineas and 
about seven shillings.’ But no one 
seems to have ever dreamt of inter- 
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fering for the life of luckless Joseph 
Harris. 

On the 15thof Junethe Privy Coun- 
cil assembled, and deliberated for the 
last time on the case of the several 
prisoners. A final decision was at 
last arrived at ; and it was to be read 
in the London papers of that evening 
that a warrant had been made out for 
the execution of Dr. Dodd, on Friday 
the 27th. This announcement only 
induced more desperate exertions. 

Johnson had done all he could, but 
there was more required from him. 
It was Sunday, June the 22nd, and the 
terrible day, fixed for Friday, was 
drawing on rapidly. Johnson had 
gone down to Streatham, and was sit- 
ting in the Thrale pew of the little 
church of that place, his mind per- 
haps wandering away to the miser- 
able prisoner up in London—when a 
letter was hurriedly brought in tohim, 
during the service, which he read as 
hurriedly, and then left the church, 
He said afterwards humbly, that he 
trusted that he should be forgiven, if 
he for once deserted the service of 
God for that of man. It would be 
only a Pharisee indeed that could 


bring him to task for sucha dereliction. 

The letter was an agitated letter, 
written that very morning by the 
miserable prisoner, and sent down by 


express to Johnson. It is in a tone 
of prostration—almost of despair. 
“Tf his Majesty,” it said, piteously, 
“ could be moved to spare me and my 
family the horrors and ignominy of 
a public death, which the public itself 
is solicitous to wave, and to grant me 
in some distant, silent corner of the 

lobe, to pass the remainder of my 
ae in penitence and prayer, I would 
bless his clemency and be humbled.” 
Johnson went home, and wrote a let- 
ter to the King—a well-written docu- 
ment ; but, like all the rest, fatally 
betraying the hand that wrote, and 
the head that dictated. It ended in 
the same sentiments with which Dodd 
had written to Johnson, only Johnson 
put “ to hide my guilt in some obscure 
corner of a foreign country,” instead 
of that, “ silent, distant corner of the 

lobe.” After all, a simple letter 
rom the prisoner might have been 
more efficacious than this vicarious 
entreaty. But with this letter he 
sent a wholesome caution, which yet 
reflects his honest sympathy, and 
goodness of heart. 
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“ Sir,—I must seriously enjoin you not 
to let it be at all known that I have writ- 
ten this letter, and to return the copy to 
Mr. Allen in a coverto me. I hope I need 
not tell you that I wish it success. But do 
not indulge hope. Tell nobody.” 


He had interpreted truly and saga- 
ciously the little signs of mercy. 

But this true and manful ally went 
yet farther. We know him to have 

en full of a rough, sturdy pride, 
which made him always disinclined 
to ask personal favours, especially 
where a poor chance of success would 
bring with it the mortification of a 
refusal. But he did not seruple to 
sacrifice all personal feelings. He 
actually brought himself to write an 
application, in his own name, and 
signed with the well-known “Sam. 
JoHNsOoN,” to Mr. Jenkinson, then 
Secretary-at-War, begging his inter- 
position—a very short letter, but a 
very close and admirable letter, in 
which he urged the topics he had 
put forward in the newspaper article ; 
and it will be seen, by a single dra- 
matic expression, how forcibly he 
could put it. One motive he urged 
was, that he was “the first clergyman 
of our church who has suffered pub- 
lic execution for immorality ; and I 
know not whether it would not be 
more for the interest of religion, to 
bury such an offender in the obscurity 
of perpetual exile than to expose him 
in a cart, and on the gallows, to all 
who, for any reason, ure enemies to 
the clergy.” This was well put, in 
days when the cry was, that there 
were many such -enemies abroad. 
And he added to it another weighty 
motive. “Supreme power,” he said, 
“has in all ages paid some attention 
to the voice of the people ; and that 
voice does not least deserve to be 
heard when it calls out for mercy, 
There is now a very general desire 
that Dodd's life should be spared. 
More is not wished; and, perhaps, 
this is not too much to be granted.” 

He was naturally reluctant to maké 
this personal application, but he said 
later, that when Dodd was on the 
scaffold he would say to himself, “I 
would not have been here, if he had 
written ;’ and then added a little 
vehemently, “Sir, I could not bear 
the thought of that.” He could not ; 
for with that great, feeling heart of 
his, the idea of a fellow-man suffer- 
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ing through some moral omission of 
his was indeed agony. 

Mr. Jenkinson was Secretary-at- 
War—searcely the proper source of 
mercy to apply to. That letter was 
never netined. erhaps, it was tliought 
“an intrusion,” as Johnson put it in 
his letter ; but it does not seem likely, 
as My. Jenkinson (later becoming 
Lord Hawksbury) wrote in his “polite 
answer” to Boswell, that it never 
reached its destination. That noble 
person said, he never received it ; 
which may be read, however, that he 
never recollected receiving it. 

Mr. Thicknesse made his way in to 
visit him, in the stream of “ friends.” 
Justly he. says, that the wretched 
man “suffered a thousand deaths” 
before he died. He found Mrs. Dodd 
there, delirious, and in a fever. The 
prisoner, himself, had not closed his 
eyesall night, on account of the crash 
of fetters being unriveted, for the 
execution of some criminals in the 
morning. “ Every blow was a shock.” 
He got Thicknesse to go to Lord 
Orwell to cet his signature. But 


that nobleman, who was glad to 
have the fashionable clergyman to 


dinner, declined to have anything to 
do with him, now that the blight of 
Newgate had settled on him—a truly 
characteristic trait. 

I wonder, on this, did that curious 
— in his early novel occur to 
nim, which seems a curious anticipa- 
tion of his own act. “The time for 
his execution is fixed. . . . He 
applied toall those great friends . 
and begged them to use all their in- 
terest inhis favour. Oneofhisfriends, 
more especially with whom he had 
lived in great esteem, gave him the 
severest shock. In answer he received 
the following letter . ‘Tt sur- 
prises me, that you have the confi- 
dence to make any application to me, 
when you well know that I am per- 
fectly convinced you deserve the fate 
you are about to suffer’”” Precisely 
the answer Lord Orwell gave. 

The “friends” were still exerting 
themselves. As the interval narrowed, 
the expedients grew more desperate. 
A thousand pounds were easily got 
together ; and, it is said, his gaolor’s 
fidelity was tempted with this large 
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sum ; but Mr, Akerman declined.* 
During his last days, a man hung 
about the gaol, with £500 in his 
pocket, seeking to gain over some of 
the meaner officials. _A yet more 
difficult plan was then laid out. 

There was a Mrs. Wright in Lon- 
don about this time, very cunning in 
wax modelling, and of some reputa- 
tion in that art. She told Mr. 
Thicknesse how she had actually mo- 
delled Dodd’s, and “carried it to 
him under her petticoats.” The plan 
offered some favourable chances. The 
room was large and long. There was 
always a stream of friends coming 
and going, and it did seem feasible to 
dress up a figure in the Doctor’s 
clothes, place it at the table, with his 
“large hat flapped down over his 
eyes.” The keeper, who would look 
in at the door, would be quite satis- 
fied. But Doctor Dodd, it was said, 
had not the intrepidity to carry out 
the scheme (and it did require intre- 
pidity); and what is a more honour- 
able motive of his not adopting it, he 
was afraid of compromising the gen- 
erous governor, Mr Akerman, who 
had shown him great indulgence and 
relaxed the prison rules. But the 
truth was, the chances were only 
desperate, and an escape after the 
pattern of Lord Nithsdale, only thirty 
years before, was not to be so readily 
compassed. It was accordingly given 
up. 

As I have said, a stream of friends 
kept pouring in and passing out, 
comforting, planning, talking, so that 
the unhappy man had small opening 
for the serious thought his situation 
required. This excitement, I am 
afraid, to his very end buoyed him up 
with the hopes of a reprieve—shut 
out from the world, and with such 
powerful agencies at work, reporting 
to him every hour how they had been 
at work. He was shocked and over 
whelmed when he was told that 
there was in truth no hope. But in 
ashort time he recovered himself and 
behaved with calmness. Yet horrors 
only seemed to gather. Mrs. Dodd’s 
sister, “ Eleonora,’’t had actually sunk 
under the wearing anxiety. Yet the 
friends continued to come and go to 
the very end, eager to see, to comfort, 


* Johnson, and other sources, confirm this story. 
+ She was the wife of a “Mr. Warcup, cheesemonger, in Carey-street’ 
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possibly to talk, certainly to dis- 
turb.* Those well-meant otfives must 
have kept him in a perfect tumult, 
and hindered him from getting ready 
for the tremendous ordeal before 
him. 

On this day he wrote a farewell 
letter to his faithful Weedon Butler. 


* As this is the last letter you are likely 
ever to receive from me, I have taken a 
large sheet of paper. Oh, pray for 
me, my friend, in the last dread scene! I 
am all weakness and imperfection! May 
the Lord Jesus vouchsafe to support and 
strengthen my feeble soul. . . . . . 
On Friday, my friend, my beloved, I shall 
be no more! Weep my sad fate, and with 
tender affection remember that you knew a 
man once, by God's love, the happiest that 
could be in his blessed service, but who, 
seduced by the world and sin, plunged into 
woe as bitter as ever was experienced on 
earth. Adieu! Adieu!” 


At last it was come to the Wednes- 

day, and at midnight of that day, 

thaps the first disengaged moment 

e could find, he sat down and wrote 

a few lines to Samuel Johnson, dated 
June 23, midnight. 


“ Accept,” it ran, “thou great and good 
heart, my earnest and fervent thanks and 
prayers ;” and then alludes pathetically to 
having sought his knowledge at an early 
hour in life. “I pray to God most sincerely 
to bless you with the highest transports, 
and admitted, as I trust I shall be, to the 
realms of bliss before you, I shall hail your 
arrival there with transport, and rejoice to 
acknowledge that you were my comforter, 
my advocate, and my friend. God be ever 
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with you! 


In the morning Johnson sent him 
the following letter, admirable, as it 
seems to me, for its brevity, for its 
weight, and for its words of true 
comfort ; and, in truth, worth pages 
of the commonplaces which another 
person might have written : 


“Dear Srr,—That which is appointed 
to all men is now coming upon you. Out- 
ward circumstances in the eyes and thoughts 
of men are below the notice of an immortal 
being about to stand the trial for eternity 
before the Supreme Judge of heaven and 
earth. Be comforted: your crime, morally 
or religiously considered, has no very deep 
dye of turpitude; it corrupted no man’s 
principles ; it attacked no man’s life; it in- 
volved only a temporary and reparable 
injury. Of this and of all other sins you 
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are earnestly to repent, and may Gop, who 
knoweth your frailty and desireth not our 
death, accept your repentance, for the sake 
of his Son, Jesus Curisr our Lord. 

“In requital of these well-intended 
offices which you are pleased so emphatically 
to acknowledge, let me beg that you make 
in your devotions one petition for my 
eternal welfare. 

“T am, dear sir, your affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Jounson.” 


We almost hear these manly prac- 
tical words. Let us think, too, how 
delicately he modulated his own 
strong sentiments, without at the 
same time any delusive flatteries—for 
there wasno one whothought soawful- 
ly of the terrors of death and the tre- 
mendous responsibilities it brought 
with it. There .is even an artful 
topic of comfort suggested in the first 
sentence, as though what was coming 
on Dodd was only a little in antici- 
pation of what was coming on all. 

There were people who had the 
hardihood to bring Johnson to 
task for the charitable close of his 
letter. The criminal, on receipt of it, 
put it into his wife’s hand and charged 
her never to part with it; for this 
was now his last day, and she was 
come to take leave of him. That 
well-meaning but intrusive Thicknesse 
found his way in even at this sacred 
moment, and describes with much 
natural pathos a scene of dreadful 
anguish. “A situation,” he says, 
“not to be described or conceived.” 
“T walked up to them,” he goes on, 
“and found their hands locked in 
each other's, and their minds as much 
departed as if they had both been dead. 
Plainly perceiving that they neither 
saw me nor one another, I quitted the 
room. At that moment,” he says, 
“T coveted sovereign power.”  Go- 
ing home he wrote the Doctor a letter 
containing some proposals “such as 
no rational man would have given ;” 
and received this reply, which is even 
now almost distressing to read, and 
which seems actually to reflect agita- 
tion and despair. 

‘** Dear Sir,—I am just at present not 
very well, and incapable of judging. I shall 
communicate your kind paper to my friends. 
Many thanks for your attention. I rather 


think it would do hurt and be deemed a 
mob. 


“ Yours in great misery, 


“Ww. D.” 


* It suggests very forcibly the last hours of Palmer, as reported. 
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Yours in great misery! This was 
his last day, and yet the friends were 
coming and going, distracting him 
with plans. A terribleday. Outside, 
the exertions went on. Toplady, a 
Methodist preacher, put up public 
prayers for him ; anda Methodist wo- 
man actually got close up to the King’s 
carriage window and poured ina volley 
of imprecations on him for his inhu- 
manity. On this day too was the 
man with the £500 in his pocket 
skulking about the gaol; but there 
was no hope. But a wild scheme 
for the day of execution had been 
thought of, and the eminent Dr. 
Hunter had been retained for a 
strange purpose. 

His friends stayed with him late ; 
some of them were comforting him 
with the old “common form” of con- 
versation, that it was “a wretched 
world,” and the like. “No! no!” 
said the hapless prisoner, “it has 
been a very pleasant world to me.” 
“T respect him,” said Johnson, “ for 
thus speaking the truth.” “Sir,” he 
said later, in his forcible way, ‘“ Dodd 
would have given both his hands and 
both his legs to have lived.” He was, 
indeed, hungering and thirsting after 
life, and it was growing sweeter to 
him as it was growing shorter. 
Later the friends departed—the last 
night of life ended for him. He went 
to rest—and slept. 


X. 


Ir was now the morning of Friday, 
the 27th. When they went to call 
the hapless criminal, he did not at 
first recollect what was to take place, 
but presently, on its coming back upon 
him, suffered the most dreadful hor- 
ror “and agony of mind,” and became 
outrageously vehement in his speech 
and looks ; but, on coming out of the 
chapel, his face was seen to exhibit 
the greatest calmness and composure. 

Mr. Villette, who filled the dread- 
ful office of “ Ordinary of Newgate,” 
attended on him, together with the 
chaplain of the Magdalen, Mr. Dobey. 
The friends who had been there the 
preceding night also appeared upon 
this occasion ; and all moved on tothe 
chapel. In the vestry they met the 
other criminal, who was to suffer also 
Harris, the youth convicted for the 
“two half sovereigns and somesilver,” 
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and who had attempted suicide in his 
cell. Him Dr. Dodd addressed with 
“great tenderness and emotion of 
heart” on the heinousness of his of- 
fence, and begged that the other cler- 
gyman might be called in to assist in 
moving the heart of the poor youth. 
But “the Doctor’s words,” says one 
who stood by, were the most pathetic 
and effective.” All who looked on 
were greatly affected, and shed tears. 

Coming from the chapel, he prayed 
aloud for his friends ; then said to 
some one near him—‘‘ Now, my dear 
friend, speculation is at an end ; all 
must be real.” It was now half-past 
eight, and they were waiting for the 
otticers. He bid his friends, who were 
all weeping round, pray for him, 
to whom they said, “ We pray more 
than language can utter.” They were 
then summoned down to the press- 
yard, and some one told him there 
was yet a little humiliation he must 
9 through—that of being bound. 

e looked up, and said—“ I feel Iam 
free. My freedom will be there !” 
Even the men apologized to him for 
their duty ; but he thanked them for 
their kindness. He was offered as- 
sistance as they crossed the yard, but 
he declined it with “seeming plea- 
sure.” “No,” he said, “I am firmas 
a rock.” Then they passed out at 
what was called “ The Felons’ Gate,” 
through which the malefactors always 
left the gaol, and ascended the fatal 
cart ; but, as this was the case of 
a clergyman, a mourning-coach was 
provided, in which the convict was 
allowed to ride. 

From an early hour all- London 
had been astir. Tens of thousands 
had come in from the country to see 
the spectacle. With the lower class 
of workmen “ hanging days,” as they 
were coarsely called, even on common 
occasions, were always taken as holi- 
days ; and customers pressing te Lave 
orders hurried were reminde« of this. 
Among the bucks of higher rank it 
had become a favourite sensation ; 
and Selwyn’s craze is well known-- 
a taste, too, that was shared by 
Thomas Warton, the t, and the 
Duke of Montagu. Among a less 
distinguished class it was common to 
meet at “The Rainbow” in Bedford, 
and notably “The Shakspeare,” to 
make up little pleasant parties to go 
and see the “ hanging” next morning. 
A strange, almost brutal, sensational 
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taste, but quite in keeping with the 
savage tone of manners of the time. 

The hapless Doctor’s last proces- 
sion was about to begin. ‘This, too, 
was another stage of the barbarity ; 
for he was to be led along slowly a dis- 
tance of three miles, all through Lon- 
don, to Tyburn. A crowd of the 
sturdier ruffians waited round “The 
Felons’ Gate” to see him ascend his 
mourning-coach, and these were to be 
his attendants to the end ; for they 
put their strong thews to profit, and 
took pride in keeping their place 
through the whole journey. 

Can a more terrible pageant be con- 
ceived than that funeral, as it were, 
of the living, trailing by slowly past 
the Old Bailey, through Newgate- 
street, Snow-hill, and Holborn, and 
into Oxford-street—for we have the 
whole details of the day from one 
who was actually present, and who 
stood in Mr. Langdale the distil- 
ler’s” window, with Abel and Bach, 
the musicians, and saw it go by. 

Allalong that three miles the whole 
of London was out in the streets, 
waiting and expectant. Every win- 
dow was open up to the roof, and 
eager faces filled every window, look- 
ing out. There wasa fever of expec- 
tation and aroar of voices. Then the 
crowds were seen coming—specially 
the strong rutiians, who had begun 
their march at “ The Felons’ Gate,” 
heading the dismal progress, and 
gathering as they came; and that 
lugubrious mourning-coach moving 
along slowly ; and the cart behind it, 
on which was the other criminal. 
As it passed a glimpse was seen of 
the wretched Doctor within, whose 
face, of a “ghastly and sepulchral” 
yaleness, struck every spectator. 

eople in the windows sobbed aloud. 
But the strangest effect is described, 
when, with a decorous respect, 10,000 
hats were swept from 10,000 heads ; 
and the strange, chameleon-like 
change of the seething, floating mass 
from darkness to light and white- 
ness, struck one who was looking 
down from above. What contributed, 
too, to the tragic effect was the father 
of the other convict, who sat on the 
cart and supported his son’s head on 
his lap, and whose gray hairs and 
streaming eyes moved every heart. 

Opposite St. Sepulchre’s they stop- 
ped to receive “nosegays,” according 
to an old custom, and to hear some 
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solemn words from “ the Bellman” — 
exactly as William Griffith, the high- 
wayman whom Doctor Dodd had 
convicted, had stopped not long be- 
fore. Then they moved on again. 
At St. Giles’s the block became tre- 
mendous, and they had to stop often. 
It must have been an agonizing pil- 
grimage for the chief actor, whose 
“ corpse-like face,” says one who saw 
it, was framed, as it were, in the 
mourning-coach window. No won- 
der he said that he would gladly have 
died in the prison yard. He prayed 
all the way. They had actually to 
pass by his former house—I suppose 
in Argyle-street—and it affected him 
greatly. At last it ended, and they 
were at Tyburn. 

Johnson had written an address 
for him, a sort of contrite confession, 
which was to have been read at the 
gallows.; but, owing to the enormous 
crowds, who would not have heard a 
word of it, it was wisely and decor- 
ously omitted. 

He ascended the fatal cart, and, it 
would seem, kept his firmness to 
the end. He prayed aloud for his 
wretched self, for his wife, and the 
youth who was to suffer with him, 
and implored mercy for all his sins. 
Then the rope was fitted to his neck. 
But even then, at the end, I fear this 
suitable tone of mind was to be dis- 
turbed, and a dismal, ghastly Will-o’- 
the-wisp of a hope, was to flutter his 
dying agony ; for the hangman, gained 
over by his friends, whispered to him 
as he adjusted the knot, ** Do not stir 
And going down to 
perform the last office of thetragedy, he 
left it arranged in some way over the 
ear, so that the neck would not be 
broken. John Hunter, the famous 
surgeon, was waiting close by in a 
neighbouring house, where was a 
warm bath ready, and all manner of 
restorative appliances. But the end 
of his life was to come now. The 
cart moved away, and the dark figure 
sways into the air. But it struggled 
convulsively, as was, indeed, to be 
expected. At such a moment, with 
the great gates rolling back, it was 
hard to think of that humane pre- 
caution. In afew moments all was 
quiet, and Dr. Dodd, the fashionable 
preacher, hung there lifeless. 

After some time the body was cut 
down. Thenthe friends came, and tried 
to bear it away. But the crowd was 
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so massed, so eager, so curious, and so 
frantic, that it was impossible to get 
through. Hours were lost—precious 
hours, it was fairly believed; and 
when John Hunter was reached, the 
eminent surgeon’s skill could do no- 
thing. They laboured far into the 
night with their warm baths, “ fo- 
mentings of the chest,” and the other 
recipes of the new system ; but John 
Huuter, M.D., could not raise the dead. 
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A model was made of his face by 
a faithful parish clerk. His body 
was taken away down to Cowley, in 
Buckinghamshire, and interred in the 
church there, but without a stone to 
mark the place. Hapless Mrs. Dodd 
survived some years, but all these 
horrors unsettled her wits. 

This concludes the tragic story of 
Dr. Dodd. : 





YAXLEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TOM RYDER’S EARLY COURTSHIP. 


Tus the Pilmers left Yaxley.. The 
parting between Lizette Stutzer and 
ier dearly loved friend was very af- 
fectionate ; but there was a buoyancy 
in the air of the former, and a bright 
light in her eye shining even through 
tears, which betokened an inward hap- 
ag that could scarcely be clouded 
y the separation from her interest- 
ing little friend. Sad indeed was the 
blank in poor Lizette’s heart when 
her companion was gone from her. It 
is true that the Miss Ryders were 
still very often at Meiklam’s Rest ; 
but they were too different from 
Bessie, too boisterous and unrefined 
to compensate for her loss ; yet Lizette 
liked them too, and they certainly 
seemed to like her. Their brother 
Tom rather frightened her with his 
rough behaviour; and the more she 
appeared terrified, the more pleasure 
he found in exciting her fears, by 
running himself into imminent dan- 
gers, at all hazards, such as leaping 
over the widest streams, raising the 
ire of terrific bulls who would chase 
him fiercely through the fields, roar- 
ing terribly; or climbing up the 
highest trees, and then seeming as if 
he had hardly anything to cling to, 
to keep him from tumbling to the 
ground, and being dashed to pieces ; 
while his sisters looked on at his an- 
tics with great unconcern, merely 
expressing an occasional hope that he 
might yet get a good fall. Lizette’s 
cheeks often turned pale at Tom’s 
hardihood, and indeed for this rea- 
son, perhaps, he liked to rouse her 
fears, she looked so interesting when 


alarmed. At length, the young gen- 
tleman began to send valentines to 
the fair little girl at Meiklam’s Rest 
—effusions of admiration written in 
round, school-boy hand, and bearing 
strong evidence that the writer was 
no poetical genius; they were ail 
signed with the initials T. R., in a 
most glaring and palpable manner ; 
and of all the teasing practised against 
her, Lizette disliked this most, though 
Tom was quite in earnest, for he 
had come to the conclusion that little 
Miss Stutzer was the dearest, pret- 
tiest creature in the world. She was 
so unlike his sisters, and, above all, so 
unlike himself, so fragile and delicate, 
that she possessed a powerful attrac- 
tionforhim. Thereforehe must needs 
write love letters to her, and walk with 
her, and waylay her as she is going to 
visit the sick and poor, and in short 
commence a system of attention that 
Lizette looks upon as persecution ; 
but, she is so quiet and gentle, heis 
not deterred by her openly expressed 
wishes that he would let her walk 
alone— Now, Tom, I wish you 
would go away—lI do, indeed,” were 
words often repeated : but the soft 
eye was not scornful enough to let 
them have the least effect, and Tom’s 
reply would generally be something 
like this—‘‘ Oh, I can’t leave you til 

I get to old Nancy’s ; you know there 
may be a fierce dog on the way, or a 
horrid ruttianly-looking beggar, like 
the one that frightened you so much 
the other day, so I feel it my duty to 
protect you on this lonely road ;” and 
then Lizette would declare that she 
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did not want any protection, and that 
she wished indeed he would just go 
away; but it was all of no avail. 
Tom would walk and talk as long as 
he liked, and that was very long in- 
deed. 

“Ah, Master Ryder,” said Jenny 
Black one day, as he was going from 
Meiklam’s Rest, “you needn’t think 
Miss Stutzer will ever give her heart 
to you. She isn’t fit for you, nor you 
for her. She isn’t made of the same 
clay as other people ; yet you area 
good gentleman, too—I wish you well; 
but don’t think of that young lady : 
don’t.” 

“Why not, Jenny!” asked Tom, 
laughing, but not as over-pleased as 
if old Jenny had prophesied that Miss 
Stutzer would surely love him and 
marry him one of these days, though 
he had no more faith in her seership 
than he had in ghosts or other super- 
uiatural things; yet who is there that 
will not rather hear pleasant than 
unpleasant nonsense ¢ 

“Give up thinking of her—give it 
up,” muttered Jenny, gathering bram- 
bles from the brushwood, and not 
heeding the explanation he had de- 
na “it will be worse for you 
both, if you don’t.” 

“You wicked old wretch !” thought 
Ryder, feeling inclined to pitch some- 
thing at her, as he jumped over a stile 
and disappeared. What was Lizette 
Stutzer, that she should think of re- 
jecting him, the son of Doctor Ryder, 
the rich physician of Yaxley? 

The letters from Bessie Pilmer to 
Meiklam’s Rest were at first very fre- 

uent ; Lizette got one nearly every 
day for the first month of her ab- 
sence ; then, during the next month, 
one came every week ; in the third 
month they appeared once a fort- 
night ; and in the fourth month of 
separation, there came only one al- 
together. At the end of a year Mrs. 
Pilmer herself wrote all the letters 
from Markham House to Meiklam’s 
Rest, and very endearing epistles they 
were, all addressed to Mrs. Meiklam, 
and all full of honied sentences. Bes- 
sie paid no visits to Meiklam’s Rest ; 
once or twice she was invited there 
very pressingly, but she really could 
not accept the “kind invitation,” 
she was so busy, &c. ; till at last she 
was asked no more. Mr. Pilmer, how- 
ever, was despatched frequently to 
the Rest to keep its mistress in re- 
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membrance of him and his family, 
and from him Lizette learned a few 
interesting facts concerning Bessie, 
such as that “she was now a great 
big woman, taller than her mother,” 
or, “oh, very well and blooming,” 
or, “just as merry as ever,” which 
did not impart much information re- 
specting the way she spent her time, 
who her friends were, or what she 
was learning. Lizette’s hours were 
always occupied, except when she 
mused alone in the garden, or while 
sitting out in distant quiet meadows ; 
and even then, if she seemed idle, 
her mind, at least, was busy. The 
Rest was a very retired home, yet the 
young girl was surrounded by ele- 
gance and refinement. Her flowers, 
her books, all carefully selected, her 
needlework, her visits to the poor, 
filled up nearly every little space of 
time ; and then she occasionally drove 
out with Mrs. Meiklam. Her na- 
tural delicacy of thought and feeling 
had much effect upon her manners, 
which were graceful and courteous. 
Although dressed generally with much 
simplicity, she was permitted to wear 
elegant attire, pure and neat, and 
fashioned with taste—for Mrs. Meik- 
lam did not entertain lugubrious views 
on the subject of dress ; she disap- 
proved, of course, of vanity, but 
she liked to see her young favourite 
prettily attired, without appearing 
over-dressed, or eccentric from wear- 
ing stiti, unhappy-looking garments, 
such as some serious-minded indivi- 
duals seem to think necessarily con- 
sistent with piety. Only for Tom 
Ryder’sunwelcome attentions, Lizette 
would have nothing to disturb her 
mind ; his sisters spoke much in his 
favour, declaring him to be most 
kind-hearted, though he had that 
“rough, boisterous way,” and she 
might have tolerated him as a friend, 
if he did not wish her to regard him 
as alover. Had she been older, she 
might have known better how to bear 
or put a stop to a courtship that was 
notagreeable to her ; but—young, shy, 
and too gentle to speak unkindly to 
anyone, even an enemy—she found 
it quite impossible to repel the youth’s 
advances. Tom, on the other hand, 
was by no means overburthened with 
modesty, and he was most persever- 
ing in whatever he undertook : so that 
Lizette had to feel very unhappy and 
embarrassed about this foolish love 
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of his, which she was ashamed to 
say anything about to Mrs. Meiklam, 
though she showed her all the valen- 
tines she had got since she was twelve 
years old. But Mrs. Meiklam could 
not fancy who “T. R.” was; and 
Lizette’s voice was not very audible 
when she ventured to say the initials 
might mean Tom Ryder; and even 
if they did mean Tom Ryder, the old 
lady could only fancy it was a piece 
of child’s play, very amusing and in- 
nocent ; for she remembered when 
Tom’s father was born, and had often 
nursed him herself when he was a 
sturdy infant; and she could not 
fancy his son anything but a child, 
even when he was six feet high, with 
shoulders nearly as broad as his fa- 
ther’s. He was truly a youth of giant 
size, and strength, and Lizette could 
not help often recalling to mind the 
awe she felt on first seeing the doc- 
tor himself, on that dark winter even- 
ing when Dillon Crosbie brought him 
to see her senseless father, long, long 
years ago. And where was Dillon 
Crosbie now? The question often 
occurred to Lizette. The only thing 
she had heard of him for a very long 
time was, by a letter from Mrs. Pil- 
mer to Mrs. Meiklam, in which in- 
formation was given that her nephew, 
at his own desire, had got his com- 
mission in a light infantry regiment, 
stationed at Gibraltar, which Mrs. 
Pilmer lamented in affectionate and 
dreary terms, saying that in her opi- 
nion, the army was a foolish profes- 
sion for a young man who had not 
ample private means to defray the 
many expenses attending it; and 
that she was sure dear Dillon would 
find himself very straitened in cir- 
cumstances, especially as she feared 
he had extravagant notions, like his 
poor father ; adding that Mr. Pilmer 
would be delighted to allow him 
something yearly from his own in- 
come, if he could possibly afford it ; 
but really he had not a farthing to 
spare, their expenses in London were 
so high, notwithstanding their mar- 
vellous economy and self-denial ; and 
she really did not know what Dillon 
was to do; she was in great anxiety 
about him, poor foolish, headstrong 
boy. Mrs. Pilmer had written that 
letter in a state of much excitement, 
as her husband had expressed a de- 
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cided intention of allowing Dillon, at 
least two hundred a-year, till he 
should get his company, and she was 
driven to the pitch of throwing the 
burden from his shoulders to those of 
the Mistress of Meiklam’s Rest, 
though she hated and dreaded the 
alternative. Mrs. Meiklam at once 
replied to the communication, in her 
own handwriting, addressing her let- 
ter to Mrs. Pilmer, towhomshe gave an 
order to apply to her bankers in Lon- 
don for onethousand pounds for Dillon 
Crosbie, for the purchase of his out- 
fit, and other matters. This was 
more than Mrs. Pilmer had wished or 
looked for. A thousand pounds was 
a great deal of money; fifty pounds, 
now and then, would have been quite 
enough to give Dillon, till he should 
get his lieutenancy, when he might 
very well live on his pay; she almost 
regretted that she had mentioned him 
at all to Mrs. Meiklam. That was 
the last news, then, that Lizette had 
heard of Dillon Crosbie, for he did 
not come to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Meiklam before joining his regiment 
at Gibraltar, though warmly invited 
to visit her, when he returned from 
Germany. The invitation was con- 
veyed in a letter to hisaunt, whonever 
delivered the message to him, but 
wrote back to Mrs. Meiklam that he 
was in too great a hurry, preparing 
his outfit, to be able to leave London, 
as it was his wish to sail for Gibraltar 
at once, in a troop-ship going out 
immediately. Mrs. Meiklam was & 
little offended—especially as he did 
not even write to thank her himself; 
but still she did not lose her interest 
in the son of one whom she had dearly 
loved. Once or twice the thought 
crossed her mind that something 
wrong was going on—something that 
she did not understand—something, in 
short, very like the truth. Some 
months after that, she thought she 
would make an alteration in her will 
which had been made many years 
before; and so her lawyer was des- 
patched for by Luke Bagly, who was 
a man much in her confidence. Indeed 
one of Mrs. Meiklam’s few faults was 
her blind trust in some unworthy 
people, whom she never could be per- 
suaded to regard in a true light. Luke 
Bagly was one of these. 
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THE NEW WILL. 


CUNNING in a remarkable degree, 
this man had for more than twent 
ears held supreme sway at Meiklam’s 
Rest, where he first commenced his 
career in life, under the patronage 
of Colonel Meiklam, the late husband 
of his present mistress. Colonel 
Meiklam, who was adored by his 
wife, requested her never to part with 
this faithful steward, as long as he 
conducted himself in a manner be- 
fitting his responsible calling ; and she 
promised she would not. Tyrannical 
and oppressive to his inferiors, he, at 
the same time, treated all theservants, 
who had particular access to the mis- 
tress, with so much consideration and 
attention, that the old lady rarely ever 
heard a word breathed against him; 
and yet Luke was detested sorely by 
many a workman, and many a hum- 
ble peasant. Boastful of his influence 
at the Rest, he felt jealous of other 
favourites, even in a rank far above 
his own; he disliked the young lady 
who was now allowed such rule and 
governance in the house, a person 
whom he considered “no better than 
one of his own daughters, for what 
was her father but a poor starved 
tutor, who had to beg, as you may 
say, after he was dead?” And he 
likewise had always felt an enmity to 
Dillon Crosbie, another supreme fa- 
vourite in childhood. In many ways 
Luke and the young gentleman had 
had differences of opinion; they had 
quarrelled more than once, and the 
man always felt afraid that the youth 
would tell his mistress of these dis- 
putes, which were unfailingly very 
much to the discredit of himself; but 
Dillon never mentioned them to Mrs. 
Meiklam; he regarded tale-telling as 
derogatory to the character of a gen- 
tleman; while, on the other hand, Luke 
dared not breathe a word against the 
lad to his mistress, though he did not 
scruple to make complaints of him to 
Mrs. Pilmer, whom his sagacity soon 
taught him, was but too willing a 
listener to such stories. With all her 
own cunning, Mrs. Pilmer was, yet, 
far behind Luke Bagly in keenness of 
wit. Anyone, even not very deeply 
skilled in human nature, could see 
through that maneeuvring lady; and 


when she talked familiarly to the wily 
steward of her affairs, her hopes, her 
regard for his mistress, &c., he knew 
very well, that she no more cared for 
him, or valued his confidence, than she 
cared for old Jenny Black, one of his 
mortalenemies One of the few peo- 
ple who had ever dared to speak openly 
against Bagly to Mrs. Meiklam was 
poor old Jenny; and of course the lady 
did not particularly heed her obser- 
vations, though she frequently re- 
quested him to treat the crazy crea- 
ture kindly, and not to mind her 
gathering firewood in winter in the 
wild parts of the demesne; but nothing 
would have pleased Luke better than 
to chastise with stripes and blows 
the said being, had he dared. Bagly 
was a clever man; he could write a 
good hand, having in his youth at- 
tended a respectable school, and fora 
short time he had acted in London as 
an attorney’s clerk, till some misde- 
meanor of a grave kind sent him 
home in disgrace. He loved the law 
mightily; and his great delight was to 
send to gaol boys caught robbing the 
orchards, or poachers of hares and 
pheasants. He managed the estate 
well enough, being a skilful agricul- 
turist, enlightened enough to approve 
of new plans of farming. That he put 
money due to hig mistress into his own 
pockets was very certain; as also that 
he rode her horses without her know- 
ledge, and sold sheep and lambs 
without mentioning the matterto her; 
but, withal, Mrs. Meiklam got what 
she considered enough for the produce 
of her lands—more than many an 
honest, stupid steward, of former days, 
had ever been able to hand over to her. 
And then Luke kept such clear 
account books—drew out such com- 
parisons between different manures 
and their products, that his authority 
was often quoted in the agricultural 
notices of the Yazxley Herald. In- 
deed, Mr. Bagly had written more 
than one little article on guano and its 
fertilizing qualities in the said news- 
paper, greatly to his own satisfaction, 
and the increase of his self-import- 
ance. From various hints and con- 
versations, Luke knew very well how 
Mrs. Meiklam wished to dispose of 
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her property by will; in fact, he knew 
the spot where she kept her will in 
the old-fashioned desk in the study, 
where he was wont to repair often to 
make up accounts for the lady, or re- 
ceive instructions from her. One day 
she said to him, laughing and point- 
ing to this little inner drawer, “ Luke, 
if I am carried away suddenly you 
will know where to find my will, so 
that there need be no searching all 
over the house for it.’ And Luke 
had replied : “Ah, God grant, ma’am, 
that the time may be long distant, 
when your will can be of any account;”’ 
and, indeed, he spoke the truth, for 
it would be surely a bad time for 
him. Again, Mrs. Meiklam had said, 
“ Bagly, I am going to make a codicil 
or other will altogether ; so you may 
ride over for Mr. Hill to-morrow, early, 
and desire him to come to me without 
delay.” Accordingly, Luke rode away, 
looking full of importance, and pretty 
shrewd, too. He was not an ugly 
man; his figure was tall and stout; 
his features well shaped, and his eye 
penetrating; his age about fifty-three, 
yet no one would have thought him 
so old, as he was almost as active as 
in youth, both as regarded mental 
and bodily qualifications. While rid- 
ing over to Yaxley, that fine spring 
morning, he felt very brisk, and some 
thoughts, that had long floated vaguely 
through his mind, seemed coming out 
clearer and clearer, as the freshening 
breeze swept over his forehead. On 
reaching Mr. Hill’s office, he found 
that worthy individual busy, as usual, 
with lots of countrymen awaiting an 
interview with him, in the hall. 

“Well, Bagly, what news, now? 
What new idea has seized the good 
lady of the Rest?’ called out Hill, 
when he saw Luke among the group 
of men waiting to speak to him. 
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“Hang me, if I know, Mr. Hill,” 
replied Luke, as he stepped into the 
office and closed the door ; “ but it’s 
something about her will, that’s all ; 
and if she doesn’t make a dozen wills 

et before she dies, my name’s not 


“ Pooh !—adozen !—no, but ascore ; 
there never was an old woman yet 
that had an acre of land that didn’t 
leave it to every relation she possessed, 
and in the end die without a will at 
all; or, maybe, leave it to some cha- 
rity !” said the attorney, with atwinkle 
of his eye, as Luke came near to him. 

“Oh, just so, sir—it’s the way of 
them all. . But I daresay Miss Stutzer 
will come off well in this will, for she’s 
in high favour.” 

“T must be mum about that,” said 
the attorney, shutting one eye. “I 
can’t blab, you know. Tell Mrs. Meik- 
lam I'll be at the Rest in two hours ; 
I can’t hurry any sooner.” 

So Bagly rode pompously home, 
glancing scornfully through shop- 
doors, and at servant-men cleaning 
windows, or gossiping outside houses 
—glancing scornfully at almost every- 
thing. 

- Well, is he able to come?” de- 
manded Mrs. Meiklam, when Bagly 
stood deferentially before her, hat in 
hand. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; he is to make all the 
haste in his power ; he would not dis- 
appoint you for anything, though he is 
up to the eyes in business—he’ll be 
over from Yaxleyin about two hours.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Meiklam, 
who was in the study, reading over 
her old will, which Luke eyed pretty 
sharply, though he had long known 
every word of its contents ; he looked 
well at the old-fashioned desk, too, 
and knew where the key was kept. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AN UNFORTUNATE MEETING. 


“ Let me carry that basket for you ?”’ 
said Tom Ryder, as Miss Stutzer ap- 
peared before him in the elm grove, 
at Meiklam’s Rest, bearing a some- 
what heavy basket, containing cor- 
dials and other comforts for a sick 

nt in the neighbourhood. It was 

te in the evening. 


“Thank you, I can carry it myself,” 


replied Lizette, her colour faintly 
risin 


7 But I will not allow it,” was the 


response, as the young man forcibly 

and suddenly seized the basket. “ How 

can you be so cruel as you are, Lizette 

—always refusing me everything ? 

And for a whole week I have never 

seen you, though wandering about 
28 
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watching for you. Do you really wish 
to avoid me ?” 

“No; nordo I try todo so. If you 
have not seen me, it has been through 
chance. I have no wish to avoid 
meeting an old friend,” said Lizette, 
with dignity, though her heart was 
palpitating. 

“ An old friend !—standing, in your 
estimation, on the same terms as Hil- 
bert or the parish clerk, I suppose ?” 

Lizette made no reply. 

“What in the world is the use of 
being so demure as you always are ! 
Surely a little flirtation cannot be set 
down as a terrible piece of wrong- 
ae Starched and stiff as old Mo- 
ther Meiklam now is, she had her own 
fun once, you may be certain ; so she 
needn’t want to lock you up.” 

“Mrs. Meiklam never wishes to 
prevent my doing what I please, or 
going where I choose,” said the young 
girl, colouring again ; “and I do not 
think her in the least starched.” 

“Evidently you do not agree with 
me in anything,” said Tom, hoisting 
the basket on his shoulder. 

“You will let the basket fall, and 
break the bottles in it,” said Miss 
Stutzer, in alarm. 

“Do not fear ; I could carry it on 
my head quite safe : let’s have a look 
inside,” and Tom stopped to examine 
the contents. 

“T have no time to spare,” cried 
the young girl, imploringly. “Oh, 
Tom, do not delay me !” 

“Hah ! that’s a nice cordia]—sup- 

I tasted it ?—and here a cake ! 
Pon my word, you give away fine 
dainties !” And Mr. Ryder was a 
long while replacing each article taken 
out, and apostrophized at great length. 

“Poor old Mary will have gone to 
sleep before I get to her house,” said 
Lizette, half crying. “ Indeed, Tom, 
you are very unkind to annoy me in 
this way.” 


“ Unkind !” repeated Tom, empha- 
tically. “ You see, Lizette, how little 
you can bear the smallest trials of life, 
and yet you have not the slightest 
compassion for an unfortunate fellow 
ready to blow out his brains for you ! 
Here, now, I will carry the basket all 


safe on my arm, if you will listen 
quietly to something 1 wish to say to 
you; for I am going to London by 
the mail to-night.” 

“Do not say anything to me,” said 
the young girl, navvely ; “I am in too 
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great a hurry now. See, the shadow 
of evening is coming on fast—the sun 
has set long ago.” 

“Well, and of what consequence is 
it, “ has? Am I not here to escort 

ou t” 

“Mrs. Meiklam does not wish me 
to stay out after the dew falls.” 

“That is only an old woman’s fancy. 
The dew is very wholesome—you 
know how it makes plants grow.’ 

Lizettesmiled faintly, and despaired 
of influencing her provoking compa- 
nion to hurry his pace. They were in 
a dark wood, very far from the house, 
starting hares and rabbits as they 
went along, while the air was getting 
cooler each moment, and the dew lay 
already heavy on the grass and fern. 

“Lizette, I remember you when you 
were a little child—so high,” said 
Tom, laying his hand near the earth ; 
“and yet you treat me as if I were a 
perfect stranger to you ; you have 
never given me a kiss in all the years 
we have known each other, and as we 
are about to part so soon, you might 
give me one now.” 

In his efforts to gain what had been 
so long denied, Tom let the precious 
basket fall, and all its contents rolled 
out on the ground—the bottles were 
broken, as poor Lizette had prophesied. 

She was too greatly offended and 
confused by the liberty he had taken 
of addressing her in this way, to feel 
so much for the loss of poor Mary’s 
cordials as she might otherwise have 
done ; but, nevertheless, she was 
realy to weep from mortification of 
every kind. Her face was flushed 
and tearful. 

“You do not behave like a gentle- 
man !” she exclaimed, really angry, 
while he stooped to pick up the things 
not injured by the fall. 

“Come, Mr. Ryder, this is not pro- 
per conduct, sir!” said a voice, that 
made Lizette start ; and in a moment 
Luke Bagly stood beside them. “Miss 
Stutzer, [ am — to see you here— 
very sorry to see t. 
way.” 

“What the deuce is it to you?” 
demanded Ryder, indignantly. “I 
want to know what you mean ?” 

“T never bandy words when I can 
help it, sir,” rejoined Bagly, gravely, 
and looking highly respectable ; “ but 
this young lady is under my honoured 
mistress’s protection, and it is my 
duty to see that she is not led into 


ings going on this 
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error, or insulted. Don’t be offended, 
young gentleman, at plain speaking.” 

“You are confoundedly mistaken, 
Mr. Bagly ; I meant no insult to Miss 
Stutzer. I consider that you, a ras- 
cally knave of aservant, are insulting 
her, though, and most insolent !” 

“T am sorry, sir, such things should 
occur,” returned Luke. “ Miss Stut- 
zer, I'll wait to see you home.” 

“T need not now go on to Mary 
Browne’s,” said Lizette, trying to ap- 
pear as dignified as she could. “I 
think I shall go home.” 

“You had better, miss,” said Bagly, 
significantly ; “ home’s the best place 
for young ladies.” 

nwilling to let the steward think 
she had metanyvery seriousinsult from 
Ryder, the young girl bade him good 
evening with apparent coolness, but 
requested him not to think of coming 
home with her, which he acceded to, 
seeing that she was really distressed 
and serious. He was sorry that he 
had been the means of lowering her 
in the estimation of such a person as 
Luke Bagly, who either thought, or 
pretended to think, something very 
reprehensible had taken place. 

“Miss Stutzer,”’ said the man, 
gravely, as he and she were walking 
towards home, “ Mr. Ryder is not a 
fit young man for a companion this 
way—he’s a scamp, take my word for 
it ; and if you meet him out in lonely 
a the world ‘ill talk—that it 
will.” 


“Mr. Ryder may be a little rough 
and ungentlemanly, but I do not think 
he deserves such a character,” said 
Lizette, feeling much hurt. 

“Oh, it’s natural for young ladies 
to take the part of their lovers, and 
allthat—they can’t seeclear, like men, 
who is to be trusted, and who not ; 
but you know, Miss Stutzer, how 
many a salt tear Mrs. Meiklam would 
shed, if there was a whisper of any- 
thing against your prudence.” 

Poor Lizette was mortified in the 
extreme ; she longed to speak a re- 
buke to the man who had the imper- 
tinence to offend her by such insinua- 
tions, but she was too gentle to give 
utterance to any sentence of the kind. 
And so she went on silently with the 
stew, who did not walk behind 
her, as formerly, but beside her. This, 
however, might have been because the 
evening was closing in. From the 
grieved, humbled aspect of the young 
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girl, an observer might surely believe 
she had been doingsomething of which 
she was ashamed ; while, on the con- 
trary, Bagly had the appearance of a 
highly respectable, fatherly individual, 
distressed at the wickedness of man- 


kind. 

“TI should be loath to fret Mrs. 
Meiklam, Miss Stutzer,’” he con- 
tinued, clearing his throat, “but 
I’m afraid it’s my duty to mention 
Mr. Ryder’s ungentlemanly behaviour 
to her; don’t be vexed, Miss, it’s 
only for your own good I take this 
liberty of cautioning you. I’m an 
elderly man, and I’ve got daughters 
of my own, and I know what the 
charge of young girls—ladies, I mean 
—is. No young woman can be too 
guardful of herself.” 

Ah, if somebody could have throt- 
tled that man for his impertinence ! 

It is our own idea, reader, not 
Miss Stutzer’s ; though she was 
scarcely able to move on, so great 
was her astonishment at Bagly’s 
hardihood. Speak of her and Mr. 
Ryder to his mistress! Really such 
impertinence was not to be borne. 

“My dear child,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Meiklam, as Lizette and Bagly en- 
tered the house in the dim light of 
the summer evening, “ you look very 
tired and jaded ; and what is this— 
your basket not empty ? Have you 
been ill?” 

“No, not ill, but I did not go on,” 
whispered the young girl almost in- 
audibly. 

“What has happened, Luke?” 
demanded the lady, looking sharply 
at the steward. 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am, nothing to 
signify ; it won't happen again, I'm 
sure,” said Bagly, kindly. 

“What won't happen? Did you 
hurt yourself, my dear Lizette ? 
Speak, my darling, you quite alarm 
me with your pale looks.” 

“No; I am quite well, but I feel 
fatigued ; I shall go and rest,” said 
Lizette, hurriedly, leaving down her 
basket, and repairing to the red- 
room, where she sank at once on the 
sofa. Mrs. Meiklam did not imme- 
diately follow her ; aglance at Bag- 
ley’s face told her that he had some- 
thing to communicate, though he 
pretended he did not like to speak. 

“Took at these broken bottles,” 
said the old lady, taking a fragment 
of glass from the basket, and ad- 
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dressing Bagly who lingered on the 
door steps, “I must have an ex- 
lanation of this affair. I greatly 
ear Miss Stuzer has met with some 
accident that she will not tell me of.” 

“No, ma’am, she hasn’t; she’s 
only just a little frightened, and put 
out at something ; she’s young, Mrs. 
Meiklam, and she’s a sweet young 
lady, God bless her, and I’m as sure 
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as that I stand here, she has no more 
harm in her than the baby that’s born 
yesterday !” 

“ Explain yourself,” said Mrs. 
Meiklam, with dignity, as she mo- 
tioned the man to enter the hall, 
and preceded him to the study, where 
she generally received the steward’s 
communications. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE BELL THAT LUKE BAGLY HEARS. 


* You know, Mrs. Meiklam,” said the 
wily man, standing humbly before 
her, “that I’m only a servant, and 
I trust I never will conduct myself 
ina manner to give offence to my 
superiors. If I have ever forgotten 
my station, or spoke too freely to 
anyone above me, I may have done 
it in haste, or thinking to advise 
them ; but, thank God, I know my 
place, and what I ought to say, and 
what I oughtn’t.” 

“ Thatis all very proper, of course,” 
said the lady, lighting a taper, that 
only threw a faint light on the old- 
fashioned desk, and the numerous 
papers strewed on the tables, “ but I 
do not know what you mean exactly. 
I merely wish to understand if any- 
thing unpleasant has occurred to 
Miss Stutzer; I know there are 
some fierce dogs about that I must 

et rid of, and perhaps one of them 
Gis attacked her. She has a great 
terror of dogs.” 

“No, ma’am ; thank God it isn’t 
a dog ; no, you may rely on it, she’s 
safe, and be sure it won’t happen 
any more. She’s a sweet youn 
wom—lady, and I have every faith 
in her.” 


Mrs. Meiklam stared at Bagly, 
and a faint colour stole over her face 
as she said, 

“T wish you to speak clearly. Tell 
me in plain words, why Miss Stutzer 


has returned without visiting Mary 
Browne’s cottage. Has anything oc- 
curred of an unpleasant nature at 
Mary’s house ?” 

“No, ma'am; nothing at all at 
Mary Browne’s house; there’s no- 
thing in the world to be uneasy about. 
I’m a father, Mrs. Meiklam, and I 
have a feeling for young people, and 
I wouldn’t wish to be making mis- 


chief, only I'd try to have things 
going right wherever I was. I can’t, 
of course, control what’s going on in 
other places, but what’s under my 
own eye, I'll be mindful of. The poor 
dear Colonel, my late honoured master, 
used to say: * Luke, it’s your espe- 
cial charge to watch over every in- 
terest of your employers; nothing 
that happens under their roof is with- 
out importance to you, though it 
mayn’t just be within your own call- 
ing ; that’s what constitutes a good 
servant. If the coachman’s ill, act 
for him; and if the butler’s away, 
don’t be above doing his work.’ Ah! 
the Colonel was a fine spoken gen- 
tleman !” 
Whenever Luke wished to win 
over his mistress particularly, he 
enerally brought in the name of her 
husband ; sometimes making imagi- 
nary speeches for the defunct Uolonel, 
which was intended to elevate him- 
self in her opinion. Certainiy, if 
Colonel Meiklam had ever given any 
such piece of advice touching the 
oints that constitute a good servant, 
gly had not profited by it. No 
servant at Meiklam’s Rest ever re- 
membered him to offer his assistance 
to them in the smallest matter, be- 
yond his own particular station ; and 
even in the busiest haymaking time he 
never was known to lend a helping 
hand in the fields. Mrs. Meiklam 
listened patiently to his long-winded 
speech, and then demanded, once 
more, an explanation of his hints. 
Bagly drew his handkerchief over his 
forehead, slowly and thoughtfully, as 
if striving to delay what he had to 
communicate, and then, supporting 
himself by laying one bend an the 
back of a chair, he commenced : 
“You know, Mrs. Meiklam, that 
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I wouldn’t presume to speak of this 
matter, only you have so much wished 
to hear it ; and then, as I said before, 
being a father of grown-up daughters, 
I feel that the well-being of every 
young woman, in whatever rank she 
may be, is of concern to me. Then, 
you know, if I am aware that a 
young lady, innocent and gentle as an 
angel, is likely to be deceived by 
any unpromising young man in the 
neighbourhood, I’d blame myself for 
allowing her to fall into the snare— 
that’s all.” 

“All? I do not understand to 
whom you allude.” 

“I wish you never might know it, 
maam ; I allude, however, to Miss 
Stutzer and Mr. Tom Ryder ; they’re 
a-courting, ma’am, and a-meeting 
more times than anybody knows, 
in evenings, through the grounds ; 
and I have every reason to know 
Mr. Tom’s a wild young man, not to 
be trusted ; he’s full of his scampish 
tricks.” 

“And they met this evening ?” 
asked Mrs. Meiklam, looking with 

netration at Bagly’s face—a new 
ight all at once flashing over her 
mind. 

“They did, ma’am; I saw them 
myself, and I am sorry for it— 
indeed I am ; there wasno mistaking 
it. Mr. Tom had his arm round her, 
ma’am, and he kissed her, though 
it was against her will, that I must 


« Are you not aware, Bagly, that 
these young people have been inti- 


mate since childhood?” asked the 
lady, trembling in her speech, though 
she still fixed her eyes unflinchingly 
on the man’s countenance. 

“T know that, ma’am ; but kissing 
isn’t right, seeing they’re both grown 
up; and God knows I wouldn’t have 
mentioned the matter, only I thought 
it my duty. Perhaps you may take 
it as a great liberty, ma’am.” 

“T do take it as such,” said the 
lady slowly, and with her face kind- 
ling up proudly. “I know Mr. Tom 
Ryder is a rough, uncouth young 
man—apt to forget himself occa- 
sionally ; he would think it no harm to 
kiss his old playmate,though I strongly 
disapprove of such liberties; and I 
know also that Miss Stutzer, so far 
from encouraging his attentions, al- 
waysendeavourstostop them ; she has 
never mentioned the subject to me, 
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through her natural modesty ; but I 
am fully aware that Mr. Ryder ad- 
mires her, at the same time that I 
see equally clearly that she does not 
like him.” 

“You may be mistaken, ma’am,” 
said the disconcerted steward, a 
gleam of malice and anger darting 
into his eye, not unseen by the lady 
watching him so narrowly. 

“Do not dare to insinuate another 
sentence against Miss Stutzer,” said 
Mrs. Meiklam, calmly but firmly ; 
“if ever any servant of mine again 
takes such a liberty, he or she leaves 
my house and my service for ever !” 

“T humbly beg your pardon, 
ma’am,” said Luke, lowering his 
head and his voice. “I only spoke 
for the best, and most glad I am you 
take the matter easy.” 

“Silence,” said the lady, quietly. 
“You may now leave the room.” 

Never before had Mrs. Meiklam so 
addressed her long-favoured steward 
—never spoken such degrading words 
to him. Bitterly he resented them ; 
bitterly he hated Miss Stutzer. He 
would have revenge most certainly. 
Mrs. Meiklam, herself, felt very much 
perturbed that evening. She re- 
mained long in the study, meditating. 
Dear to her as achild of her own, 
she felt most keenly the audacity of 
Bayly in speaking of Lizette as he 
had spoken. Had he entertained 
the respect for the young lady that 
she wished all her servants to feel, 
he never would have dared to breathe 
such words in her hearing. In fact, 
the good mistress of the Rest grew 
quite excited, contemplating the in- 
sult directed to her protegée, by a 
— of Bagly’s position in life, 

he went to find Lizette, but the 
young girl had lain down on her bed, 
where, after a long fit of violent weep- 
ing, she was fast asleep. “I will not 
disturb her, poor child,” said the 
lady, softly leaving the chamber. 

They met no more that night—nor 
nevermore as they had met of old— 
oh, nevermore ! 

Bagly always sat up very late in 
his room now—long after the rest of 
the inmates of the house had gone 
to bed. His accounts seemed very 
intricate at present. Softly he some- 
times went through the lobbies and 
corridors, far past the midnight 
hour, stealing to the study, and 
rummaging through various docu- 
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ments, and reading things that did 
not concern the farm in the least : 
and then he would take out the un- 
sealed will so lately made, and lying 
in the little inner drawer of the desk, 
and peruse it, and bring it away to 
his own room, where, with door 
locked, and shaded light, he would 
write, and write, and copy sentences, 
and feel all the time that he could 
make nothing of it ; he never could 
succeed in a skilful forgery, though 
he had tried his hand at forging since 
he was in the lawyer’s office, years 
upon years ago. Well, upon this 
particular and memorable night, 
when the house was quiet, he deter- 
mined he would, at every hazard, en- 
deavour to accomplish his longed- 
for task—a codicil, at least, might be 
completed. So he went to the study, 
and secured the will, and was carry- 
ing it away in his pocket, when it 
struck him that he would first go 
out and see about poachers, &c., be- 
fore he sat down to write. He left 
the house accordingly, and _ sallied 
forth. The night was still and lovely 
—so lovely, that no one would have 
dreamed that the presence of death 
was approaching where he was not 
was 


expected, that the grim king 
careering upon the wings of the soft 


summer wind. Somehow, Bagly 
missed his footing and fell among 
sharp, brambly underwood, which 
tore his coat, and scratched his face 
and hands, and he had some diffi- 
culty scrambling out of it. At 
length, however, he was free, and he 
drew out his handkerchief and wiped 
his visage carefully, returning to the 
house at once. On reaching the 
study he sat down to write, and put 
his hand in his pocket for the will, 
when, lo! it was not to be found. 
He searched, he turned the pockets 
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inside out, but in vain. The will 
was gone—pulled out of its resting 
place, probably, in the fall among 
the strong underwood, or when draw- 
ing out his handkerchief. Again out 
in the moonlight, searching vainly ; 
looking all over the paths he had 
lately trodden ; hunting among the 
fern and brushwood—all in vain. 
Great Heaven! what would become 
of him in the morning, when per- 
haps Mrs. Meiklam might rise to look 
at a will? Would she suspect him 
of having meddled with it ? Would 
she make another and leave his name 
out of it—his name, which had been 
noted down for a legacy of one hun- 
dred pounds! Inagony, the guilty man 
sat in his room thinking many awful 
things—more awful than we would 
dare to write ; and while he sat, he 
cursed Lizette Stutzer, vehemently. 
Poor little Lizette,- who was sleeping 
still, lying outside her bed, moaning 
occasionally in her slumbers, fancying 
Tom Ryder was going to shoot both 
her and himself, and that Mrs. 
Meiklam was looking on indifferently 
with acold, stony eye, anda bleached 
face. You may moan and sigh, in- 
deed, poor child! For a mighty 
change is coming to you. Little 
barque, anchored for so many years 
in a quiet haven, shut in from the 
storms of the wild ocean, prepare to 
sally forth o’er tempestuous seas— 
loose thy moorings and drift out 
towards the unknown. 

The small hours of the night strike 
clearly on the still wakeful ear of 
Luke Bagly, when another sound 
makes him start like one stabbed. 
What is that bell ringing so violently 
—clanging all through the wide old 
house, with a fearful vibration—one 
ane peal, and then silence, when it 

ies out tremulously ? 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SUDDEN CALL, 


Do you know what it is, reader, to 
hear the quick tramp of horse’s feet 
on a lonely road at dead of night? 
Is there not something sinister, as 
one lies awake in bed, or perhaps sits 
up engaged with some occupation, 
beyond the due hour of rest, in the 
clatter of horse’s hoofs breaking the 
stillness of the air, as, with lightning 
speed a horseman dashes by ? 


One soft summer night, when the 
starlight was fading before the com- 
ing dawn, and the wind scarce rose 
above a breath, any one awake at 
Yaxley might have heard the sounds 
we refer to. The calmness of the 
night suffered them to be borne dis- 
tinctly upon the light breeze. Tramp ! 
click, clock! click, clock! click, 
clock !—on they sounded, at first far 
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in the distance, then coming nearer 
—always nearer, till horse and rider, 
with mad impatience dash into the 
principal street of the. town, and 
stop—listeners know where they will 
ei Po Doctor Ryder’s large house ; 
and the hall-door bell is rung vio- 
lently, almost wildly, and in a few 
moments the physician is out of bed, 
hurrying, like one frantic, to get on 
his clothes. Oh! very few minutes 
elapse till the herculean doctor is 
dressed and down stairs, and spring- 
ing upon the back of the panting 
steed at the door, for he has his 
whole heart—his whole heart, in- 
deed—in that sick call. And now 
the horse is flying back to the place 
from whence i 
possible, quicker than before, while 
the messenger who rode it first is 
hurrying behind on foot. What road 
is it flyingon? a road youshould know 
well, reader—a quiet, country road, 
whose green hedges are well defined 
by the starlight. On, on, horse and 
rider are flying, and they come toa 
wide-open, old fashioned gateway, 
with gray stone eagles on the pillars 
at either side, and many fine old 
trees, extending dimly beyond it— 


now scarcely waving their heavy, 
verdant branches, so faint is the 


wind of the summer night. Up, up 
the avenue faster, faster, for there is 
no moment to lose! The house is 
reached at last ; the doctor dismounts 
—the hall door is open—he bounds 
up the steps ; there is light in the 
hall—lights seem everywhere. A 
woman is at the door, awaiting his 
arrival—no speech is exchanged be- 
tween them, for the doctor is a man 
of few words ; she leads him swiftly 
up stairs ; and there on the lobby he 
is met by an elderly woman, hold- 
ing up her hands and sobbing 
grievously. 

“Oh, doctor, doctor! I’m afraid 
it’s no use—I’m afraid all’s over! 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!” But Doctor 
Ryder hates ebullitions of feeling, 
especially when in a hurry, and suf- 
fering mentally himself, and he 

ushes on to a chamber, whose door 
ies open, without paying attention 
to anything else. “A he enters 
here—treading noiselessly—his lips 
trembling—his forehead furrowing 
into a frown. Itis very hard for him to 
contain one great outburst of surprise 
and grief. Yet why surprise ? Does not 
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he, above all others, know that in the 
midst of life we are in death? On 
the bed before him is lying a motion- 
less form with closed eyes, seeming 
to sleep—yet sleeping no earthl 
sleep ; the features are cunaneaill 
but rigid ; the hands cold, the pulse 
silent. The doctor looks hopelessly 
on, and you, reader may look on, too ; 
for that stiff form is an old familiar 
one: it is all that remains of the 
benevolent mistress of Meiklam’s 
Rest. Ay, it is Mrs. Meiklam that 
lies dead there. In the silent watches 
of the night, the enemy entered the 
dwelling, with noiseless step, and 
his freezing fingers touched her heart. 
A sudden pain seized her—a pang of 
mortal agony—and loudly her bell 
rang through the house. Servants 
rushed to her room, and found her 
expiring. 

“Had anything annoyed or agitated 
her lately ?” asked Doctor Ryder of 
Miss Stutzer, who was sitting in the 
room of death, not sobbing or weep- 
ing, but pale and petrified. 

“Not that I am aware of—she 
seemed in her usual spirits yester- 
day.” 

“T have known for some time that 
her heart was diseased, but I thought 
she might with care have lasted for 
some years. I always impressed upon 
her the great danger of exciting her- 
self upon any topic.” 

“T do not think anything annoyed 
or excited her,” repeated the young 
girl, confidently ; and then, all at once, 
the thought struck her—“ Suppose 
Luke Bagly had told her, as he said 
he would, about her rencontre with 
Tom Ryder, last evening?” Oh, the 
dark horror of that thought ! 

“You must feel this sudden call of 
your friend very deeply,” said the 
physician, looking pityingly at the 
orphan girl, who, all at onee, seemed 
overpowered by a great pang of sor- 
row. 

“Oh, it is hard to bear !” cried the 
poor girl, clasping her hands wildly. 
**T do not know how I shall learn to 
be resigned, though I feel so confi- 
dently that she has entered upon her 
eternal rest.” 

The kind-hearted physician in- 
wardly hoped provision had been 
amply made in the deceased lady’s 
will for the forlorn young person, who 
otherwise would find the world a harsh 
school, where she would learn much 
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she never knew before. Unwilling to 
leave the distressed girl, he remained 
at Meiklam’s Rest till the sun was 
high in the sky, and then, in the 
bright summer morning, he rode home 
to Yaxley. Did it seem strange that 
the sunlight glittered upon tree, and 
shrub, and meadow as of yore? For 
a moment Lizette thought that it did 
—but only for a moment. Was not 
she who had loved every nook and 
corner of the Rest basking in eternal 
sunshine-—everlasting light? Yes, 


the sun might shine warmly and 
brightly upon all outward things, for 
death had only been there, setting a 
purified spirit free. 

There was great weeping among 
the numerous domestics for the much- 
esteemed mistress, so suddenly sum- 
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moned from them. Mrs. Copley was 
in despair ; Peggy Wolfe, Bingham, 
and the other lower servants almost 
equally distressed—while old Jenny 
Black ran frantically from her 
wretched hut, far off among the 
woods, in hopes of being allowed to 
lay her eyes on the corpse of the good 
lady, which Lizette good-naturedly 
permitted, very much against the 
wishes of some of the servants. Luke 
Bagly, in great grief and perturbation 
of mind, kept aloof from fellow-suffer- 
ers ; and, probably, to relieve his agony, 
went about wandering through the 
grounds, with his eyes fixed upon 
every path, and brake, and briar as he 
saan along—searching wildly every- 
where, but in vain. Surely he had cut 
arod to beat himself as well as others. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SOME UNPLEASANT REPORTS SPREAD ABOUT YAXLEY. 


As soon as Lizette could compose her- 
self to think of present things, she 
began to reflect upon what should 
now become of herself, and where she 
should go to. Of her own friendless 
condition, and the debt she owed to 
Mrs. Meiklam, she had long been 
aware ; and it did not enter her head 
to dream of the probability of her be- 
ing provided for by the kind lady’s 
will. A letter was immediately des- 
tched to Mr. Pilmer, who was Mrs. 
eiklam’s nearest living relative, and 
nothing was, of course, done about the 
funeral till he arrived from London. 
Doctor Ryder shut up all rooms where 
there were any papers and documents 
of importance, and locked them, as 
the will was not to be looked for till 
Mr, Pilmer came. People at Yaxley 
were in a high state of expectation 
and surmise about affairs at Meiklam’s 
Rest. They were dying to know what 
would become of Miss Stutzer, and if 
the nice boy, Dillon Crosbie, who 
used to live at the Pilmers’ long ago, 
was coming in for the property, as was 
anticipated formerly. Oh, it was all 
most interesting. Mrs. Ryder thought 
of asking poor little Lizette to come 
and stay at her home, till she settled 
where she would finally go to ; and 
she would have put the idea into exe- 
cution, only for something Luke Bagly 
ond the doctor, which the doctor told 
r. 


“You see, sir,” said Luke, wiping 
his eyes, which did not need the ope- 
ration, “that young lady wasn’t as 
prudent as you’d suppose from her 
demureness in public ; she gave Mrs. 
Meiklam great anxiety now and again. 
Shortly before she died, dear lady, 
she said to me here, in this very spot, 
‘Luke, I’m afraid I must still aie 
my will—I’m not satisfied with it—I 
don’t want to leave to unworthy 
young people more than they deserve ; 
and so if I burn this one as well as 
the last, don’t let Mr. Hill or any one 
be surprised ; only I’ll be sure to give 
yourself a couple of hundred pounds 
for a legacy, whatever may come.’ 
I’ve great reason to believe Miss Stut- 
zer behaved ungrateful, latterly, to 
the mistress ; in fact, sir, 1 know they 
had a quarrel the very night she died, 
about some imprudent behaviour— 
walking out too late, or so—and that’s 
a fact ; but where’s the use of my tell- 
ing these things now? It’s all over, 
and my dear mistress can grieve nor 
fret no more.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Doctor 
Ryder. “I would not believe any 
such stories, Bagly. If ever there was 
a pure-minded Sine in the world, 
Miss Stutzer’s one of them. Id stake 
my life on it !” 

“So I thought, doctor, for many a 
long day ; and I'd gladly think it still. 
What is it to me whether the young 
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lady is prudent or imprudent? I can 
gain no advantage by maligning her, 
or any one like her ; but I like truth, 
Doctor Ryder.” 

“So do I,” said the physician, drily, 
as he quitted Bagly’s presence in dis- 
gust. As a piece of consummate im- 
pudence on .Luke’s part, Dr. Ryder 
told his wife of what he had said re- 
specting Miss Stutzer, which she did 
not regard in the same light as her 
husband. At all events, she would 
now defer her invitation to her till 
the will was read—when it would be 

roved if his words were correct. Some- 

ow or other, it forthwith got rumour- 
ed about Yaxley and its neighbour- 
hood, that Miss Stutzer had been acting 
a deceitful part for some years ; that 
she was carrying on a flirtation greatly 
to poor Mrs. Meiklam’s annoyance— 
in short, that she broke her heart. 
The Miss Hilberts and Miss Ryders 
were much shocked ; but Doctor Ry- 
der vowed openly it was all a con- 
founded lie of Luke Bagly, whom he 
declared to be a perfect scoundrel. 
However, people only smiled incredu- 
lously when they heard him so vehe- 
mently taking the girl’s part. It was 


natural that men should look leniently 


on faults which women were called 
upon to censure in one of their own 
sex. Poor Lizette, meanwhile, wept 
and mourned, and awaited the coming 
of Mr. Pilmer. Owing to his having 
been late for the train the first morn- 
ing of setting out from London, this 
worthy, but indolent, individual was 
longer in arriving at Meiklam’s Rest 
than had been expected ; yet he came 
at last, looking pretty brisk, for there 
are some things that can even rouse 
an habitually lazy being from stupor. 
Very dull, indeed, must be the spirit 
that is not animated by the thoughts 
of rich relatives being dead, and of 
large sums of money, and unopened 
wills. Immediately on his arrival, 
search was made for the wondrous 
document, so long a mystery and a 
matter of conjecture. Very mysteri- 
ous it was still—for it was nowhere 
to be found. High and low—in drawer 
and desk, in trunk and wardrobe, in 
the large book-cases, between the 
leaves of the books, in all places, pos- 
sible and impossible— search was 
made, in vain. Mr. Hill,the lawyer, re- 
membered drawing up a new will for 
Mrs. Meiklam some months previously, 
and John Bingham and a workman 
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swore they had witnessed it ; but what 
became of it nobody knew. 

“Then, Mr. Pilmer, as it is most 
likely our friend burnt or otherwise 
destroyed her will, and therefore died 
intestate, you, as nearest relative and 
next of kin, must be her heir-at-law,” 
said Mr. Hill. 

“Tndeed—yes—so I believe: but 
I’m certain there’s a will, if it could 
only be found.” 

“Mrs. Meiklam sometimes used to 
carry letters and papers in her pocket, 

oing about the place,” suggested 
gly, mildly, “and maybe she lost it 
accidentally.” 

“ Pooh!” exclaimed Hill, contemp- 
tuously. “ Very likely, indeed, that 
she would carry her will in her 
pocket! No; depend upon it the 
woman put it in the fire. I knew 
when I made it there was where it 
would go. Didn’t I say so, Luke?” 

“Well, you did, sir, it’s a fact; 
and I know it’s a great loss to me.” 

“ A loss to more than you,” said the 
lawyer, significantly. “ What in the 
world, Ryder, will become of that 
pretty little girl now ?” 

“Tt’s a horrid business altogether !” 
said the doctor, angrily. 

“The will must be somewhere,” 
said Mr. Pilmer in a drowsy tone; 
“ couldn’t there be some secret draw- 
ers or recesses in the house that 
nobody knows of?” 

“The best plan,” observed Doctor 
Ryder, “ would be to act, Mr. Pilmer, 
as you think Mrs. Meiklam ought, 
and naturally wished to have acted.” 

“Very likely; but how in the world 
could any one possibly find out what 
she wished ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Hill, 
rubbing his hands. 

“We all know what humanity is 
Mr. Pilmer; and how wretched it wil 
be for Miss Stutzer, brought up asshe 
has been, to be left friendless and 
penniless all at once, at her age.” 

“ Let her get a husband,” suggested 
Hill, chuckling; “she’s pretty enough 
to make a good match.’ 

Bagly laughed, too, for he was 
getting tired of feigning a grief he did 
not feel, except for selfish motives; 
and seeing that nothing was to be 
gained by deceit, his true nature was 
gradually revealing itself; so he began 
to enter into jokes about Miss Stutzer 
and the capricious old lady, speaking 
grossly and irreverently of both, even 
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in presence of Doctor Ryder; for what 
was the physician to him? Luke 
always felt ready to snap his fingers 
at anybody who could be of no ad- 
vantage to him—he was very inde- 
pendent when it suited him. And 
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did not Mrs. Copley and all the house 
servants wonder what had come over 
him—he was grown so unmannerly, 
and insolent, and scoffing ; blasphem- 
ing now and again, too, in a way never 
known before. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MR. HILBERT HAS SOMETHING TO SAY TO MRS. COPLEY. 


Mr. Pitmer found it necessary to 
remain at Meiklam’s Rest longer than 
he expected; but he bore it very well; 
in fact, he liked staying there, all was 
so quiet and dreamy. He was pleased 
at being put in possession of all Mrs. 
Meiklam’s large property, though of 
what great use any further addition 
to his income would be to himself 
cannot be determined; for he could 
not eat more, or sleep more, or get 
more copies of the 7’imes, than he did 
before, and he took very little pleasure 
indeed in the gaieties that his wife 
and daughter enjoyed so much. But 
still, it was gratifying to get a large 
and unexpected sum of ready money, 
and to be master of Meiklam’s Rest, 
and other estates. So he attended his 
old friend’s funeral, with grave feel- 
ings of satisfaction, mingled with some 
sincere regrets for the deceased lady, 
and a few sombre thoughts upon the 
gloominess of being buried and leaving 
all the good things of this life; and 
he put crape on his hat, and or- 
dered mourning, and paid the under- 
taker, and remained on at the Rest 
for many days, arranging matters. In 
the evenings, after dimner, he sat in 
the red room, sleeping very comfort- 
ably in the old-fashioned arm-chair, 
placed near the fire; for, though it was 
summer, he liked a fire; and poor 
Lizette Stutzer sat in the red room, 
too, not knowing whether she had 
any right to bethere at all; yet unable, 
from habit, to stay anywhere else. 
Some dreary thoughts crossed her 
mind that perhaps sheshould go down 
to Mrs. ars room below, and take 
her humble place there; but she could 
not do it—it was, yet, too hard to 
sink down into a low station. Occa- 
sionally, Mr. Pilmer tried to form some 

roject respecting her future lot, for 
Titer Ryder was unceasingly ding- 


ing it into his ears that she should be 


rovided for. One day the physician 
had plainly asked him what the young 


girl was todo. “Do?” said Mr. Pil- 
mer. “Really, I don’t know; any- 
thing she likes; of course, I have no 
objection to her doing anything.” 

“* But you know she is quite friend- 
less; the sudden death of her friend 
places her in a most embarrassing and 
painful position.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Meiklam did wrong to 
bring her up as she did; but that is 
not the poor girl’s fault.” 

“ No, certainly not, though it may 
prove her misfortune; yet, it would 
not take much to keep her from bein 
thrown completely on the worl 
Five or six hundred pounds sunk upon 
her life, would insure her some inde- 
pendence.” 

“ Yes, so it would; and T ought to 
do something for Mrs. Meiklam’s 
sake—for the credit of her name, you 
may say—I am glad you suggested 
that. I'll mention it to Mrs. Pilmer.” 

“Oh, Lord! if you mention it to 
your wife it will fall to the ground,” 
shouted the doctor, bluntly. 

“No, it will not; I will certainly re- 
member Miss Stutzer; she is a pretty, 
quiet girl; she never disturbs me more 
than if she were a mouse.” 

Doctor Ryder talked to his wife 
also, and besought her to ask the poor 
girl to Yaxley; but Mrs. Ryder knew 
better than that; she knew her son 
was the person suspected—indeed 
openly named—as the person with 
whom Lizette was accused of flirting, 
contrary to Mrs. Meiklam’s wishes; 
and though she might have been re- 
garded as a good match for a young 
man formerly, she certainly was not 
so how; therefore she had no idea of 
paying her attention: it would be 

owering herself and her daughters. 
Nobody knew whether Miss Stutzer 
would not have to turn a governess, if 
any one would take a gida girl like 
her for one; and then how shocking it 
would be to have had her on a visit 
on terms of equality! And yet Mrs, 
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Ryder was not a demoniac woman, 
with a sinister eye, or a dreadful ex- 
pression of cunning, mingled with one 
of cruelty. No, she was a hearty, 
comely lady, very like a great many 
“excellent” wives and mothers, doing 
all she could for her own children; 
and very good-natured when it suited 
her to be so. She was unfailingly 
kind to the members of families who 
employed and fee’d her husband 
largely—she was, indeed ; to do her 
every justice. 

Mr. Hilbert was much grieved to 
hear the reports rife touching his 
quondam favourite, Lizette Stutzer ; 
but not being in the least simple- 
minded, like the favourite ideal of 
a country parson, he feared, nay, he 
believed the tales to be founded on 
something akin to fact. It is true 
that his own square-shouldered, red- 
faced daughters had never acted im- 
poyenty in their whole lives; they 

ad sewed, and read, and painted on 
canvas, and sung pretty airs, rather 
out of tune; but then they were girls 
beyond comparison with any others. 
And so, he would either lecture the 
naughty young woman himself, or 
tell somebody else todo so. The de- 
puty fixed upon, after due reflection, 
was Mrs. Copley, that highly respect- 
able woman, who always wore such a 

roper, large black bonnet and som- 

re cloak on Sundays in church. Mr. 
Hilbert thought it his duty to visit 
Meiklam’s Rest often at this gloomy 
time of death and burial.(and he was 
curious, too, as to how temporal 
affairs were going on); so when he 
asked one day to see the housekeeper, 
she was not surprised. 

“How are you, Mrs. Copley?” he 
said, extending his hand with a bland 
smile to her. ‘I hope youare well.” 

“ Oh, as well as I can expect to be, 
considering my great trouble, sir,” 
replied the woman sorrowfully. 

“We should not let our grief ex- 
tend too far, Mrs. Copley,” returned 
the worthy pastor, shaking his head. 
“We must bear up cheerfully against 
every stroke of Providence. I wish 
to say a few words to you here, in 
private, about Miss Stutzer.” 

“The poor lamb!” said Mrs. Copley, 


sa Vy. 

“Tam much pained to hear some 
reports about her which are spread 
at Yaxley—recollect I speak in con- 
fidence—respecting an imprudence of 
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behaviour very sad in a young woman 
of her age’ it seems that she was in 
the habit of distressing Mrs. Meik- 
lam, by carrying on a courtship in a 
clandestine and reprehensible manner 
meeting in evenings in the woods, and 
all that.” 

“ Lawks, sir! people were making 
fun of you, if they said that,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Copley. 

“Tt was not told merely to me; it 
is spread abroad everywhere,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hilbert, seriously, and 
looking rather annoyed. “It is well 
known that she and young Mr. Ryder 
have been flirting, as it is called, for 
many months.” The Vicar found it 
hard to mention that undignified 
word “ flirting.” 

“Well, and my goodness, sir, there’s 
no harm in that!” said the house- 
keeper. “If young people are in love, 
nobody can help it.’ 

“But they should not meet with- 
out the consent of their guardians in 
a clandestine manner,” returned Mr. 
Hilbert, growing rather stern. “Miss 
Stutzer lays herself open to very un- 

leasant remarks; in fact she Aas laid 
1erself open to them ; and so I wish 
you, as a respectable and responsible 
matron, to warn of the importance it 
is to her to preserve an unblemished 
reputation.” 

“ Certainly I will tell her of what 
you say, sir,’ said the surprised Mrs. 
Copley, “ for, though I may run the 
risk of offending her, it’s better to let 
her know what sort of a world it is.” 

And with this view Mrs. Copley 
actually did mention to poor Lizette 
all that Mr. Hilbert had said, and she 
was much surprised and grieved at 
the manner in which the young lady 
received the information. Instead of 
laughing at it as something absurd, 
as the housekeeper had hoped, Miss 
Stutzer trembled and grew pale. 
Humbled as she felt, she had no 
oe to utter a word. Could Mrs. 

Ieiklam have really believed her to 
have been guilty of light conduct or 
deceit? Why would the clergyman 
have spoken so of her, if he had not 
good reason and authority for his as- 
sertions ? Reports about her spread 
all through Yaxley! Very sorry, in- 
deed, would Tom ae have been if 
he had known how much grief he had 
unwittingly caused the poor girl; but 
he heard nothing of her from home 
except vague accounts. His mother 
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knew well that if he heard a whisper 
of such rumours as were afloat about 
her he would leave London and dash 
down to Yaxley, and, perhaps, pro- 
pose for her at once ; so it was well 
to tell him nothing of them ; and, as 
it happened, she was perfectly right. 

Luke Bagly’s wicked tongue was 
busy insinuating many false things, 
but somehow there were not many 
that put faith in his sayings ; and at 
all events the young lady at the 
Rest had staunch adherents in Peggy 
Wolfe, Bingham, and Mrs. Copley. 
Also, poor crazy Jenny Black was 
full of bright prophecies that every- 
thing would yet turn out fortunate 
for her. 

“Depend upon it, my jewel,” said 
the demented creature, as Lizette 
was walking with her in the woods, 
“ you'll be rewarded for all your good 
deeds: and though you may be poor, 
as they say, and desolate, there’s a 
blessing for you fathoms deep that ’ill 
be dug up one of these days.” 

“Not in this life, Jenny,” said 
Lizette, sorrowfully. “ I cannot look 
for any good-fortune on earth.” 

“You mustn’t doubt me, Miss Li- 
zette,” continued Jenny. “I won’t 
bear that even from you—not from 

ou, Tell me, Miss Stutzer,” asked 
ioe. lowering her voice and laying 
her hand softly on her arm—“ tell me 
what's become of Miss Pilmer, the 
pretty young lady that used to be 
often here long ago ?” 

“She is going out in great company 
in London, Jenny,” replied Lizette— 
“a beautiful young lady now—very 
rich and grand.” 

“T dreamed of her some nights 
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ago,” said the woman, still speaking 
scarcely above a whisper, “and I saw 
her as clear as I see you now. She 
was here at the Rest ; but—oh, Miss 
Lizette, I daren’t tell you any more. 
I wouldn’t scare you for the world. 
Do you think she'll ever come back 
here ?” 

“No, I do not think it likely.” 

“She'll come here yet—she must,” 
murmured Jenny. “ I neverdreamed 
that dream for nothing. Look, Miss 
Lizette, I haven’t sense like other 
people, and I am thought little more 
of than the wild beasts of the forest ; 
not half as much of as the horses and 
oxen in the fields. If I’m ill-used, 
who cares for it? If I’m starvin 
who frets? It’s God’s will. But 
have an insight into things that no 
one else sees through. J know what's 
coming.” 

“ Poor creature !” thought Lizette, 
looking compassionately at her. 

“You have a loving, pitiful eye, 
child, but you needn’t turn it on me 
now. I don’t deceive myself. I’m 
not raving at all. But mark m 
words, Miss Pilmer must come bac 
here sooner or later, and Heaven pity 
her when the time comes! The old 
and hardened can bear trouble, Miss 
Lizette, for they’re used to it—their 
hearts get horny-like ; but God pity 
the young and tender—above all, the 
rich, that have to suffer what money 
nor rank can’t cure, nor pride keep 
off. Money may be a fine thing some- 
times, Miss Lizette ; but it’s only a 
mock and a sneer when you have got 
it and find that it can’t save you from 
one mortal pain of mind or body.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FAREWELILS. 


Mr. Pitmer had come to a bold con- 
clusion at last. He saw that nobody 
came forward to offer to take Miss 
Stutzer under their protection in all 
Yaxley and its neighbourhood ; and 
therefore he must make some arrange- 
ment about her himself. The Ryders, 
the Hilberts, all the aristocracy of 
the good little country town, looked 
coldly on the poor girl, so young and 
friendless, and, unless Mr. Pilmer 
exerts himself, she must launch out 
at once on the wide world. He did 


exert himself, and had actually the 
temerity to determine he would bring 
her to London with him when he was 


returning there. Business at the Rest 
was nearly over; the servants were 
to be discharged, and the house left, 
in silence and gloom, to the care of 
the gate-keeper. Luke Bagly had 
taken all that he could lawfully and 
unlawfully take from the farms. He 
had declared various horses and oxen 
belonged to himself, pretending they 
had been given him as presents by 
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his mistress in her lifetime. He had 
whined and threatened Mr. Pilmer, 
till the latter granted him the hun- 
dred pounds which Mrs. Meiklam had 
really designed for him. He had sold 
unknown quantities of corn and wood 
from the estate, all in the space of a 
marvellously short time ; and then he 
departed on his way satisfied. Mr. Pil- 
mer’s communications to his wife, all 
through this exciting period, were of 
the most unsatisfactory description. 
He never answered any of the innu- 
merable questions poured in upon him 
through her most voluminous epistles, 
and his letters rarely contained more 
than one or two lines. His first letter 
after his arrival at Meiklam’s Rest 
ran thus :— 

“My Dear Mary,—No will, and 
I am to have everything. Searched 
everywhere. No use. 

“Yours, 
“ ARTHUR PILMER.” 

The second epistle was equally ex- 
plicit :— 

“My Degar Mary,— She was 
buried yesterday. Very busy. Tired 
to death. 

“Yours, 
“ ARTHUR PILMER.” 

The third and last was as follows :— 

“My Dear Mary,—Things all 
arranged. Expect me Wednesday 
evening. London Bridge. Eight 
o'clock. Barham train. Bringing 
Miss Stutzer. Can’t leave her here. 

“ Yours, 
“ ARTHUR PILMER.” 


Mrs. Pilmer scarcely expected any 
better from her spouse than this sort 


of correspondence. It was enough 
for her to hear that there was no 
will; yet her good-humour was con- 
siderably damped by hearing that 
Miss Stutzer was about to be intruded 
on the goodly company at Markham 
House. Lizette had, certainly, lost 
her importance as an enemy, but still 
she was a “ plague” in the lady’s esti- 
mation. What could be done with 
her? Girls were so hard to get em- 
ene for—and then they were a 
orrible charge! Ah, if Mrs. Pilmer 
had known what the Yaxley people 
were saying, would she not have re- 
joiced ? 
When Mr. Pilmer mentioned to Li- 
zette that he wished her to leave the 
Rest and accompany him to London, 
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a vague horror stole over her. She 
had seen all herold friends depart from 
her. Mrs. Copley went to her rela- 
tions in Staffordshire, Bingham got a 
situation in Gloucestershire, and Peggy 
Wolfe went near Westmoreland. The 
rest of the servants were scattered 
likewise, most probably never to meet 
upon earth again. All had parted 
from Lizette with tears of real grief 
—all except Luke Bagly, who never 
bade her adieu at all. And now she 
was alone, with more than mere sor- 
row for her dear friend to make her 
weep bitter tears. But she must be 
brave, and bear her lot, whatever it is 
to be. There were some friends in the 
neighbourhood of the Rest who were 
still sorry to think of her leaving 
them ; these were the halt, the feeble, 
the old, and the invalid, whom she 
had been wont to comfort and con- 
sole. Many parting blessings were 
peas upon her; many a white- 

aired man and woman wept when 
she came to say good-vye ; many a 
gay young peasant girl looked sorrow- 
ful, too ; and the girls of her Sunday- 
school class brought her offerings of 
their own needlework as gifts of re- 
membrance, shedding tears as she 
shook each one by the hand for the 
last time. Doctor Ryder bade her 
adieu with much emotion. He had 
long looked upon her as one of those 
bright beings sometimes, but unfortu- 
nately rarely, to be met with in the 
world, in whom good-nature and 
kindness, mingled with good sense 
and purity of thought, seemed tho- 
roughly to exist at all times. 

“God bless you, Miss Stutzer,” he 
said, wringing her small hand in his 
own of giant size, on the last evening 
of her stay at the Rest ; “and if ever 
you are in any distress or difficulty, 
or want of assistance, just write to 
me and tell me all about it. I am a 
father and getting an old man, and 
you need never feel awkward in con- 
fiding in me.” 

“Thanks—many thanks, my dear 
sir,” said Lizette, gratefully ; “this 
is, indeed, kind of you.” 

The physician shed some tears as 
he went home after that parting ; and 
then Lizette ran out to look once 
more, in the shadowy light of the 
summer evening, at the haunts fami- 
liar since early childhood—through 
the bushy joni where the youn; 
fruit hung green on the trees, am 
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the perfume of roses loaded the air ; 
round the shaded ponds, where the 
swans that knew her call were rest- 
ing on the still waters ; down through 
bosky dingles, and up over green 
slopes. Farewell, loved scenes—fare- 
well! Nevermore can you be what 
you once were, in the eyes of her 
who breathes her adieux in the twi- 
light hour ! 

But this parting is not for ever, 
Lizette. The dark web is progressing 
steadily and surely, determined to 
wind itself round many people. You 
will yet again be at Meiklam’s Rest 


when the old house will stand under 
the shadow of such a gloom as never 
overspread it before. Speak not of 
the future, wind of the summer night ; 
breathe no whisper of coming events. 
Come out, pale stars, and shine softly ; 
let peace reign while it may. Tell 
not of shame or woe, or wailings of 
agony, that might make the woods 
and the walls of the old house tremble. 
Tell not of retribution, or stricken 
conscience, or heavy punishment. 
Let the gentle mourner take her 
farewells quietly. Raise not the veil 
drawn over the future. 





IRISH MAGIC IN THE DAYS OF CORMAC. 


From descriptions entering more or 
less into detail, and from various 
allusions in the works of writers in 
the ages of classic and romantic li- 
terature, it is possible to acquire some 
notion of the processes used by im- 
patient folk of all times for the pur- 
pose of learning their future misfor- 
tunes, of obtaining present advan- 
tages for themselves, or of inflicting 
ills on their enemies. We have al- 
ready examined some authorities in 
re magica in general, and laid the 
results before our readers, and in a 
late paper, gave in little, several 
old Celtic tales characterized by su- 
pernatural agency. Absolute cer- 
tainty as to the exact mode in which 
the deified influences of nature were 
invoked by our forefathers, cannot 
now be attained. No historian or 
divine has bequeathed any reliable 
information on the subject. We are 
obliged to depend on what the old poets 
and story-tellers have said, and they 
were as likely to invent modes and 
forms of action as to relate what was 
handed down to them. It would be 
a satisfactory thing if we could get 
at the genuine proceedings of a druid 
or fervent worshipper of the Celtic 
divinities, when calling on one or 
other of them for information or as- 
sistance. The satisfaction, at least, 
of the more credulous would be in- 
creased by knowing whether evil 
powers were permitted or not to re- 
spond to these calls in any way, and 
interfere with operations in the phy- 
sical world, or events in the social 
order of things. It is intimated in 


the history of the Jews that such 
was the case among them, and that 
it was not until the establishment 
of the Christian faith that the oracles, 
sham or diabolical, became dumb, 
and demoniacal possession ceased. 

So the real conditions and character 
of sorcery in the pagan times of our 
own history being now unattainable, 
we have nothing for it but to ex- 
amine what our poets and romancers 
have left us on the subject, and en- 
deavour to secure the few grains 
discoverable in the quantity of chaff 
they have bequeathed us. 

Some notions of the modus ope- 
randi of druids and sorcerers may 
probably be obtained by comparing 
accounts left in different legends, 
and making allowances for poetic 
colouring and invention. 

Omitting from present consider- 
ation the undoubtedly ancient fic- 
tions preserved in our colleges and 
libraries, there are several which, 
after many oral deliveries were com- 
mitted to parchment from the sixth 
to the twelfth centuries, and con- 
tinued to be thumbed and abused 
till they were quite worn out, copies 
being taken in most cases before the 
“doom of future destruction” came 
om them. Nearly every transcriber 
adopted the orthography used in his 
own day, and the original poetic 
form often degenerated into prose, 
some of the best remembered metri- 
cal passages still standing in relief 
like deep-coloured fairy rings in 
low-lying meadows. 

This modification of the original 
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work might have thus taken place. 
As the poetic tale was learned in 
succession by story-tellers of various 
gifts, and as every one of the pro- 
fession was obliged to be qualified 
to recite from fifty to three hundred 
and fifty such, it was but natural 
that the exact phraseology of por- 
tions of the narrative should escape 
his memory. In this case he would 
either clothe the substance of the 
vanished part in verse of his own 
composition, or relate it in homely 
— Even after the poem had 

en taken from the precarious cus- 
tody ofthe Scvealacht’s memory and 
confided to the surer keeping of ink 
and parchment, thorough integrity 
could not at all times be calcuated 
on. Copies would be lost, or worn 
out, or torn, and where new ones 
were undertaken, gaps would occur 
in the poetry, to be filled in by the 
inferior material. This accounts for 
the motley appearance of many 
of the remains of old-world ro- 
mance. The manuscripts of popu- 
lar lays and romances never printed, 
can seldom boast of great age. The 
editors of the Ossianic remains have 
not claimed for the manuscripts used 
in the publication a higher anti- 
quity than various periods of the 
last century. Even printed books 
of folk-lore and cookery, are rarely 
met of the venerable age of sixscore 
years. 

Cesars, Sallusts, and Tacituses in 
24mo, and published by Louis and 
Daniel Elzevir, are somewhat rare. 
Still they are to be met with in the 
libraries of collectors ; but if any of 
our savants have in his library a 
copy of the cookery book published 
by these estimable printers in 1633, 
he possesses a treasure which we 
know, on the authority of Alexander 
Dumas, that Charles Nodier, after 
unheard-of researches, was glad to 
obtain at an outlay of three hun- 
dred frances. There are few literary 
curiosities that grace the stalls or 
old-book shops in this our = of 
Dublin, unknown to us, yet we have 
not discovered for years a copy of 
“ Reynard the Fox,” “Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees,” “Don Belianus of 
Greece,” “Laugh and be Fat,” 
“Lady Lucy,” or the “ Battle of 
Aughrim,” printed by Jones and Wo- 
gan in the end of the past century 
and beginning of the present one, 
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and the delights of the play hours of 
rustic school-days. Whither have 
they vanished? No doubt, notin the 
current of an export trade. They 
have been simply worn out in the 
service, or perished by attrition. 

So, in pronouncing on the anti- 
quity of any poem or prose story 
attributed to Oisin, or Fergus, or Ca- 
oilte, we must not be influenced 
by the water-marks of the paper 
nor the hue of the ink, but by the 
character and local colour of the tale ; 
and if we find united with other 
qualities, a spirit thoroughly desti- 
tute of Christian morality and mo- 
dern colour pervading the work, it 
may afford good grounds for attri- 
buting a hoar age to the literary 
relic. 

And it may be remarked that in 
these Celtic fictions, as well as in the 

eople’s stories, current through all 
gurope, the Christian element is al- 
together absent, or very sparingly in- 
troduced, and everything supernatural 
deeply tinged with magic hues. No 
stories connected with the fortunes of 
the early Christian kings ; no spirit- 
stirring tales of victories by Christian 
knights over the fierce heathens of 
Lochlann, have come down to the 
successors of the old Irish story- 
tellers. Noprofessed Bolg an T-Sean- 
chais (budget of stories) can find 
after the closest search into the bot- 
tom of his satchel, a single legend 
embodying any episode of the early 
struggles with the Anglo-Normans. 
Where did there ever live a Blue 
Beard, or ogre, or truculent tyrant, 
that could match Murrogh the 
Burner in acts of savage desolation ? 
yet, he is scarcely remembered in the 
traditions of the peasants, much less 
in their fireside stories. So, the con- 
clusion to which we have come, and 
to which we wish to lead our readers, 
is, that the popular relics of Celtic 
story extant, as well as the general 
collection of the folk stories of the 
different countries of Europe, have 
come to us modified and corrupted 
from early and pre-Christian times. 

It was our intention, as in the for- 
mer paper of the same character, to 
give in abstract a few of those old 
wild legends of which magical action 
formed a part. But we became inte- 
rested, whether we would or no, in 
the story first taken up ; and when 
it came to an end we found there was 
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po room for more. The manuscript 
which the writer has in some portions 
literally copied, and which in others 
is given in an abridged form, and with 
as close an imitation of the style as 
could be effected, has been obligingly 
lent to him by John Windele, Esq., 
of Cork, to whom he as well as other 
labourers in the fields of old Irish 
literature, has to record his obliga- 
tion. Whenare we to see the Algal- 
lamh na Seanoruch (dialogues of the 
sages), which has been so long pro- 
mised to the members of the Ossianic 
Society, edited and annotated by Mr. 
Windele ? 

The tale, as will be felt, is suf- 
ficiently wild and extravagant, but is, 
nevertheless, provided with a sub- 
stratum of fact. King Cormac did 
invade Fiacha Muilleathan, with little 
or no reason or justice on his side, and 
suffered a severe defeat, and the good 
Fiacha was afterwards treacherously 
slain as described, and in the locality 
mentioned. The original inventor of 
the tale was evidently a Munster man. 
He does not, by any means, allow due 
honour to the King of Leath Conn, 
who was one of the wisest and most 
capable of the kings that sat at Tara. 
His life has only to be told with some 
ability, to be as interesting as a ro- 
mance. Some of its episodes will 
probably be furnished in the UniveEr- 
SITY at some convenient season. He 
composed a body of wise instructions 
for the use of his son Caiybre, who 
succeeded him, and appears to have 
died a believer in one God, while 
all about him were pagan _poly- 
theists. It is said that his chief 
druid brought him an idol, and re- 
quested him to adore it. On his refu- 
sal he took it away, but soon returned 
with it again, having first dressed it 
up in the most magnificent manner. 
On the king giving another and a 
more decided refusal, he finally with- 
drew ; and blame is laid on him and 
his brother druids for the death of 
Cormac, which took place shorily 
afterwards. He was dining or sup- 
ping on a Boyne salmon, at Sighe 
Cleithig, and one of its bones, either 
left to itself, or influenced by a 
druidical charm, settled across his 
throat, and caused his death. He 


was a man of expediencies, as well as 
the monarch of Ithaca, and would do 
a little evil to produce what he looked 
on as a great good; but this failing 
is here magnified in the same ratio 
as the other adjuncts of the story. 

We have met with no old Celtic 
tale that deals with druidic practices 
(whether truly described or not, who 
can say ?) so largely as this. One cir- 
cumstance is pretty certain, that the 
bond fide addresses and spells made 
to their divinities by the old priests 
were couched in metre; and that 
oftentimes successful results waited 
on theirincantations— results proceed- 
ing either from their knowledge of 
natural philosophy, or from permitted 
ae given by the powers of 
evil. 

3ut it is time to enter upon the 

story ; the title of which, translated, 
is the “ Victory of the Hill of Bellow- 
ing Oxen,” the locality being in the 
neighbourhood of Limerick. 


Popbmp Opoma “Oarngoime. 


In the reign of Cormac, one of the 
wisest of ancient Irish kings (wise 
after the fashion of Ulysses, be it 
understood), and in the third century 
of our era, a cause of quarrel arose 
between him and the king of the 
southern part of the island (ce, all 
to the south of the Hiscir Riadha* 
connecting Dublin and Galway). 
This King of the South, Fiacha by 
name, was born on the same day with 
Cormac. Their fathers, i.e., Eeogan 
of Munster, and Art the Melancholy, 
were slain on the same day, in the 
bloody battle of Macroom, fighting 
side by side against Mac Con the ally 
of the foreigners. The two princes, 
of whom our tale will treat, were 
relations ; and both were born after 
the death of their fathers. Yet these 
circumstances did not prevent one 
from making war on the other. The 
causes and the circumstances of this 
war being differently related by the 
dry annalists and by the poets, we, 
for obvious reasons, take the latter 
pleasant authorities for our guides. 
Not having seen in any of our 
museums coins stamped with the 
effigies of Cormac the Wise, we do 


* Eiscir, a low ridge, remains of which may be traced from the Green Hills near Dub- 


lin to the shores of Galway. 
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not suppose that he had his hand 
often in his pouch for the purpose of 
flinging money to bard or soldier. 
However, he was no gainer by the 
absence of a circulating medium. 
Cloaks, drinking-cups, shields, swords, 
serving-women, and cows, were known 
to be in his possession ; and ata time 
when he was almost as poor, by reason 
ofthe liberality imperatively exacted 
from every king and chief, as one of 
his poorest bodachs, there came into 
his presence Mainne, the keeper of 
the royal herds ; and, at the instiga- 
tion of Crom or Moloch, he asked the 
distressed sovereign for a present of 
cows, more in number than I care to 
mention.* “ Where am I to get them, 
you son of ashort-horned bull,” said 
the perplexed king; “and why did 

ou not apply before my yearly tri- 
cones were dispersed?’ Saying this, 
he retired into his inner room, and 
remained there studying wisdom for 
three days and three nights, without 
anyone to interrupt him. 

At the end of that uncomfortable 
period, Mainne,t the keeper of cows, 
disturbed his solitude. “Cormac,” 
said he, “is it what I have asked 
that grieves you?” “It is, indeed,” 
was the answer. “Then, by your 
hand, my king, I will soon relieve 
you. Have you made the circuit of 
Erinn?’ “I have not.” “ Well, I 
have ; and out of the five provinces, 
the two that belong to Fiacha Muil- 
leathan give you but the tributes of 
one ; and Fiacha, that rules them, is 
the successor of Mac Con, son of 
Mac Nia, son of Luacha, who slew 
your father in the field of Macroom ; 
and my advice is, that you demand 
of the King of Leith Mochat that 
unpaid tribute.” ‘“ Blessings on you, 
Mainne ; that is a just demand. You 
are no longer son of the bull, but son 
of good counsel.” 

So eager was the embarrassed king 
to discharge his debt to Mainne 
that he would, without further cere- 
mony, have incontinently invaded 
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Munster for his cattle-spoil, but Irish 
and Gaulish monarchs enjoyed but 
very limited authority over their 
farmers or fighting men. So he was 
obliged to convene his /"/aiths (chiefs) 
and Urmaidhes (tributaries), and 
propose the subject. By their coun- 
sel, he despatched Tairreach the Tra- 
veller and Bearraidhe the Rover to 
Cnoc Ratian, near Cashel, then called 
Tulach na Righ (hillock of the 
kings), the regal abode of Fiacha. 
These worthies demanded, with all 
suitable ceremony, that fifty cows 
with silver horns, as well as the tri- 
bute of a province, should be forth- 
with forwarded to King Cormac at 
Tara. Fiacha called his chief people 
to him, and stated Cormac’s demand. 
He then betook himself to his gria- 
nan (sunny chamber), or his garden, 
leaving refusal or acceptance to the 
decision of his “ best men.” At the 
proper time, he re-entered the hall 
of wise counsel, and asked the result 
of their consultation. “To the king 
at Tara,” said they, “we will (seeing 
that he is in a strait) make a gift of 
a cow from every lis in Munster; 
but the value of a goat’s ear we will 
not pay as tribute.” ‘ Had you come 
to another resolution,” said the king, 
“T would never again lead you to 
battle, but go and dwell amongst @ 
strange people. But, lest these should 
prove unauthorized messengers, we 
will send our decision to Cormac, son 
of Art, by Cuillean the Swift and 
Leithrinde the Robust.” 

The swift and robust messengers 
having reached Tara, stood in the 
king’s presence, and said, “ Cormae, 
sovereign of Leith Conn, Fiacha, kin 
of Leith Mocha, desires to know i 
Tairreach the Traveller and his com- 
panion have been authorized by you 
to demand,” &e., &c. The result of 
the debate which ensued was a de- 
claration of war. 

So Cormac summoned the five chief 
druids that had spoken true prophe- 
cies through the reigns of Conn, Art, 


* Tt may seem rather strange, that a cowherd should ask a present of cattle, but it is 
probable that some great claim was made on Cormac’s hospitality at the time, and Mainne 
merely appealed to his master to find ways and means to get out of the difficulty. 

¢ In Irish words c and g have uniformly the hard sound, and final vowels are always 


pronounced. 


t Con of the Hundred Fights came off worse in a few. Some years before this incident 
in the life of his grandson, Cormac, the eiscir before mentioned extending east and west 
across the centre of the isle, was set to divide his northern domain, Leath Conn, from that 
of Eogan the Heberian, King of the South, whose portion was called Leath Mocha. 
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and Cormac—namely, Cithach, Cith- 
mor, Cecht, Croda, and Cithrua, and 
he bade them prophesy in truth what 
should be the result of the expedi- 
tion. They asked for time; and they 
went into the depths of their know- 
ledge and learning, and revelations 
were made to them, and they were 
brought one by one before Cormac— 
viz., Cithach, Cithmor, Cecht, Croda, 
and Cithrua, and all their prophecies 
pointed to the one result. These are 
some of the verses they recited before 
the king’s seat :— 


“ Cormac, son of Art, unjust is the claim. 
Make not your bravery known for the 
sake of a herdsman. 
It is not just to press on freemen 
With warriors of the same race. 
Sad to enter the land of Mocha. 
Mouths will whiten, ravens will belch.” 


But Cormac would not be turned 
from his purpose. And as he was 
hunting near the sighe (fairy hill) of 
Cleithig, his dogs swept after a hare 
which just rose before him, and a fog, 
dark as night, surrounded him, and 
deep sleep fell on him, and through 
his slumber he was enchanted with 
the sweet music of the cuish/iona 
(bag-pipes). It was the two beautiful 
hands of the daughter of the king of 
the Sighe of Bairce that he first saw 
when he awoke from his drowsiness. 
Her gown was of gold thread, and 
over it hung a beautiful mantle; and 
the first words that came from her 
red lips were a reproach to Cormac 
for hunting a hare, instead of the 
wolf, or stag, or wild boar. “ But,” 
said the maiden, “ I know what is 
nearest your heart, and I will supply 
you with three female druidic cham- 
pions, Eirgi, Eang, and Eangan, 
daughters of Maol Miscadach. Each 
has the fight of a hundred, and they 
are in the forms of three gray sheep, 
with bony heads and jaws of iron. 
None can escape from them, for they 
are as swift as the swallow, and all 
the swords and axes in the world 
could not hurt them. 

“ And moreover, for the love I bear 
thee, I will give thee the two re- 
nowned druids, Colpa and Lurga, 
sons of Cicul. They are gifted with 
all knowledge ; they are invulnerable, 
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and the whole people of a province 
shall fall before them.” So Cormac 
went with the lady into the sighe, 
and staid there three days, and was 
bound in favour to her druids, men 
and women, and no more regarded 
the true revealers of secrets, Cithach, 
Cithmor, Cecht, Croda, and Cithrua. 

So Cormac, taking with him the 
three druidesses—Eirgi, Eang, and 
Eangan, and the two druids, Colpa 
and Lurga, proceeded southwards. 
The first evening, they set up their 
tents in Cluain, and the next at Ath 
na Nirlann; and at the dark shades 
of evening on the third day, they 
reached Formaoil na Fian.* The 
fourth resting-place was Ath Cro, and 
the fifth Imluich Iban. 

On the first evening, Cithrua went 
forth from the camp, and an aged 
druid, the chief one of Leinster, stood 
on the far bank of the stream, and 
questioned him about the host and 
its chief; and he answered him in a 
poem, bewailing the loss that was 
awaiting the king and the men of 
Leith Conn from the terrible druid, 
Mocha Rua, of the western island,— 
Mocha Rua, most sage and powerful 
enchanter within the four seas. 

But the hewers of wood, the mes- 
sengers, and the charioteers, heard 
the druids conversing, and foretelling 
evil, and they told the king. ‘“ Go,” 
said he, “kill the strange druid, and 
beat the other till there is but a little 
of the life in him.” So they ad- 
vanced to where the sages had been 
talking; but Cithrua passed through 
them, armed and equipped as a fight- 
ing man, and the stranger, Fis, son 
of Aithfis, turned his face thrice on 
the host, and he breathed on them a 
powerful spell, and every man’s ap- 
pearance became even as his own at 
the moment—that is to say, aged and 
gray-haired. Then each began to 
strike with his fists the man before 
him, imagining him to be Fis, son of 
Aithfis, till there was not a man of 
the great force that was not bruised 
and sore. 

Now Cormac, beholding the con- 
fusion and hearing the cries, re- 
proached Colpa and Lurga for their 
negligence ; and they blew the breath 
of druids on the host, and they played 


* Formaoils are supposed to have been hospitals for the ancient militia of the Fianna 
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the power of enchantment on them, 
and the spell was removed. But they 
remained sore, and were obliged to 
use remedies ; and they became low- 
spirited and ashamed. 

The next evening, the druid Croda 
went out to view the sky, and saw 
coming to him Fear Fatha, the en- 
chanter of that country, who thus 
questioned him in a poem :— 

“What noise is that, north by the ford, 
tell me, agreeable Croda? 

What has brought the hosts? name it, 

if it be proper, 

What land they go to as foes, and each 

adventure they are on,” &c. 


And when Crotha had informed 
his brother sage of the name of the 
chief, and the object of the expedi- 
tion, he replied :— 

“ The hosts of Munster of the hills are not 
here, or they’d give thee a blow on 
thy head.” 

But the hewers of wood, and the 
messengers, and the chariot-drivers, 
had an ear for the discourse of the 
wise men, and they told the army, 
and the armed men pursued Fear 
Fatha across the stream. But he 
struck the waters with his magic rod, 
and they overflowed and surrounded 
the troops of Cormac till next day. 
And there they remained, dispirited, 
till the sons of Miscadach made the 
river sink back into its bed. 

At the flight of the third day Cecht 
began to scan the east, and the firma- 
ment over the host, and he went east- 
wards to Glean Salach and met Artan 
the druid. Very sore were the words 
they uttered against each other, and 
they spoke in verses such as these :— 
“*Cecht, what has brought you from the 

north, from the land of Moy Sleacht ?’ 
‘A cow-destruction that came to Tara— 
alas, great was the loss!’ 
‘You shall not carry a cow from the men 
of Munster above all, 
As a cumhal, nor as tribute, by your 
hand, but only my malediction.’ 
‘If Cairbre the renowned heard the words 
thou sayest, Artan, 

Or Cormac the stout tower, thou wouldst 

be without a head.’ 
*I care no more for Cormac and Cairbre 
than for two chattering giollas, 

In the country of Mocha Corb the just, 

and of Fiacha Muilleathan,’” &c., &c. 
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When the troops heard this they 
went out in pursuit of Artan, beyond 
the glen westward, and they said 
“ : . . 7 

we will bring death and final fate 
on this druid.” But he turned his 
face upon them, and he put confidence 
in his gods ; and he put the breath of 
a druid in the air, and in the firma- 
ment, and he made a dark cloud over 
the host, which falling put a bewil- 
dering fairy spell upon them. And 
they were seven days and seven nights 
pursuing him, and every morning he 
put his tracks in the openings of pass- 
es to mislead them. But when Cor- 
mac feared his army would be lost, 
and upbraided Colpa and Lurga, they 
entered into the depths of their wis- 
dom and their learning, and they dis- 
pelled the spell of the troops, and 
they returned at the end of the se- 
venth morn. 

At the next twilight in Ath Cro, 
Cithach happened to go out to scan 
the air and the firmament, and 
there met him a man of his own 
age, that is, Dubhfis son of Dofis, 
and they asked a story of each 
other; and Dubhfis said and Cithach 
answered, and they composed a poem, 
which was no better and very little 
worse than that composed eight days 
before by the wise men Cecht and 
Artan, and need not be related at 
length. 

But when the hewers of wood, and 
the drivers of chariots, and the foot 
giollas, related what they had heard 
to King Cormac,* he would not allow 
his host to wage battle and conflict 
on Dubhfis son of Dofis, for he re- 
membered former punishment. And 
on the next evening the men of Leith 
Conn reached Imluich Iban, where 
Cithmor went forth to view the 
clouds and the sky, that he might 
know the fate of the army. 

He there got sight of the wise man 
of magic, Meadhran. And they got 
into conversation and discourse, and 
Meadhran said the poem, and Cith- 
mor answered :— 

“*What are your doings to be Cithmor, 
without untruth?’ 

‘We will bein your country, O Meadhran, 

a month, a quarter, and a year. 

Distressing to Leath Mocha will be our 

stay ; hard will be our work, Meadhran.’ 





* It may strike some readers that it showed great ignorance or negligence on the part 
of the wise men to allow their evening conferences to be overheard by the camp followers, 
They are certainly obnoxious to the censure if they did not talk a¢ their listeners with set 
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‘What you will do of evil to them, will be 
revenged in one day. 
If yonder he go, little will be his strength; 
justly weak will he be, Cithmor.’ 


At last they reached Cnoc na 
Ceann (hill of heads), called after- 
wards the “ Hill of Bellowing Oxen” 
Knoc Long near Limerick), and there 

ormac fixed to set up his royal tent, 
and summon Leath Mocha for tri- 
bute. “Set up the pole of my tent, O 
Cithrua,” said he, “for this thou hast 
done for my father and grandfather.” 
And Cithrua essayed to do it, and 
though his strength was as that of a 
score, yet neither the brown clay nor 
the grass would admit the hard, sharp 

oint of the tent-pole. “Be this a 

t warning to you, O Cormac, that 
your claim is unjust, and that you 
are here to meet defeat from the host 
of Fiacha.” 

“ Colpa,” said Cormac, “ hear you 
what Cithrua says? but I turn not 
back for the glaive of the hero, nor 
the druid’s wand of power. Set up 
the pole thyself.” And Colpa raised 
the tall, thick staff, and with the 
strength of two-score strong men he 
dashed it against the ground. The 


brown earth and the green grass re- 
sisted it as a flat rock, and the hard, 
tough wood was shivered into small 
atoms. 

“What’s to be done now?” said 


Cormac. “This is to be done,” said 
Cithrua, and the other druids; “ here 
are numerous companies of men—let 
them collect sods and cover the hills, 
and so shall the royal tent be set up.” 
This was done. Three days and 
three nights were spent in settling 
the camp, and Cithrua and his bro- 
thers were rebuked by Colpa for their 
backwardness in helping out the de- 
signs of Corinac. But they said they 
foresaw their own deaths, and the 
defeat of Cormac in the expedition. 
“Nor will you be better off,” said 
they ; “yourself, and Lurga, and the 
druidesses, Eirgi, Eang, and Eangan, 
will perish by the dread power of 
Mocha Rua, chief of living druids.” 
At the end of three days messen- 
gers went to the king of Leath Mocha 
demanding cumhal and tribute, or 
single combat. Cumbal or tribute 
was refused, but a single combat 
was offered on the third day. So the 
men of Munster were marshalled in 
twenties. Every commander of a 
score was equal in skill and valour to 
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twenty men, and every one of his 
warriors to nine. There were Fionn’s 
xx, Feargus’s xx, Doncha’s xx, Donn’s 
xx, &c. And Mocha Corb, son of 
Cormac Cas, son of Oilioll Oluim, 
was to be their eulogizer ; and twenty- 
score and eight men marched to 
Ath Colpa, to meet the same number 
from Leath Conn in strife and fierce 
battle. Cairbre Liffeachair, son of 
Cormac, was to be the eulogizer of the 
warriors from the north, but not a 
man of them would put the right foot 
beyond the left, when the morning of 
the fight lighted up the hills. 

Then went on Colpa alone, and en- 
gaged the adverse warriors at Ath 
Colpa, and fierce was the contest, and 
= were the blows. It was 

low for blow they dealt each other, 
and areply to the reply. Three times 
that day were his arms and armour 
forced from Colpa, and his blows and 
his fury were only increased. Through 
the wounds in Fionn’s body you could 
see the sky, but still he fought for 
three days, and then was slain. 

And so Colpa, by going into the 
secrets of his knowledge, and learn- 
ing, and deviltry, and by putting con- 
fidence in his gods, slew Fionn and 
his twenty men. Then did Lurga 
maintain battle and conflict with 
Failve and his twenty men; and day 
after day the fight was fought, until 
eighty and two hundred were slain of 
the men of Leath Mocha ; and there 
was not a wound on the bodies of 
Colpa nor Lurga so large as the tip 
of a fly’s wing. 

Then did Cormad demand the fight 
of three against three hundred ; and 
Eirgi, Eang, and Eangan came to the 
ford in the appearance of three gray 
sheep, with bony heads, with iron 
jaws, with strength to destroy a hun- 
dred in the day of battle, and the 
swiftness of swallows in flight. Yet 
all the point and edge of the world 
could not cut wool nor hair from them. 
And so did the warriors of the South 
prepare, each man his hard red-spot- 
ted darts, his hard, starry shield, his 
three heavy glaives (chloidhim), and 
his ready spears formed for per- 
forming deeds of destruction and 
slaughter. And during all that first 
day they were occupied in defending 
themselves against the charges of the 
sheep, and striving in vain to pierce 
them with their sharp darts, and the 
casts from their long, heavy, sharp 
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lances, or wound them with their 
sharp cutting glaives; but not so 
much as a tuft of wool or a lock of 
hair were they able to shear away. 
Nor did the sheep do them more 
harm on that day than break with 
furious blows from their hard, bony 
heads, the arms and armour of the 
warriors. And at night both parties 
retired to their camps. 

Next morning began the strife of 
death and destruction for the men of 
the South. The loud, ringing, very 
heavy blows of the swords on the 
bony heads of the sheep, and the 
battering of the hard shields by the 
same heads, were heard in the two 
camps, while the three druidesses 
charged under them, over them, and 
through them, till the ford was filled 
by the bodies, and the banks were 
covered by them. And the sheep 
made a pile of the dead bodies, and 
the silken shirts, and the arms, and 
the armour ; and those who remained 
alive carried their dead brothers to 
the camp, and all raised a loud shout 
of grief overtheslain heroes. Butfrom 
that day forward the Munster men 
would no more stand in battle array 
against the druids of Cormac, son of 
Art. 

Once more Cormac demanded tri- 
bute of the chiefs of Ficha, and they 
would not Pay it; and then he gave 
directions to his druids, and they en- 
tered into the depths of their learning, 
and they had confidence in their gods, 
and they breathed a strong druidical 
breath on the clouds, and the heaths, 
and the spring heads; and all the 
streams, and rivers, and lakes in the 
South were dried up, and the men 
were afflicted with unbearable thirst. 

Then Cormac again demanded cu- 
mhal and tribute, and it was refused, 
for they brought from all parts of 
Leath Mocha to the camp, curds and 
whey, and cheese, and the warriors, 
wereable to keep the life within them. 


* Druim, ridge of a hill. 
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At last the drnids got new orders from 
Cormac, and they flung a4 baleful 
druidical breath on the horses, and 
asses, and cows, and sheep, and goats 
of Leath Mocha, and their milk was 
stayed, and nothing was heard through 
the land but the neighing, and lowing, 
and braying, and bleating, and sneez- 
ing of the cattle. 

The tribute was again asked, and 
again it was refused, for they mixed 
the blood of the cattle with dew ga- 
thered from the grass and the leaves 
before the sun rose. But at last the 
warriors became as weak as infants of 
a week old, and Fiaciha finally agreed 
to pay cumhal and tribute. 

Then did pride and haughtiness 
enter the heart of Cormac, and he 
laid heavy tributes and burthens on 
the people of Leath Mocha, so that 
were it not that death and the doom 
of final fate waited at their doors, 
they would not agree to the demand 
of the people of Leath Conn. 

At this time Dil, grandfather to 
Fiacha, came to the camp from his 
fort of Druim* Dil in the Desies ; 
and when they told him their straits 
and their distress, he said to them 
“There is only one man within the 
four seas of Erinn that can relieve 
you, and that is Mocha Rua, your 
foster father, O Fiacha, whose abode 
is in the Isle of Dairbre (Valencia). 
He is the only man in Erinn that en- 
tered a sighe to acquire knowledge of 
enchantment, and the sighe he en- 
tered was Cairn Breachtnahan, and his 
tutoress, the Druidess Banbuanane, 
daughter of Deargdualach.t There is 
no one within or without a sighe, 
that can equal him in magic. But I 
am sure he will require a fine tract of 
land, and will not choose to be a Roy 
Damhnajt (successor elect) to this orthe 
other prince, for he finds himself too 
solitary and too confined in his island 
of wave-beaten rocks. Said Fiacha 
and his chiefs—“ Bring Mocha Rua 


t The constant reference to the loves of mortals and the fairy ladies of the sighes, 


probably arose from such circumstances as are related concerning Rhea Sylvia and Norma, 
the lovely inhabitants of our fairy caverns being the priestesses or druidesses attending 
the altars of the divinities of the streams, the forests, and the hills, and in time taken for 
the goddesses themselves. As inferior worship was paid to the clouds and the winds, the 
druidical breath ‘infused into the air’ was probably a poetic incantation addressed to 
the powers that were supposed to direct these modifications of air and water. 

[The succession to kingdoms or chieftaincies being elective, the successor was always 
chosen during the life of the reigning sovereign, A great deal of rioting and anarchy 
was prevented by this judicious arrangement. 
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tous, O Dil, and promise him what- 
ever his soul or heart desires.” 

So Dil went westwards, and no- 
thing is said of his journey till he 
stood before Mocha ioe: and the 
man inquired, and the other answered, 
till the druid deeply skilled in magic, 
knew of the sufferings and the straits 
of the people of the south country. 

Then said Mocha Rua “ Great is 
the distress of the people of Muimhe, 
and it is I only who can relieve them. 
These are the things I demand, and 
Mocha Corb, son of Cormac Cas, son of 
Oilioll Oluim, and Donn Dairine, and 
other princes must ensure their deli- 
very: that is to say, 100 milch 
cows, 100 swine, 100 oxen capable of 
labour, 100 steeds with their trap- 
pings, fifty handmaidens, and the 
daughter of the second best man in 
Munster for my wife. I must get as 
much land of my own choosing as my 
giolla can walk round in a day, and 
be appointed master of the ridhairs 
(cavalry) of Leath Mocha. I am 
also to be the king’s chief adviser, 
and my son, and his son, and all my 
direct heirs are to enjoy these rights 
after me.” 

So Dil returned to the camp, and 
told all that the man’ of deep know- 
ledge had said ; and Mocha Corb, and 
Donn Dairine, and the other sureties 
aros? and proceeded to the dwelling 
of Mocha, and he entertained them 
with the best, and he and they bound 
themselves to each other in words of 
poetry, and then he prepared for his 
journey. 

Mocha Rua desired his disciple, 
Ceanvar, to bring him his travelling 
equipage, that is to say, his two fair 
straight-horned oxen trom Slia Mis, 
and his handsome, strong, mountain- 
ash chariot, with its spokes of bronze, 
and many carbuncle stones,—and 
night and the light of day were alike 
to those who were in it, and his shin- 
ing sword, and his yew-tree bow, 
and his two well-made spears, and 
his untanned bull’s hide in his chariot, 
on the sides and on the seat beneath 
him, and his host of 130 followers 
along with him. 

As they journeyed eastwards these 
nobles asked him who would choose 
land and territory for him, and he 

answered, “To no living person will 
I intrust that but to myself ; give me 
the earth of each country we pass 
through, and I will choose the best 





by its smell, and I will blame no one 
for the choice, be it good or be it 
bad.” 

They came to Glen Beithvé, in the 
country of Corea Duine, and he put 
the earth of it to his nose, and said 
this poem, refusing it :— 


“Hilly, boggy, hungry, Beithve, unplea- 
sant vessel, 
Sheltering place of wolves, dread way of 
adventurers, 
No residence of valiant hosts. 
Straitened they would be in the Glen of 
Beithve.” 


After that they came to Eoganacht, 
in Corea Duine, and to Aescuilé, and 
Ealla (Duhallow), and he said these 
lines, refusing lands and possessions in 
these last two districts :— 


“Small hilly valleys, Ealla of nooks of 
hares, 
Meeting place of strangers and thieves! 
Abode of wild swine and of the wild 
deer ; 
Unfriendly, unfortunate, dirty, thin bare 
woods.” 


They passed Muskerry, and at Cean 
Abhra io was brought to him the 
earth of Min Mairtine, and he would 
not accept it. This is part of the 
poem he made when he had put the 
earth to his nose :— 


“A wet laky place; great its firs; 
Great its waters; great its rivers; 
Great its battle ; great its cliffs ; 
The centre of the diseases of Munster, 
The highway of foes and plunderers.” 


Then was brought to him soil from 
the country of Fir-Muighe (Fermoy, 
free land), which is also called Fir 
Muighe Mené, for minerals are in its 
mountains, and minerals are in every 
field of it. On the earth of this 
country being brought to him, he said 
these words, choosing it as his re- 
ward :— 


* Woody mountains, woody plains! 

A plain abounding in pleasant streams, 

With large rivers, with rivulets, where 
hunts were arranged ; 

Where will be multiplied generations, 

Hosts? assemblies, mighty men of wounds, 

Warriors of pointed arms—iron under 
them, iron on them ; 

Valiant men of Leath Mocha !” 


Mocha Rua then began rooting up 
the ground in search for the water, 
and S began this poem :— 
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“ I pray for pleasant, flowing streams—ye 
gods be willing; 
I pray for well-tasted springs north-west 
in Munster ; 
I pray for cool ng cascades—water that 
time will not diminish. 
* * * 


- 

They will drink of the rivers by deeds 
of art— | 

Drink quickly, drink mightily ; 

The Mullachine will drink, Mocha Corb 
will drink, 

The steeds will drink with skittish 
prances, the Martiné will drink, 

The King will drink, the Deirthiné will 
drink 

Draughts of refreshment—I Pray.” 


When this was over the water 
burst the fastnesses of the earth, and 
great was its noise ; and he told them 
all to save themselves from the wa- 
ters. And Ceanvar (Mocha Rua’s 
familiar), on seeing the waters flood- 
ing forth, pronounced an exultant 
charm on them, and prophesied all 
the benefit they would bring to 
Fiacha and his long-enduring and 
heroic warriors. 

Mocha Rua invited the king to 
drink, the flaiths to drink, the keepers 
of large herds and owners of fertile 
lands to drink, and the common peo- 
ple and their cattle to drink ; and 
they went to the water in groups and 
in companies, and they all stooped 
down, both men and steeds and herds, 
until they were satisfied. After this 
the water was let flow to all the peo- 
ple, and it was let flow through the 
glens, and rivers, and springs of the 
province, and the magic spell that 
was laid on them was removed.* 

After this the men of Munsterraised 
their shout of triumph, and it was 
heard in the camp of Cormac ; and 
messengers were sent to say that nei- 
ther ransom nortribute would be given 
to the King of Leath Conn. They were 
seized with wonder when they saw 
the flowing of the waters; but their 
fright and terror was very great when 
Mocha Rua raised a clear druidic 
cloud between the two camps, and 
magnified his own form through it. 
His head appeared like a high hill 
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covered with wood, his eyes like two 
fires, and his mouth a dark cavern. 

If they were terrified at this druidic 
appearance of Mocha Rua, the terrors 
of desolation were on them when they 
saw his foster-brother, Gaura, sister’s 
son 4o Beanbuanane, the druidess, 
walking round their high camp. He 
made his hair like the firs on a hill, 
and his knees were turned backwards. 
His dress was hung all over with the 
teeth, and bones, and horns of wild 
deer, and rams, and boars, and he 
swung an iron club in his right hand, 
and he gave three deafening screams 
that turned the blood in the men of 
Leath Conn to cold ice. 

When he returned to the camp of 
Fiacha, his foster-brother thus ad- 
dressed him :— 


** Thon hast come, O Gaura, 

To bring on Leath Conn dark powers of 
SOTTOW ; 

To bring trembling and fear on their hosts, 

The hosts of Cormac will fly, will scream 
with terror. 

Is it in companies of twos and threes, 

Or in bands of twenties and hundreds, 
they will fly ?” 


The camp of Cormac was raised by 
the sods gathered.by the soldiers, and 
by the draoidheacht of Colpa and 
Lurga, to a great height; and the 
troops of Leath Mocha could not see 
what was passing therein. So now 
they besought Mocha Rua to reduce 
its pride and its elevation, and he pro- 
nounced this charm against it :— 


“IT subdue, I subdue ramparts, I subdue 
clouds of darkness ; 
I subdue enchantment, I subdue magic 
spe'ls and deeds; 
T unszat hill off hill till they lie beneath 
my feet ; 
I defy, I defy in the glory of my strength 
The power of the son of Conn and of 
Colpa, 
And of Lurga the Swift, till they be slain 
in the ford, 
And of Eirgi, Eng, and Eangan.” 
The hill soon went to nothing in 
dark clouds and wreaths of mist ; and 


it was terrifying to hear the shouts of 
the army, the rushing of the steeds, 


* As there was in reality a descent made by Cormac on Leath Mocha, and the Munster 
forces suffered much from want of water, the probability is, that instead of two camps 
placed opposite to each other, the northern forces had invested the camp of the Southrons, 


and cut off their supplies. 
neering talents of some one. 


In this case the relief would come from the skill and engi- 
There is nothing to prevent a druid from performing that 


good work, nor is it out of the order of things that his name might be Red Mocha, 
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and the smashing of arms, as the hill 
swiftly sunk to its base. Then Cor- 
mac reproached his druids, and Colpa 
went forth with his iron-rimmed 
shield, with his two-edged, heavy 
glaive, that shot light from its blade, 
and with his two black, smoky, «very 

onderous lances, and by his magic 

e made himself of gigantic size. 
Cairbre Liffeachair came with him to 
sing his praises, till they stopped at 
the ford of Raheen an Imaraig (fort 
of ravaging). 

When the warriors of Leath Mocha 
saw the dark, threatening form com- 
ing to the ford, they called on Mocha 
Rua, and he forthwith armed and 
equipped his best man, Ceanvar, to 
meet the druidic champion. He put 
on him his star-sparkling shield, his 
broad-bladed very heavy sword, and 
he gave his two precious spears into 
his hands, and Mocha Corb was se- 
lected as before to witness his deeds 
and extol his heroism. When they 
were setting off to the ford Mocha 
Rua called out to Ceanvar-——“ Bring 
me my stone of power, and my hand- 
stone, and my combatant of a hun- 
dred, and the slaughterer of my ene- 
mies.” And it was brought to him ; 
and he was praising it and putting 
spells on it, and he composed this 
poem :— 


“I beseech my hand-stone that will break 

helmets in valiant fight, 

My strong flaming stone, be a red watery 
serpent. 

Woe to him around whom thou twinest ! 

Be a serpent of nine folds round the body 
of Colpa. 

Be a briar rough and strong, my brave, 
faithful stone ! 

Woe to Colpa and Lurga when thou en- 
foldest them ! 

Let their bodies be under dogs in the red 
ford of slaughter !” 


into 
tua, and 


This druidic stone was put 
Ceanvar’s hand by Mocha f 

he was told its use and its power ; and 
Colpa did not see his foe till he came 


to the edge of the ford. Then Cean- 
var put the Lia Milidh (hero’s stone) 
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into the water, and it became a fierce, 
rough, very formidable serpent, and 
it glided through the water to meet 
Colpa. When Ceanvar’s foot touched 
the bed of the stream, he became, by 
the spells of his master, a huge stone 
in the centre of the water, and the 
substance of that stone took his shape, 
and defied the druid of Leath Conn. 
Colpa rushed on to meet it, and the 
gash he made in the hard stony shape 
with his large heroic sword would 
have held in its lips the body of a 
full-grown child. Then did the ser- 
~ seize on Colpa, and locked his 
ody in nine folds, and three times 
they struggled round the ford, and 
for every two times they fell Colpa 
was one time uppermost. At last the 
serpent forced away Colpa’s arms and 
armour, and getting one fold under 
him and another over him, and strik- 
ing him on the forehead, hurled him 
to the bottom of the stream. Said 
Mocha Corb to Ceanvar, “ Wilt thou 
quit the ford without any trophy to 
show thy prowess and thy victory to 
Fiacha, to Mocha Rua, and to the 
warriors of Leath Mocha?” Then 
arose Ceanvar from his enchanted, 
shapeless form, and with a mighty 
blow from the heavy, sparkling glaive 
of Mocha Rua, he smote the head of 
Colpa from his body. To the bank 
he came staggering, and there he 
fell into a death—resembling swoon ; 
and Mocha Corb bore the fear-causing 
head of the druid to the camp; and 
from that time the name Ath Colpa 
has remained on the ford.* 

“Why is not Ceanvar the bearer 
of the head of Colpa ?’ said Mocha 
Rua. “ He lies in a weakly swoon at 
the ford,” said Mocha Corb. “That 
is a pity,” said Mocha Rua. Had he 
brought me the head of the fierce 
druid of Leath Conn, no warrior with 
arms and armour should ever over- 
come one of his race in single fight. 
And because you have filled his duty, 
your descendants shall sit in the 
royal chair of the South, and victory 
in the fight of two men shall ever be 


* Even as the readers of the Iliad transfer their sympathy towards the end, from the 
invincible and ruthless Achilles to the devoted Hector, so here we find ourselves leaning 
towards the brave Colpa and his party, while striving against the more powerful druid of 


the South. 
of strife turns in their favour. 


Our good wishes pass over to the side of the wronged Southrons till the tide 
Then, and not till then, our sympathies begin to awake 


for the champions of Cormac, as it begins to be seen that his humiliation is’ rapidly 


approaching. 
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theirs! When the head of Colpa 
was seen by the warriors of Fiacha 
they raised a shout of joy and tri- 
umph ; but the shout that went up 
from the camp of Cormac was full of 
anger and very deep sorrow. 
ext day Lurga came to the ford, 
and Ceanvar went to meet him with 
the champion-stone and the charmed 
spears of Mocha Rua. Deep was his 
dread of the wise and valiant Lurga ; 
and as he went, thus he did. He 
began praising and beseeching his 
hand-stone, and prophesying the de- 
struction it would make; and he put 
his confidence in his gods, and in the 
arch-druid of the world; and he 
said :— 
“ Stone flag, stone of friendship, without 
deceit ; 
Slender, thin stone, choice arm of destruc- 
tion ; 
Stone of reward, stone of victory ; 
Stone of great injury, stone of colours ; 
Friendship of Munster-men, without dis- 
grace! 
A stone that triumphs is my stone.” 


When the champions met in the 
ford, they gave blow for blow to each 
other, and reply to the reply. They 
grasped each other with the might of 
heroes, and twisted and swayed each 
other, and at last the strength of the 
battlestone, and the conqueror of a 
hundred went between them. Theen- 
chantment of hosts, the great valiant 
eel, whose name was Mongach, pass- 
ed between them; and she flew at 
Lurga as she did at Colpa; and when 
she touched him the draoideacht 
quitted his body, and he became like 
another man. Then did Ceanvar 
rush at him with the magic blade of 
Mocha Rua, and separated his head 
from his body ; and no more was seen 
of Lurga. 

While the battle was going on, how 
the armies were looking at it from the 
heights, and praying to their gods for 
the victory.* But when the monster 
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slew Lurga, she went in pursuit of 
Cairbré Liffeachair, and to slay the 
hosts of Cormac; and Ceanvar fol- 
lowed, curbing her, and speaking to 
her, and telling her that it was dis- 
pleasing to the men of Munstert to 
have her in pursuit of the enemy with- 
out justice, and to lose their honour 
thereby ; and he uttered these verses 
to her :— 


“Stop, Muinceach Maeth-Reamhar, you 
monster! 


You broad, proud, slender thing, you 
brown otter! 


You red, fiery tongue with aming 
mouth ; re r orc 
Powerful, black-clouded breath-like mist 
on high mountains! 
Let the fair youth depart: it was not to 
fight he came. 
He oppressed not the free-born round 
Fiacha Muilleathain. 
Darling of the royal druid, return to thy 
first disposition ; 
Lie on the smooth hand of the great 
Mocha Rua!” 
Hereon she resumed her own shape 
and appearance again, and Cairbre 
went northwards to his people unmo- 
lested; and nothing more was done 
until morning. 
At that time the three druidesses, 
Eirgi, Eang, and Eangan, came to 
he ford in the likeness aforesaid— 
that is, as three gray sheep, with 
hard, bony heads, with iron jaws; 
with the speed of swallows; with the 
power of a hundred in the hour of 
battle and slaughter. “ Mild man of 
years,” said the men of Munster, 
“here are coming three enemies in 
the shape of gray sheep, and a hun- 
dred armed warriors are invariably 
slain by them in battle.” “TI will 
defend you from them,” said Mocha 
Rua; “and be not dismayed. Where 
are the three magic talismans which 
I gave you?” said he to Ceanvar. “I 
have them,” replied he; and these 
were the fire-stune of Simon, the 


* Our peasantry have retained such native forms of expression in their use of English. 
+ In the early times in Ireland—if any faith is to be placed in the Bardie annals— 
terms of contlict were generally made before engagements, and rigidly observed, and stealthy 
or night attacks were unknown. One great exception occurred at the battle of Moy Lena 


(King’s County), in the wars of Conn, Cormac’s grandfather. Perceiving Eogan’s forces 
to be greatly superior to his own, he proposed to his chiefs to fall on the Munster men in 
the night. When it came to the turn of Goll Mac Morna to utter his sentiments, he ex- 
claimed—“ On the first day that arms were put into my hands, I solemnly vowed never to 
attack an enemy at night, by surprise, or under any kind of disadvantage. To this 
day I have religiously adhered to my promise; nor will I now break it.” The attack 
was made ; but Goll did not unsheathe his sword till daylight, ; 
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sand-stone of Daniel,* and the sponge 
of Etheor the Fair. Mocha struck 
the fire-stone on the sand-stone, and 
the spark that flew out fell on the 
sponge. Then did he pass the stones 
through the fire, and he muttered 
words of draoideacht over them, and 
then extinguished the flame. He then 
passed them through the hands of 
Ceanvar, and they were laid on the 

round. ‘“ What see you now?” said 

e to Ceanvar; and he answered, 
“Two bitches and a dog-hound are 
made of them.” He then turned their 
heads northward towards the sheep. 
They were weak as young whelps at 
first, but the nearer the sheep ap- 
proached the more did the size, 
eagerness, and strength of the honnds 
increase. Mocha Rua said, “ How 
do the sheep appear?” “They come,” 
said Ceanvar, “ displaying their jaws; 
the oldest sheep in front, and the 

oungest in the rear.” “And the 

ounds?” “They are like whelps 
opening their eyes, and it is the sheep 
they gaze at.” “ How are the sheep 
now ¢” “They are sweeping towards 
us—two in front and one in the rear. 
And now they are like three mighty 
oxen under one hard, equal yoke, and 
swiftly, and powerfully, and prepar- 
edly they come to the battle.” “ And 
the dogs?” “Their ears are raised, 
so is the hair on their necks; and 
they hold down their heads, with 
their mouths shut.” “ Those are their 
gifts ; for if they opened their mouths, 
evil powers would steal their forces. 
Therefore it is with closed mouths 
they do victorious deeds. How now ?” 
“They have become large, strong, 
and fierce. They are rushing for- 
wards ; they are at Raheen an Ima- 
raig on this bank, and the sheep in 
the rath on the other bank, and they 
are examining each other.” 

Then burst flames from the breasts 
of the sheep, and burned up the grass 
acd the bushes on each side of the 
ford, and both parties began the fight 
with showers of stones and earth, 
which they flung .t each other across 
the ford. After a while, the male 
dog sprung across, and seized the 
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largest sheep, and his companions 
each seized one, and the flames they 
blew from their mouths left neither 
lock of hair nor tuft of wool which 
they did not consume. But the fire 
which flashed from the sheeps’ breasts 
did no harm to the dogs. For when 
Mocha Rua first came to the host of 
Munster, he blew a weighty druidical 
breath on the air, which drew all the 
magic power from the wise and 
powerful men of Leath Conn. 

So the sheep, finding themselves 
bereft of tieir magic powers, mightily 
smote the ground with their feet, as 
is the manner of their tribe when they 
wish to strike terror into their ene- 
mies, but the enchanted dogs regarded 
them not. So they turned and fled, 
and ceased not till they came to 
Dubhceaire, and sunk into the depths 
and bowels of the earth. Down after 
them went the dogs; and they ceased 
not till they ate up the sheep to the 
smallest.bone. Then they leaped up 
to the level of the earth, and they 
went westwards into Munster; and 
all the mad dogs through Erinn have 
sprung from these druidical hounds of 
Mocha Rua, and all the mad dogs 
that shall be for ever. 

The two armies of the South and 
the North were looking from the hills 
on the fierce battle of the dogs and 
the sheep, and sad and spiritless was 
the army of Leath Conn, and their 
king. “To my grief,” said Cithrua, 
“is Leath Mocha glad to-night; 1 
would rather my own house were 
burning. And you,” said he to Cor- 
mac, “must fly in the battle, and 
thousands will be slain. And it will 
not be better for my two brothers.and 
myself, for we shall be changed into 
three stones by Mocha Rua, when he 
comes in pursuit.t Alas for us and 
for Leath Conn to-night !” 

“ Prophesy for us something joyful, 
O Cithrua!” said Cormac, “for you 
were my grandfather’s and my father’s 
chief druid ; and we are not here by 
your advice, and to you we have not 
given due honour.” “TI have no pro- 
Pay. said Cithrua, “but that which 

prophesied before—flight and dis- 





* These Jewish names were evidently introduced by later scribes. Mr. Windele's 
opinion is, that the earliest copy of the tale was made in the twelfth century, from oral 
recitation. But it was in the minds and on the tonzues of the story-tellers for some cen- 
turies previous We have as yet made no acquaintance with Etheor the Fair 

+ Either the framer of the tale, or the cop‘er, forgot to meation the fate of the other 
two brothers, or it has escaped our search, 
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grace to you, and death to my bro- 
thers and myself.” “Go to Mocha 
Rua,” said Cormac,“ and remind him 
that his father and grandfather were 
of Leath Conn, and offer him the 
sovereignty of Uladh, and the tribute 
of the sons of Uisneach, and a cow 
from every lis from Teamor to Carig 
na Bracuidhe, 300 steeds, 300 cups, 
300 mantles, and the honour of being 
on my right hand when drinking.” 

Cithrua goes with this message. 
and he finds Mocha Rua on the eve 
of his departure for the sighe of 
Ban Buan Aine, his foster-mother ; 
and he took him aside, and reminded 
him of his old relationship with the 
nobles of Leath Conn, and entreated 
him not to bring that country into 
trouble and slavery. He then made 
him the offers as he had received 
them from Cormac. “I ought to be 
severe upon them,” said Mocha Rua, 
“for they brought Fergus Ma: Roy 
into exile, and deprived him’ of the 
sovereignty of Uladh, and they bereft 
him of lands and fairs ; and, by my 
word, I will deprive them of sovereign- 
ty, and their free-born children shall 
be in bondage for eric of it. And I 
would not forsake my ward, Fiacha, 
for all the gold that is on the earth ; 
and if Munster contained but Mocha 
Corb alone, I would not give up his 
friendship. So Cithrua returned to 
the camp, and sad and sorrowful were 
Cormac and his warriors when Cith- 
rua told his news. But Mocha Rua 
departed for the sighe of Ban Buan 
Aine the druidess, and he stayed with 
her a day and a night ; and she gave 
him advice as to the order and mode 
of battle in which the men of Leath 
Mocha would fight with the men of 
Leath Conn. 

We are now to speak of Cormac’s 
doings. He asked Vithrua if he had 
any relief for the army. “I have not 
any,” said Cithrua, “but to make a 
druidical fire. Let the army go to 
the wood, and bring wild ash with 
them, for in that the power of our 
art is, and in likelihood it will be an- 
swered from the south. When the 
fires kindle let all be watching, and if 
they turn to the south, I do not advise 
you, O Cormac, to follow farther the 
men of Munster; and if the fires 
turn towards the north then betake 
yourselves to flight.” Then the army 
went to the wood, and they brought 
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bundles of wild ash with them to the 
camp. 

The men of Munster on seeing this 
said to Mocha Rua, “ Mild man, 
what is that which Leath Conn is 
doing?” “Making great piles of 
wild ash they are, not less than the 
hill we levelled for them.” “Truly,” 
said the men of Munster, “it is right 
to answer that, for Cormac has turned 
to his own druids, and that is an en- 
chanted fire which they have made.” 
Said Mocha Rua, “ Let all go to Caill 
Leathard, southwards, and let not 
your gathering be less, and every 
man bring a bundle of branches with 
him. But let Fiacha go alone, and 
bring an armful with him from the 
moist side of the mountain where are 
the three shelters, that is, the shelter 
from the red March wind, shelter 
from the sea wind, and shelter from 
the scorching wind, in order that the 
fire may blaze at the first kindling.” 
When every man had his bundle of 
boughs of the mountain-ash they all 
returned to the camp ; and these are 
the instructions which Mocha gave to 
Ceanvar for the construction and 
kindling of the heaps. They made 
each pile like a little stack, with three 
ventholes and three angles on each, 
and there were seven times seven 
doors on the southern piles, and but 
three on the northern, and there was 
no arrangement observed in the last 
but the wood piled up. 

Then Mocha Rua directed every 
warrior to cut a thin chip from his 
spear-shaft, and all these chips he 
rolled into a ball, and said :— 


“ T mix a blazing powerful fire: 
It will thin the woods, it will wither the 
grass. 
A powerful blaze—enough its speed ; 
It will soar upwards, a heavenly stream.” 


And he put to it fire struck from 
his druidic firestone, and it blazed 
forth with a great flame and a great 
noise, and he apete words of power 
as the first flash burst forth. 

“A victory will be given me this 
time,” said Mocha Rua. “Prepare my 
chariot, and let every warrior be at the 
side of his steed. And if the fire 
turn northwards let all pursue, and 
let delay be avoided ; but if the wind 
turn south shelter yourselves from 
your foes, and give them battle in 
the glens, passes, and fastnesses of 
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the province.” He brought a thick, 
gloomy cloud overhead, and drops of 
blood were falling from it, and he sung 
this poem :— 


“ A man in a mist in a cloud’s strength. 
Let there be drops of blood on the grass! 
Bruised will be hosts; be there trembling 

on the race of Conn! 
May each strength from the South be 
there.” 


While he made the incantation the 
shower of blood passed over Claire 
(the site of Cormac’s camp), and 
thence to Teamor, and the hosts of 
Conn were dismayed. 

There were then woods and exten- 
sive forests in middle Munster, and 
the two contending fires were con- 
tending above them, and Mocha asked 
“ How are the fires?” They answered 
“They are jostling one another 
along the mountain ridges, and down 
to Druim na Sail, and to the Sionan.” 
Again he asked “ How are the fires ?” 
and they answered “They are as be- 
fore, and they will not leave unburned 
tree or grass on the middle plain of 
Munster.” And that tract has been 
a plain ever since. Mocha Rua again 
asked “ How are the fires ?” and they 
replied, “‘ They have ascended to the 
firmament and the clouds of heaven, 
and they are like two powerful, ro- 
bust heroes, or two fierce lions com- 
bating each other.” 

Then was brought to Mocha his 
raw bull’s hide, his bird-headed steed, 
and his enchanted dress, and he be- 
gin urging the fire northwards, and 
he chanted a druidic spell, and Cith- 
rua acted in the same way on the 
other part. But Mocha forced the 
fires northward, over Cormac’s camp, 
and the power of Cithrua, and of his 
druids, and of his fairy host was at 
anend. Then did he marshal Cor- 
mac’s host for retreat by battalions, 
and dispose the shield-bearers in the 
rear. The army of Leath Conn went 
homewards, for their druids would not 
allow them to stay and give battle, 
but they exhorted them to defend 
their lives like valiant men when as- 
sailed. 

Mocha Rua mounted his fair- 
covered chariot, to which were har- 
nessed fierce, powerful oxen, with the 
speed of the March wind and of wings, 
with the raw bull’s hide laid thereon. 
He went_in front of the warriors, and 
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he appointed Ceanvar to excite the 
men of Munster in the pursuit. When 
they came to Ard Cluain na Feinne 
(upland plain of the Fenians), they 
were even with the rearguard of 
Leath Conn ; and they attacked thein 
from the east and the south, and 
they went through them, and across 
them, as dogs through a flock of 
sheep, and slew them as far as Magh- 
Nuachter (in Upper Ossory). 

Here Mocha Rua asked, though he 
was in front, “ Who is before us here ?” 
And well he knew. “ There are three 
gray old men,” replied they; “and 
those are Cecht, Croda, and Cith- 
rua.” “ My gods have promised me,” 
said he, “that when I would over- 
take them, and blow my breath on 
them, they would become gray stones.” 
So he blewadruidical breath on them, 
and they became stones; and it is 
these that are called Leaca Raidhne 
at this day. 

From that place and that hour, 
Mocha became more arrogant and 
more powerful, also, in bringing vic- 
tory to his side ; and he did not allow 
them to stop till they reached Sliav 
Fuaid, where Fiacha’s pavilion was 
erected, and to this day it is called 
Publa Fiacha (Fiacha’s people). 

Leath Conn here offered such tri- 
bute, hostages, and rent as Leath 
Mocha might impose on them. Nei- 
ther Mocha Rua, nor Mocha Corb, nor 
Fiacha would accept it from them 
till they had been two months, two 
quarters, and two years in the North. 
Moreover, they would then receive 
no terms until Cormac himself should 
come to offer them at the house of 
Fiacha. And as Cormac was unable 
to defend himself, or to save his 
country from being wasted and plun- 
dered, he came and gave them rent 
and tribute. 

Fiacha and his men arose, and they 
marched homewards; and nothing is 
told of their adventures till they 
reached Cnoc Raffan, the royal fort. 
After this, the men of Munster asked 
Mocha about the loss which the North 
and South had suffered; and he ut- 
tered this poem :— 


“* Of the men of Munster were slain by ma- 
gic arts, 
Five druids of Cormac who uttered charms 
on Leath Mocha. 
T made three shapely hounds to slay the 
valiant sheep ; 
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I made an eel under water to destroy 
Colpa and Lurga; 

I sent fires northwards into Leath Conn 
of hard swords ; 

I reduced the children of Conn of the 
Hundred Fights, 

So that they possessed but the strength of 
a seemly woman. 

The battle was not won over Leath Conn 
by swords, 

But by bringing the end of life on their 
learned men. 

Of Cormac’s army four hundred fierce 
giollas 

Were slain, fiercely fighting, between 
Formaoil and Raidhne. 

Croda, Cecht, Cithrua of the plain,— 

Druids of the court of Conn Cead 
Cathach,* 

Were overcome in the plains of Raidhne, 

And their seemly bodies converted to 
hard stone,— 

Hard druidic stones standing like monu- 
ments,— 

Upright dallans, to endure to the end of 
time; 

It will be pleasing to Leath Conn to call 
them Leaca Raidbne. 

At Ath na Tolnagh, northwards of 
Raidhne’s plain, 

Seven-score of the men of Cormac per- 
ished, 

And forty and two hundred eastwards of 
that ford ; 

Twenty-eight men and ten hundreds fell 
by arrows; 

And this was the loss of Leath Conn, 
without gainsaying 

Warriors that perished by the sons of 
Oilioll Oluim. 

From the fort of Bellowing Oxenf to far 
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No such feats were ever achieved in one 
day 

By Fians, of deeds of valour and bra- 
very.” 


After these things, the chiefs of 
Leath Mocha departed from the royal 
fort of Cnoc Raffan to their several 
duns and lisses; and Cormac re- 
turned to Teamor, bringing with him 
Conla, son of Fiacha’s uncle, whom 
by treaty he was to educate, and en- 
tertain at his court. Conla grew up, 
and learned the skill, and accom- 
plishments, and duties of a curaidh 
(knight), and great was his fame 
through Erinn, till he used violence 
towards a beauteous woman of the 
sighe of Loch Gabhar. She after- 
wards asked of him a boon, and she 
requested that he would enter the 
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sighe where-her people were ; but he 
would not. “Then, at least, come 
opposite the mound, with your face 
turned towards it.” This he did; 
and while her tribe had their eyes on 
him, she told them his crime. “ Wilt 
thou make her satisfaction?” said 
they ; and his refusal was given. 
“Then,” said they, “ you have abused 
our hospitality, and a blight shall 
you suffer while life endures.” They 
blew their breath on him, and a scurf 
of leprosy fell upon him—head, face, 
and body. He repented deeply in his 
soul for the wrong he had wrought, 
and thus returned to the palace of 
Cormac. Cormac looked at Conla 
and wept. “ Why do you weep, Cor- 
mac?’ asked Conla. “ For the great- 
ness of my grief,” replied Cormac, 
“that you should be in that state, 
and for my ,reat love for you. Also 
it is by you I hoped to avenge my 
wounds on Fiacha, in defending the 
sovereignty of Munster for you.” 
“ Have you heard of anything that 
will cure this disorder?’ asked Con- 
la. “Though I have heard it,” re- 
plied Cormac, “ you could not get it.” 
“ What is it!” asked Conla. “ The 
blood of a noble king,” replied Cor- 
mac. ‘Who is he?” asked Conla. 
“Fiacha Muilleathan is the noble,’ 
replied Cormac; “but it would be 
treachery in you fo kill him. How- 
ever, if you were to procure it, it 
would relieve you.” “I prefer the 
death of a friend,” said Conla, “ to 
be in this condition, were I but cer- 
tain of the cure.” Cormac swore an 
oath that it was true, and Conla said 
he would make the trial. 

Conla thereupon went to Cnoe Raf- 
fan to the louse of Fiacha. Fiacha 
was greatly grieved to see him in that 
condition. He bade him welcome, and 
sought remedies. He gave him the 
third of his confidence, and Conla’s 
bed was as high as Fiacha’s, and it 
was he who brought and carried 
stories to and from him. They lived 
along time thus, and he used to go 
in and out along with him, and Fiacha 
was often alone in his company ; and 
so it was till they came one day to 
the bank of the Suire. 

Here Fiacha prepared to bathe, and 
he threw off his clothes, and left his 


* Conn of the Hundred Battles. 


t The site of Cormac’s camp, near Limerick. 
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broad shining spear on the bank with 
Conla. Conla treacherously took up 
the spear, and thrust it through 
Fiacha, to where the wood and the 
bronze met. “ Alas!” said Fiacha, 
“ grievous to friendship is that deed, 
and at the instigation of foes has it 
been done.” And he said the poem, 
“Tnstigation of foes,’ &c. “ Bathe 
as you have been told, but it will 
avail you nothing, and pleasing to 
your foes will be this deed.” And 
that was the cause of the death and 
the fate of Fiacha Muilleathan, King 
of Munster. 

Where that deed was done was at 
Ath Leathan (Ford of Leathan), which 
is now called Ath Jsiul (Athassel, ford 
of treachery), from the foul deed of 
Conla. Conla derived no relief from 
his crime ; and it was hunger and 
leprosy that caused his death, for 
none of the race of Eogan would 
allow him into their houses, scorn- 
ing to revenge the deed in any other 
manner. 

We do not mean to offer many con- 
cluding remarks upon thisstory, which 
will, to our mere English readers, pos- 
sess, at least, the quality of novelty 
in its matter and form. The extra- 
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vaganee and improbability of these 
vid lays are calculated to prejudice 
the readers of modern fiction, which 
deals chiefly with the ordinary affairs 
of life, and has little of the extrava- 
gance of the supernatural in it. 

Let it, however, be taken into ac- 
count, that they were originally reci- 
ted before impressionable and artless 
crowds, easily disposed to pardon 
trifling defects, provided their imagi- 
nations and national or clannish sym- 
pathies were pleasantly excited. It 
is a circumstance of the commonest 
occurrence to read, speech or play, 
by the fireside in a state of the mildest 
emotion, when listening to the deli- 
very of the one, and seeing and hear- 
ing the other performed will produce 
a high state of excitement or enthu- 
siasin. 

But it is chiefly for the incidental 
ligits thus thrown upon the regal, 
the domestic, and the military usages 
of a bygone race and a primitive 
period of history, and further, as illus- 
trating the superstitions, the morality, 
and the tastes of that cyclopean age, 
that such narratives deserve to live. 
And with this apology, we consign 
our ancient fable to the judgment of 
the reader. 





FELON BIOGRAPHY. 


THE memoirs of Jane Cameron* 
are in the strictest sense a biography, 
not a romance. In such a life, of 
course, there are passages impossible 
to be given in detail. There are others 
which required modification, in tender- 
ness, for the feelings of some, and even 
for the safety of others, connected 
more or less guiltily with the narra- 
tive, but whom it would have been, 
at a long distance of time, unfair to 
compromise. The characters and 
events, the substance of conversa- 
tions, and the record of emotions, are 
all presented with a conscientious liter- 
ality. Itis well at starting toallow the 
writer to speak for herself upon this 
point, which essentially affects the 
value of the narrative. She says, 
with these exceptions—“I claim the 


story to be considered as a true rela- 
tion of a criminal career.” 

This biography is hinted in the 
previous work, “ Female Life in Pri- 
son,” by the same author. It is 
there a rapid outline, quite destitute 
of detail, but touched at a few strong 
points with a sharpness that leaves 
no question as to the identity of the 
subject, though the name there given 
is not Jane Cameron, but Mary Gra- 
ham. The writer, however, fairly 
warns us that her nomenclature is 
altogether arbitrary, and in no cases 
lias she given us the real appellatives 
of the prisoners. This slight antici- 
patory sketch, it is fair to add, is, so 
far as it goes, in perfect accord with 
the expanded narrative on which we 
are commenting, and is itself, there- 


* “Memoirs of Jane Cameron, Female Convict.” By a Prison Matron, London: Hurst 


and Blackett. 
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fore, a corroboration of the author’s 
claim, if indeed that needed to be 
corroborated. 

If this work had been a fiction in 
the form of a memoir, and the cha- 
racter of Jane Cameron a product of 
fancy, the book would have indicated 
that highest type of genius—the wild 
and creative—which can summon from 
t12¢ uns:en that which mortal thought 
dd not conceive before, and impress 
the world with, in Coleridge’s phrase 
when speaking of Ondine, a totally 
new idea. 

As it is, it has fulfilled the latter 
condition with respect to that im- 
mensely preponderating class, whose 
knowledge of the worid of crime is 
limited to the conventional London 
night-cellar and Hounslow Heath, 
with their tribe of melodramatic Dick 
Turpins, Jonathan Wilds, and Sarah 
Malcoms. We do not deny the special 
merit of the Harrison Ainsworth 
school-—it has for many its fascina- 
tion—but it is not that of truth. It 
is a portraiture which, in fact, no 
more resembles the real children of 
darkness than the laced and pow- 
dered shepherds and shepherdesses, 
whom we see in pink and sage-green 
lute-strings, and satins, and buckled 
shoes, making love on old Dresden 
china, do the actual herds and helpers 
who tend, or ever did tend, living 
sheep on prosaic plain or mountain. 

Of criminal life in prison we have 
a great dealof reliable information ; 
none more interesting than that fur- 
nished by the same author, the 
“Prison Matron,” in that striking 
book, “ Female Life in Prison.” It 
is there, however, exhibited under 
restraint, in its artificial state, under 
the discipline of silence, order, and 
labour ; and we should more favour- 
ably study natural history among the 
tanks and cages of a menagerie than 
tie genuine character and nature of 
the convict classes within the cells 
and pentagons of a prison. 

In the “Memoirs of Jane Came- 
ron,” however, we see them, not in 
their period of punishment and reserve 
only, but in their day of liberty 
a enjoyment. The spectacle is 
new, and appallingly impressed with 
that undefinable sense of reality 
which belongs to sharp and unex- 
pected details, and to a sort of por- 
traiture wholly unlike what fancy 
might have pictured, or anything 
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we could have conjectured from the 
materials that are accessible to non- 
official inquiries. 

The “ Prison Matron” heard from 
her own lips the story of Jane 
Cameron’s life, with all its details, 
all its traits of passion and of cha- 
racter, and with all its revelations 
concerning that subterranean system 
of crime, which is so finely organized, 
so unspeakably formidable, and yet 
so impenetrably concealed. 

With the exception of her last im- 
prisonment, and that portion of her 
life which succeeded it, and one plea- 
sure trip, undertaken under curious 
circumstances, the scene of Jane 
Cameron’s adventures is laid in the 
populous town of Glasgow, pronoun- 
ced by competent authority to be the 
wickedest town, not in proportion to 
its population, but absolutely, in tLe 
British dominions. 

“Croiley’s Land,” described as a 
nest of tall gaunt houses, not far 
from the High-street, and known to 
the police as the New Vennel, or 
Crescent, stands pre-eminent among 
all rival nurseries of crime—the Ha- 
yannah Burnside, the Old Wynd, the 
Old Vennel, the Tontine Close, &c., 
as the worst haunt in Glasgow. 

The construction of these houses is 
very much alike. “ On each floor are 
four or five doors, opening into as 
many rooms, eight feet in Tength hy 
six or seven feet in width ; in each of 
these rooms men, women, and child- 
ren, from four to five in number to 
ten or twelve, eat, drink, sleep, and 
live.’ Thieves here flock together in 
numbers uupleasantly large. The 
rents of these rooms—each termed in 
Scotch parlance, “a hoose’—are 
about fifteen pence a week—lower or 
higher according to circumstances, 
and “in every hole and corner of 
the place, foul disease is lurking.” 
These dens are “well-paying prc 
perty on the whole, although the 
rent-collecting is objectionable and at 
times a trifle dangerous.” We can 
easily conceive this when we learn, 
that a few years since it was esti- 
mated that “the average number of 
robberies in one room alone of this 
densely populated quarter, was 
twelve a week !” 

In a corner of a small room in the 
New Vennel, then, was Jane Ca- 
meron born on “a litter of shavings.” 
Her mother was a drunkard and 
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worse ; her father, “whose trade 
it was difficult to guess at, who dis- 
appeared for weeks and months to- 
ether, and turned up again, was a 
Goutal morose, d.unken vagabond, 
whom Mrs. Cameron loved after a 
fashion, and of whom she was jea- 
lous after a wild beast fashion also.” 
Jenny Cameron was not permitted 
to enjoy a life of idleness. Even in 
early childhood she was expected to 
bring home money, and was em- 
ployed at the wages of “ a shilling or 
two a week” before she had reached 
her tenth year, at a Glasgow factory. 
This money was greedily seized upon, 
every Saturday night, by her mo- 
ther, and generally expended in 
whisky, which she drank largely. 
Her putative father was a particu- 
larly base and cowardly villain, to 
whom Mrs. Cameron was attached 
with that strange but powerful affec- 
tion which, without any assign- 
able reason, kindness, fascination, or 
even one act of honest duty to ac- 
count for it—binds the female to the 
man with whom she has mated ina 
lawless concubinage, with a devotion 
and fidelity so much excelling in 
strength andevenin purity, that which 
we often see in the more respect- 
able regions of society. The dia- 
bolical homilies which this scoundrel 
addressed to the child, Jenny, then 
just ten years of age, deserve to be 
recorded as evidences of the atro- 
cious school of life and morals to 
which they belong. “ He told her with 
terrible plainness,” says her biogra- 
her, “what was the best manner of 
iving, young as she was ; how it was 
possible to benefit the family by an 
easier method than working at a 
factory. This unnatural villain did 
not tempt his daughter, but mingled 
his counsel with fierce oaths, and 
threatened to turn her out of doors if 
-she did not earn more money pre- 
sently.” She had often known be- 
fore what it was to be shut out. How 
uncertain, even at the early age of 
seven years, was her right of domi- 
cile, appears from the fact that she 
was always liable to be turned out on 
the common stairs to make room for 
people with money in their pockets, 
“ Being turned out on the common 
stair in the winter time,” says the 
Prison Matron, “for late arrivals to 
tread upon or kick aside with an 
oath ; for the police, always on the 
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alert and in search of some one, to 
stumble over and remonstrate with, 
and insist upon the ntother taking 
her indoors again; to be turned out 
again when the officials’ backs were 
turned”—was what often befell the 
poor child, and such were the con- 
sequences which this procedure of 
“turning out of doors” primarily 
meant. 

In the midst of this hideous ag- 
glomeration of crime, debauchery, 
and idleness, was found one tene- 
ment, like Lot’s household in the 
midst of Sodom. 

“In the New Vennel there lodged 
at that period one honest couple-— 
only one honest pair—working hard 
and struggling for a subsistence in the 
midst of the crime that was seething 
round them. This couple consisted 
of a mat-maker and his wife, renting 
a room on the same floor as the Cam- 
erons—a couple who worked late at 
night and early in the morning at the 
mats which they hawked all day about 
the Glasgow streets.”” Hard-working, 
moral, industrious—if this kind but 
poverty-stricken couple had been 
religious also, their influence upon 
little Jenny Cameron might have been 
alike more powerful and enduring. 
As it was they pitied her, received 
her into their room as often as she 
was shut out on the common stairs by 
her mother, gave her good advice 
with a quiet and earnest iteration, 
and even quarrelled with- that un- 
natura! mother on her behalf—quar- 
rels of a very serious sort, for the 
poor mat-maker’s wife was beaten, 
and her clothes torn by the termagant. 
Finally, however, this little gleam 
from a better life was shut out. The 
mat-maker’s business declined ; all 
theirselt-denial and exertion could not 
make up the rent. They, in their 
turn, were put out on the common 
stairs, and their mats and stools, and 
other humble trumpery sold off. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Maecvee vanished utterly, 
and the Vennel, Glasgow, and littic 
Jenny Cameron saw their careworn 
faces no more. 

In the constant companionship of 
precocious thieves and prostitutes, 
this wretched child was speedily in- 
troduced to “the streets.” Perhaps 
the worst of the many evil influences 
that beset her was the dancing 
school or “ Penny Skeel.” 

These penny dancing rooms had 
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their origin, we are told, in Liverpool, 
and to them half the girls, from ten 
years old and upwards, in poor 
Jenny’s destitute and vicious level of 
society flock with the pennies they 
can beg, borrow, or steal. 

Here, then, was what seemed to 
Jenny and-her class something to 
dazzle, delight, and almost intoxicate 
—more genuine excitement and pleas- 
ure than the Belgravian belle finds in 
the west-end ball-room—“ music, com- 
pany, and a mad whirl of spirits.” In 
this place she, like her fellows, was 
happy. The description of these 
resorts of Glasgow rascality is too 
minute and curious to be omitted :— 


“Entrance to these dancing skeels is 
generally by an unlighted close, up a com- 
mon stairs, to a large room on the first 
floor. The dvor of this room—on which 
DANCING HERE is legibly inscribed—is kept 
by a scowling individual—probably the 
proprietor of the establishment, who re- 
ceives the pennies of his young patrons, un- 
locks the door, admits them, and locks 
them in. 

“In this room, lighted by gas or candles, 
according to the taste or means of the 
proprietors, a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty, are speedily assembled, ranged around 
the room on forms placed against the wall. 
They are of all ages, from the boy and girl 
of seven or eight years old, to the man and 
woman of two or three and twenty ; but the 
majority are boys and girls averaging from 
twelve to fifteen years. The boys are chiefly 
apprentices or young thieves; the girls are 
of the usual poor class—more than usually 
poor, perhaps—three-fourths of them with- 
out shoes and stockings, and all of them 
bonnetless, as is usual among the Scotch 
girls. The boys are several degrees re- 
moved from clean, but the “ lassies,” as 
they are generally termed, are, without an 
exception, bright-faced, glossy-haired dam- 
sels, who have evidently been at no ordinary 
pains to render themselves attractive and 
presentable. Here and there is evident a 
little effort at finery, in'the shape of a pair 
of ear-rings, or a necklace of sham coral, 
and their poor and scanty garments are, in 
many cases, destitute of any signs of ragged- 
ness.” : 


Let us now see how these assem- 
blies are conducted :— 


“The master of the ceremonies, carrying 
a fiddle or kit under his arm—(occasionally 
bag-pipes are substituted for the violin)— 
calls out the dance: in all cases a Scotch 
dance of the simplest character is chosen. 
The dancers are arraiged, music is struck 
up, and the festivities begin with a hideous 
clatter of thick soles and heels from the 
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masculine portion, and a soft pattering of 
naked feet from the majority of the feminine. 
There is much setting to partners, and 
an infinitude of solo performances, winding 
up with the usual twirling and twisting 
common to Scotch dances in general; and 
in the midst of all this heat, and dust, and 
bustle, the man sits perched above his schol- 
ars, fiddling rapidly, and glaring at them, 
like the evil genius of the place.” 


So far the “skeel” is the scene of 
arevel. We are now to view it in 
another aspect—its perverted, but 
by no means unnatural subserviency 
to crime. This demon musician, re- 
minding one of the famous piper seen 
by Tam O’Shanter on the altar of 
“Kirk Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,” 
knows familiarly every face in the 
room. 


“To the elder girls who may have en- 
couraged strangers there he is friendly, and 
fatherly, and watchful; he knows that be- 
fore the evening is out the strangers will 
probably be robbed and there will be an 
uproar, and it may be necessary for some 
kind friend to turn the gas out or knock 
the candles over, and leave the entire com- 
pany to grope their way down the common 
stair into the close; or the man at the door, 
who is a prizetighter by profession, will be 
called in to keep order, silence the remon- 
strants, or turn them out of the room. As 
a rule, the proprietor objects to robbery in 
the skeel itself, and has a room on the other 
side of the landing where such things may 
be conducted with greater ease, and save the 
skeel from falling into disrepute.” 


A few well-placed words, directed 
against these baleful institutions, de- 
serve quotation here, both on account 
of the information they supply and the 
experience which enforces them :— 


“Night after night in those Scotch cities 
still goes on this hideous revelry; still are 
attracted girls and boys from their homes ; 
still are engulfed the heedless youth of 
both sexes. Many innocent children of 
poor, even respectable parents are lured 
hither to imbibe a love for dancing and bad 
company. Theapprentice robs to go there. 
The girl begs in the street, or thieves her 
way to admittance. Step by step to ruin, 
surely and swiftly, proceed these untaught, 
uncared-for children, and they are past hope 
and have left all childhood behind them at 
an age that is horrible to dwell upon. 

“ Let us urge here the great importance 
of sweeping away these nurseries of crime 
at once. They are on the increase, and are 
working greater mischief daily. Surely 
there must be a law to expunge them from 
our cities. They must be evading the law 
by their very presence in our midst. a 
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is no difficulty in finding them; they are 
well known to every police officer, The 
evil that they do is incalculable. In Glas- 
gow at the present moment, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, are two of these vile 
places of amusement.” 


Here, before the age of twelve, 
Jane Cameron had her first “ sweet- 
heart.” John Ewan, or “ Cannie 
Jock,” as he was called, a professional 
thief, though only two or three years 
her senior, was the object of her pas- 
sion. “She was not twelve years of 
age when she thought herself a wo- 
man old enough to consider this lad 
her lover, one for whom she would go 
through fire or water, were the occa- 
sion necessary to stand by—in the face 
of all opposition from the mother in 
the New Vennel.” In after-life, when 
he and she had been separated, she 
often wondered at this fascination, 
for even according to the thieves’ 
standard he was undeserving—untrue 
to her, “a sneak,” and unskilled in 
his evil art. Yet soit was. 

Her profession was, of course, now a 
settled point ; andthough occasionally 
her one good adviser—now that poor 
Mrs. Macvee had vanished—“ a kind- 
hearted detective,” who saw and com- 
passionated her among the polluted 
frequenters of the “skeel,” would 
take the trouble to warn Jane of the 
way she was drifting, she had plenty of 
counsellors the other way, who sought 
to confirm her in herdangerous choice, 
and sooth her apprehensions. “ Pri- 
son’s naething,’ said Mary Loggie, 
her close friend and contemporary, 
who had herself made a trial of it ; 
“they take care of ye, and gie ye 
eno’ to eat—more than ye get at hame. 
There’s naethin’ to frighten ye a bit.” 
The Prison Matron records this en- 
couragement offered to a trembling 
probationer in the school of crime, in 
no harsk spirit, and apparently with- 
out seeing its bearing upon a great 
question. Those, however, who are 
‘for making imprisonment a recreation 
will do well to lay this evidence of 
the tendency of the system to heart. 

Her lover was untrue toJane, whose 
wild paroxysms of jealousy amaze 
one in a child of twelve. The Frazer 
lasses were the objects of his di- 
vided attentions, and to gain access 
to the “skeel,’ when she learned 
that he and they were at that mo- 
ment possibly dancing together, was 
the object with which her first theft 
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was committed. “Jane was despe- 
rate that night, and went into High- 
street like a young lioness, followed 
by the breathless Mary Logyie.” 
After much debate the only resource 
available was to try her luck in a 
first essay at shop-lifting :— 


“ Jane, full of the perfidy of her juvenile 
lover, and buoyed up with the hope of con- 
fronting him at the ‘ skeel,’ went suddenly 
into the shop, and took her place at the 
side of the two women deep in the pur- 
chase of a few trifling articles The shop- 
keeper glanced at Jane, and then resumed 
his attentions to the earlier arrivals. The 
cheap goods that had been examined were 
within handy reach of Cameron: ‘if he 
would only turn his face for a moment and 
forget them!’ thought the child, with a 
heart which throbbed fearfully with the 
excitement of the first experiment. ‘ I 
thought my heart would burst,’ was her 
comment on this incident, ‘ I was sae afeard 
0’ bein’ foond oot—nacthin’ else. I didna 
think o’ anythin’ but my Johnnie dancing 
with the Frazers, and if I could only get 
at the ribbons or the gloves and mak’ 
awa’ wi’ them!’ She forgot Mary Logg’e’s 
injunction to sweep something off the coun- 
ter with her elbow; she was anxious to 
secure a roll of ribbon. ‘It was narrow blue 
ribbon with a silver edging—I can see it 
now,’ was her remark. It was very handy 
to her grasp, if the shopkeeper's vigilance 
would only relax for an instant. And it 
did relax—the man turned aside, and Jane 
slid the ribbon off the counter, and stood 
holding it in her hand whilst trembling at 
the boldness of the crime which she had 
committed. 

“*When I had got it, I did not ken 
what to do wi’ it, she related. ‘I stood all 
stupid like, holding it in my hand behind 
me. If he had only looked at me, he would 
have guessed at ance that I had stolen 
somethin’.’ 

“ But the man suspected nothing, and, be- 
fore he had turned round, Jane felt theribbon 
taken softly from her hand by Mary Loggie. 
How to get out of the shop herself was now 
her perplexity. She stood revolving in her 
mind what to ask for—what it was possible 
to ask for which the man possessed not. W hen 
he turned round she feared that he would 
miss the little blue roll of ribbon and charge 
her with the theft, and her knees continued 
to’ knock together with fright. The sus- 
pense of waiting was too much for her, and 
she asked at last, whilst the man was 
speaking to his customers, if he had any 
gloves as low as three halfpence a pair; a 
wild question, which the man answered by a 
sharp ‘no,’ and left Jane with an excuse 
to retire. He looked along the counter 
again, missing not theribbon, but drawing 
the other articles, with which it was strewn, 
nearer to him, as if by instinct, and Jane 
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crept slowly, painfully out of the shop, 
as though there were leaden weights at 
her heels, In the street she flew like a 
mad thing down the nearest close, and 
made her way towards the dancing school, 
expecting to meet Mary Logzie at the 
door thereof.” 


There is.a curious and dramatic 
episode concerning this Mary Loggie, 
the companion, the tempter, and, in 
her strange way, the friend of Jane 
Cameron. It so happened that these 
two girls were alternately several 
times imprisoned, so that their close 
intimacy was a good deal interrupted. 
When Jane Cameron emerged upon 
one of these occasions she found that 
her friend Mary had disappeared 
from her accustomed haunts. Her 
family and friends took the matter 
easily. There was little curiosity and 
less interest about her. She had 
written to tell Jane, while in prison, 
that she had left her old ways and 
married a carpenter, and the letter 
seemed to intimate a sort of fare- 
well. It seemed improbable, and 
Jane did not know whether to be- 
lieve it. She could learn nothing of 
her from her former associates, and 
she had given up the idea of discover- 
ing anything more about her ; when 
one morning, in the depth of winter, 
about four months after her discharge 
from prison, she met Mary Loggie, 
on Hutcheson’s-bridge. 


“ Jane had strayed that way in a listless 
fashion. She had had a headache from 
deep drinking yesternight, and had ven- 
tured forth in search of fresh air, when she 
came face to face with the old friend. The 
old friend was well but plainly dressed, and 
there was so quiet and new a look upon her 
face that Jane did not recognise her until 
she had passed her. When she had gone 
by, Jane felt a little aggrieved at the “cut 
direct,” and turned and looked after her. 
Mary Loggie had increased her pace, as 
though she had been afraid of Jane follow- 
ing her; but Cameron merely stood on the 
pavement, and gazed at the receding figure 
of her whom she had liked best in the 
world. At this moment Mary Loggie 
looked over her shoulder, paused, and then 
turned and came rapidly back. 

“*Jennie!’ 

“*¢ Mary!’ 

“Jennie shook the outstretched hand of 
the past friend, and continued to stare at 
the transformation before her. 

“<Tt’s a’ true then, Mary ?” 

“* That I'm married? Ay!’ 

“ * How did ye manage it? How was it 
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that ye dropped into luck’s way like that, 
and got a raal honest man to marry ye ?” 

“Coom this wa’ ower the bridge, and 
let me talk to ye a bit ?’” 


Then Mary told the story, which 
is worth repeating. 


“Whilst Jane Cameron was serving her 
time at Glasgow Prison, Mary Loggie had 
taken to cotton-spinning again—hands had 
been wanted. The trade of thieving had 
been slack, and Mary joined the mill hands. 
Here she became acquainted with a poor 
little factory-girl—a delicate child of ten or 
eleven years of age. This child fainted 
away one day in the mill, and after re- 
covering from her stupor, was too ill to 
continue her work for the day. Mary ac- 
companied the child, who was still very 
faint, to her mother’s house—whereat was 
lodging at that period the carpenter who 
took a sudden fancy to Mary. The car- 
penter was out of work, and at home; and 
a conversation ensuei between him and 
Mary before the latter went back to the 
mill. He was a middle-aged Englishman, 
who had recently crossed the Tweed in 
search of better fortune; and he had hoped 
in Glasgow to find some distant relatives, 
who, however, had contrived to elude his 
search. Mary was a native of Glasgow, 
and might recollect some one of the name; 
and Mary recollected one or two people in 
the city who bore the very name which he 
had been anxious to discover.” 


Next day the carpenter met her 
coming from the mill, whither he had 
gone to thank her for her informa- 
tion which had conducted lim to a 
second-cousin, who promised in a 
week or two to find work for him. 


“So the intimacy commenced, and Mr. 
Simmons, the carpenter, began to cross 
Mary Loggie’s path with a suspicious fre- 
quency. Mary did not understand it for a 
while; he was a plain, matter-of-fact man, 
who paid no compliments, and put one or 
two awkward questions to Mary that were 
difficult to answer. One day he asked her 
where she was living—how she managed to 
live on the money earned at the cotton-mill. 
Mary told him that she went shares in one 
room down a close, and that she had no re- 
lations in the world. When he informed her 
that he was a widower, and had had one 
little child, who had died before it was five 
years old, Mary began to suspect that he had 
taken a fancy to her; and when he asked 
her one afternoon if she would go to church 
with him next Sunday, she felt ready to 
burst out crying, with a strange, new sense 
of happiness.” 


So they were married—he suspect - 
ing nothing, she avoiding her “ auld 
acquaintance” with a sort of terror. 
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But she had confidence in Jane 
Cameron, and was proud of her 
happy position in life; and so, with 
a strange rashness in one so trained 
in caution—there being “nothing to 
fear, her husband would not be home 
till one o’clock”—Mary invited her 
old * pal” in to see her “bonny 
hoose. 


“Mary opened the door with her key, 
and the two old “pals” went upstairs to 
the room on the first floor—a large room, 
forming bedroom, parlour, and all, p'ainly 
furnished, but in its size and general appear- 
ance, a palace to the astonished eyes of 
Cameron.” 


Mrs. Simmonsnée Loggie exhibited 
all her treasures of furniture—pots 
and pans, her best china tea-things, 
her Sunday gown, for “ Kirk”— 
and expatiated upon her comforts. 
The place was indeed, in cleanliness 
and dimensions, a palace compared 
with the miserable den she had 
been accustomed to inhabit. 


“*Tt’s na like the Vennel.’ 

“ * Naethin’ like it—naethin.’ 

“Jane’s description of this new ‘ hoose,’ 
of her feelings at the sight of it, of the 
envy that stole into her heart and dis- 
turbed her equanimity ; I should have liked 
to set down in her own broad Scotch accent. 
It affords an insight into that natural 
character which adverse circumstances had 
warped and disturbed. 

“She felt as if she would have liked to 
have had a good cry at Mary’s luck—then 
aggrieved that Mary should have attained 
to such an eminence above her, and been 
made an honest woman by doing so little 
to deserve it. There was a Jump in her 
throat which she thought would suffocate 
her, and her knees knocked together in a 
strange manner that was altogether un- 
aecountable. Here was a contrast between 
honesty and vice ; and she felt how far she 
had drifted away from all that was good 
and praiseworthy, and how past praying 
and hoping for she was. 

“ Still Jane Cameron was not an envious 
girl; and the first pangs over, her evil tem- 
per subsided, and she congratulated Mary in 
herown fashion, and Mary, who hadstrangely 
altered for the better, laughed and cried, 
told Jane of her fears lest the truth should 
escape, and her husband turn her out of 
doors, spoke of her love for this confiding, 
hardworking, earnest man, whom she was 
ying to deserve by a new and exemplary 
ife.” 


In the midst of these confidences, 
and poor Mary’s display of her house- 
hold treasures-— 
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“Mr. Simmons came home ten minutes 
before his time, and found a Glasgie lassie 
sitting on the edge ofa chair, talking to his 
young wife. 

“That's his step,’ Mary had said. ‘My 
God, Jennie, sit ye still, and say naething, 
or it’s a’ up wi’ me!’” 


Terror lest her old friend should be 
ruined was now the only feeling in 
Jane Cameron's breast. She would 
have done or said anything to save 
her. “I felt,” she said, while relating 
the adventure, “it was a narro’ 
squeak then, and my heart beat unco’ 
fast.” 


“Mr. Simmons entered—a middle-aged 
man with a fierce expression of countenance, 
with iron-grey whiskers, and eyes that 
were very sharp and piercing—and looked 
hard at Jane Cameron, who rose, and in her 
embarrassment, dropped a courtesy—the 
courtesy which she had been accustomed to 
make in Glasgow prison to the governor, 
chaplain, head warder, matron, and all 
visitors, 

“ The carpenter stared at Jane’s respectful 
demeanour, and then turned to his wife, who 
was standing by the mantelpiece looking as 
white as a ghost. 

“ This is Jennie Smith, who used to work 
wi’ me at the cotton mill, John.’ 

“* How do you do, Miss Smith ?’ he said, 
nodding toward her. ‘Sit down, my lass— 
you're welcome.’ ” 


Jane, however, notwithstanding the 
unsuspecting urgency of his inyitation, 
got away as quickly as she could ; and 
at the door, Mary, who had followed 
her, and was still white with horrorat 
the jeopardy in which she stood, 
caught her by the arm, and said— 
“<*Dinna coom again, Jennie; dinna 
ken me ony mair, or! shall gae mad. 
Dinna tell ane that ye hae met me to- 
day.’” 

A month after this, one Saturday 
night, Mr. Simmons was walking up 
the Bridge-gate when he met Jane 
Cameron face to face, and instantly 
recognised her. She was embar- 
rassed, and at the moment was walk- 
ing with one of her worst companions, 
Ann Ryan, who was dressed “ Glasgie 
fashion” with a shawl over her head. 


“ About both girls there was something 
suspicious that evening—their hair was 
glossy with pomatum, their cheeks had a 
tinge of artificial colouring, and there was 
a boldness in their looks telling unmistaka- 
bly of the cruel life of the streets. 

**Mr Simmons stared at Jane, and then 
stopped, saying ‘ Jennie Smith!’ 
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“Jane stammered out ‘Mr. Simmons,’ 
and asked for Mary. 

‘**She’s quite well. Where are you going 
so late at night ?’ 

“* Only a little way.’” 


Ann Ryan, however, accosted him 
ina style perfectly in keeping with 
the appearance they both presented, 
and the carpenters suspicions being 
now effectually aroused, he crossed the 
street, keeping them in view, and 
obtained from a policeman a true and 
astounding relation of Jennie Ca- 
meron’s adventures, eccupation, cha- 
racter, and name. He went home 
and cross-examined his horrified wife, 
but still keeping his worst suspicionsin 
the background. 

Piece by piece, he gathered, from 
others, the whole history of Jane 
Cameron—worse than that, the whole 
past history of Mary Loggie; and 
then he sought Cameron again, and 
asked her to come with him to see 
Mary. When they entered the room 
together poor Mary “dropped down 
in a chair by the fireside and stared 
at them.” 

“*T never saw in my life before sic a luke 
as hers,’ commented Jane Cameron long 
afterwards upon the scene. 

“*This woman's name is Cameron—let 
her deny it if she can now?’ he said on en- 
tering. 

“*T dinna deny it,’ said Jane defiantly. 

“© And she was a bad character when you 
knew her, Mary, and you knew that too, 
and was a bad one yourself. There, that’s the 
truth, and you can’t say no to it.’ 

“Mary wrung her hands and looked pite- 
ously towards her husband. ‘There was no 
sympathy with her alarm, and she turned 
on Jane like a fury. 

“*Ye hae doon this—ye hae told him a’, 
ye jealous, wicked woman; ye hae turned 
against me, because ye could na bear ane 
to live honest, or be anythin’ but the thief 
I was before I married him.’ 

“*T hae said naething,’ screamed Jane, 
anxious to put Mary on her guard against 
self-confession; ‘I knew naething. I hae 
ony come hither ‘cause he asked me, Mary.’ 

“* But | know all; don't let us have any 
lies,’ said he roughly. After a while he 
turned to his wife, saying— 

“*Mary, I took you for an honest girl, 
and married you. If I had known what you 
had been all your life—a thief, and worse 
—I would have blown my brains out first. 
You led me to believe that you were a good 
girl, and made me play the fool and marry 
you. You've disgraced me, and you must go!’ 

“¢ Oh! John, John, dinna say that!’ 

“Mary flung herself on her knees before 
him, and clasped his legs round with her 
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arms; she begged him to hear her; she 
prayed him to believe that she loved him 
very dearly, and had been living an upright 
life ever since she had known him. She 
told her whole story between her chok- 
ing sobs, and called God to witness 
how she had lived only for him, thought 
only of him since their marriage; how the 
secret of her guilty life had preyed upon 
her, because she feared to tell him the whole 
truth. 

“** You are in league with this girl still?’ 
said Simmons in reply to this. 

“Cameron took a fearful oath on the 
spot, that they had only met once by chance 
on Hutcheson’s-bridge, and that Mary 
had made her promise never to see her 
again. Cameron, in tears, too, moved by 
this scene as she had never before been 
moved in her life, pleaded for the old friend 
until he bade her be silent—he did not want 
to hear her speak again. 

‘* Mary Loggie continued to plead like one 
whose life was at stake. She had had a 
glimpse of a new existence, and fought 
hard not to be hurled back to the old; she 
swore to be always true and faithful to him, 
and keep away from such as Jane for ever ; 
she lay on the floor at last and moaned 
for mercy at his feet. The fate of Mary's 
future trembled in the balance, but the man 
had a generous heart, and was moved by 
his wife’s pleading. He was a poor man, 
with not over-refined feelings, and she had 
been a help, even a comfort to him. Before 
the discovery they had lived very happily 
together, and it did seem hard to cast her 
back to the streets. When he was ¢on- 
vinced that Mary had wished to keep away 
from all who belonged to the past, he soft- 
ened, and at last he told her to get up and 
give over crying—he would not say any 
more about it—he would try her. 

*“*You can go as soon as you like,’ he 
said to Cameron, and Jane went down stairs 
woudrously relieved in mind to know that 
it had all ended satisfactorily. 

“So the romance ended ; and itis to be 
trusted that Mary made Simmons a good 
wife. Jane believed that she did; acting 
on her belief, I think sotoo. Jane saw her 
again once or twice in the Glasgow streets, 
but Mary had always turned her head away 
when they met and hurried past for her 
life. 

“*] was too bad for her, said Jane in 
this place, ‘and I dare say her heart was 
gude eno’ to speak, if I had wished, which I 
didn’t for her ain sake.’” 


Jane Cameron’s next love 
Jock having absconded-—wasa thieves’ 
hero. He had made his reputation ia 
London, which as it establishes that 
of an actor or an author had “ made” 
this man. “ He was a thieves’ mo- 
dern Jack Sheppard ; he had earned 
thousands of pounds in his day ; he 
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was clever as a burglar, and he was 
inimitable as a garotter. He had 
broken out of gaol twice, and 
this feat of prison-breaking was 
the nimbus of glory round his 
head.” Black Barney, his appellation 
in these pages, was a lady’s man, and 
his wooing is worth recording. He 
had, no doubt, excellent reasons for 
his quitting London just then, and to 
these, be they what they might, the 
profession in the provinces owed the 
privilege of beholding the “ star :’— 


“Barney was a man of sudden fancies, 
even eccentric tastes. Though there were 
many prettier girls in the room, he devoted 
himself to Jane Cameron, till some jokes, 
more forcible than select, at his preference 
showered upon him from all sides. Still 
Barney loved a jest, and was not to be 
laughed out of his preference, and Jane was 
elated at her victory, and took no heed of 
invidious comments. The lion of the night 
was a low-browed, villanous fellow, short, 
thick-set, and with one shoulder higher than 
the other; but he was thecleverthief who had 
made money, and been more than commonly 
successiul ; and that we are valued according 
to our success rather than our merit, a writer 
of old days has observed very satirically, but 
very truthfully. 

** Therefore Jane Cameron may be said to 
have fallen in love with this successful 
scoundrel. He singled her out and flattered 
her, and Jane’s head was turned on the in- 
stant. She felt that she could go through 
hre and water, even die for him, if need 
were. If she were lucky enough to secure 
him for a companion she would consider 
herself the happiest woman in the world 
—happier than even Mary Loggie, who 
had so fine a home of her own! She did 
her best to captivate this hero; she was a 
quick-w:tted girl, with a certain amount of 
humour; she had a good voice, she could 
dance well, she was young and rather 
pretty, and the “lion,” barney, was smitten 
by the Scotch lassie. 

“Matches between thieves 
struck up, and generally known. 


cl 


are 
Barney's 
wice was avowed, and Barney's choice 
respected from that time forth.” 


soon 


With this man Jane consorted until 
their joint perpetration of the crime 
for which she was tried, and received 
her last sentence, separated them 
finally. Together they effected, in a 
sort of masquerade in a railway train, 
a robbery which placed them in pos- 
session of a gold watch and chain, and 
mre than a hundred pounds in bank- 
notes and gold. With this they re- 
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solved on “a holiday,” and away they 
went, as lady and gentleman, to Lon- 
don, where they lived like princes, 
and visited a different theatre every 
night; but, determined toenjoy them- 
selves thoroughly, never once at- 
tempted a stroke of “ business” dur- 
ing this frolic, which, however, 
terminated in a ludicrous way, by 
Black Barney’s pocket being picked 
by a clever brother of the craft of 
every farthing of their store. He, 
however, was expert and shifty, and 
repaired his loss by the exercise of 
his profession, sufticiently to enable 
them to return to Glasgow, where— 
in their room, to which Jane invei- 
gled an unwary sea captain—was com- 
mitted by her partner that “ robbery 
with violence,” which very nearly 
amounted to murder; and which con- 
signed her for many years to penal 
servitude. In estimating Jane’s cha- 
racter, however, it must be borne in 
mind, that she was as much horror- 
stricken, probably, as the victim him- 
self, when Black Barney, declining to 
rely on the effect of the drug which 
had half “dazed” him, felled hii to 
the earth with a night protector, and 
repeated his blow as he lay there. 

The account of this poor woman’s 
love of her dying baby, for she had 
one in her precocious girlhood ; of 
her devotion to the Prison Matron, 
who had spoken kindly to her; of 
her wild, tender, and most grateful 
and aftectionate nature; of her 
strange but inflexible honesty ; her 
pride, daring, and good-nature ; her 
struggles against her habits, and ulti- 
mate establishment in an _ honest 
way of life; her agonized parting 
with the Matron, who had been her 
first real friend ; and her early death, 
not a break-up, but a gradual subsi- 
dence of the vital powers, in a strange 
land, but among kind and Christian 
people, complete one of the most sin- 
gular and touching pictures of human 
nature, strength and weakness, sor- 
row and hope, which has yet been 
studied by the psychologist and the 
moralist. The book gives us at once 
higher and jower notions of the class 
from which Jane Cameron was taken, 
and is on the whole one of the most 
poorer and powerful we have ever 
appened to light upon. 
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WICKED CAPTAIN WALSHAWE, OF WAULING. 


CHAPTER I. 


PEG O'NEILL PAYS THE CAPTAIN'S DEBTS. 


A very odd thing happened to my 
uncle, Mr. Watson, of Haddlestone ; 
and to enable you to understand it, 
I must begin at the beginning. 

In the year 1822, Mr. James Wal- 
shawe, more commonly known as 
Captain Walshawe, died at the age 
of eighty-one years. The Captain in 
his early days, and so long as health 
and strength permitted, was a scamp 
of the active, intriguing soit; and 
spent his days and nights in sowing 
his wild oats, of which he seemed to 
have an inexhaustible stock. The 
harvest of this tillage was plenti- 
fully interspersed with thorns, nettles, 
and thistles, which stung the hus- 
bandman unpleasantly, and did not 
enrich him. 

Captain Walshawe was very well 
known in the neighbourhood of Waul- 
ing, and very generally avoided there. 
A “captain” by courtesy, for he had 
never reached that rank in the army 
list. He had quitted the service in 
1766, at the age of twenty-five ; im- 
mediately previous to which period 
his debts had grown so troublesome, 
that he was induced to extricate 
himself by running away with and 
marrying an heiress. 

Though not so wealthy quite as he 
had imagined, she proved a very 
comfortable’ investment for what re- 
mained of his shattered affections ; 
and he lived and enjoyed himself very 
much in his old way, upon her in- 
come, getting into no end of scrapes 
and scandals, and a good deal of 
debt and money trouble. 

When he married his wife, he was 
quartered in Ireland, at Clonmel, 
where was a nunnery, in which, as 
pensioner, resided Miss O'Neill, or 
as she was called in the country, Peg 
O’ Neill—the heiress of whom Fiabe 
spoken. 

Her situation was the only ingre- 
dient of romance in the affair, for 
the young lady was decidedly plain, 
though good-humoured looking, with 
that style of features which is termed 
potato ; and in figure she was a little 
too plump, and rather short, But 


she was impressible ; and the hand- 
some young English Lieutenant was 
too much for her monastic tendencies, 
and she eloped. 

In England there are traditions of 
Trish fortune-hunters, and in Ireland 
of English. The fact is, it was the 
vagrant class of each country that 
chiefly visited the other in old times ; 
and a handsome vagabond, whether 
at home or abroad, I suppose, made 
the most of his face, which was also 
his fortune. 

At all events, he carried off the 
fair one from the sanctuary ; and for 
some sufficient reason, suppose, 
they took up their abode at Wauling, 
in Lancashire. 

Here the gallant captain amused 
himself after his fashion, sometimes 
running up, of course on business, to 
London. I believe few wives have 
ever cried more in a given time than 
did that poor, dumpy, potato-faced 
heiress, who got over the nunnery 
garden wall, and jumped into the 
handsome Captain’s arms, for love. 

He spent her income, frightened 
her out of her wits with oaths and 
threats, and broke her heart. 

Latterly she shut herself up pretty 
nearly altogether in her room. She 
had an old, rather grim, Irish ser- 
vant-woman in attendance upon her. 
This domestic was tall, lean, and 
religions, and the Captain knew 
instinctively she hated him; and 
he hated her in return, and often 
threatened to put her out of the 
house, and sometimes even to kick her 
out of the window. And whenever 
a wet day confined him to the house, 
or the stable, and he grew tired of 
sinoking, he would begin to swear 
and curse at her for a diddled old mis- 
chief-maker, that could never be easy, 
and was always troubling the house 
with her cursed stories, and soforth. 

But years passed away, and old 
Molly Doyle remained still in her 
original position. Perhaps he thought 
that there must be somebody there, 
and that he was not, after all, very 
likely to change for the better. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BLESSED CANDLE. 


He tolerated another intrusion, too, 
and thought himself a paragon of 
patience and easy good-nature for so 
doing A Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, in a long black frock, with a 
low standing collar, and alittle white 
muslin fillet round his neck—tall, 
sallow, with blue chin, and dark 
steady eyes—used to glide up and 
down the stairs, and through the pas- 
sages ; and the Captain sometimes 
met him in one place and sometimes 
in another. But by a caprice inci- 
dent to such tempers he treated this 
cleric exceptionally, and even with a 
surly sort of courtesy, though he 
grumbled about his visits behind his 
back. 

I do not know that he had a great 
deal of moral courage, and the eccle- 
siastic looked severe and self-pos- 
sessed ; and somehow he thought he 
had no good opinion of him, and if 
a natural occasion were offered, might 
say extremely unpleasant things, and 
hard to be answered. 

Well the time came at last, when 
poor Peg O’Neill—in an evil hour 
Mrs. James Walshawe—must cry, 
and quake, and pray her last. The 
doctor came from Penlynden, and was 
just as vague as usual, but more 
gloomy, and for about a week came 
and went oftener. The cleric in the 
long black frock was also daily there. 
And at last came that last sacrament 
in the gates of death, when the sin- 
ner is traversing those dread steps 
that never can be retraced ; when the 
fave is turned for ever from life, and 
we see a receding shape, and heur a 
yoice already irrevocably in the land 
of spirits. 

So the poor lady died ; and some 
people said the Captain “felt it very 
much.” I don’t think he did. But 
he was not very well just then, and 
looked the part of mourner and peni- 
tent to admiration—being seedy and 
sick. He drank a great deal of brandy 
and water that night, and called in 
Farmer Dobbs, for want of better 
company, to drink with him ; and told 
him all his grievances, and how happy 
he and “the poor lady up-stairs”’ 
might have been, had it not been for 
liars, and pick-thanks, and tale-bear- 


ers, and the like, who came between 
them—meaning Molly Doyle—whom, 
as he waxed eloquent over his liquor, 
he came at last to curse and rail at by 
name, with more than his accustomed 
freedom. And he described his own 
natural character and amiability in 
such moving terms, that he wept 
maudlin tears of sensibility over 
his theme; and when Dobbs was 
gone, drank some more grog, and 
took to railing and cursing again by 
himself; and then mounted the stairs 
unsteadily, to see “what the devil 
Doyle and the other old witches 
were about in poor Peg’s room.” 

When he pushed open the door, he 
found some half-dozen crones, chiefly 
Irish, from the neighbouring town of 
Hackleton, sitting over tea and snuff, 
&e., with candles lighted round the 
corpse, Which was arrayed in a 
strangely cut robe of brown serge. 
She had secretly belonged to some 
order—I think the Carmelite, but I 
am not certain—and wore the habit 
in her coffin. 

“What the d are you doing 
with my wife?” cried the Captain, 
rather thickly. ‘“ How dare you dress 
her up in this —— trumpery, you— 
you cheating old witch ; and what’s 
that candle doing in her hand ?” 

I think he was a little startled, for 
the spectacle was grisly enough. The 
dead lady was arrayed in this strange 
brown robe, and in her rigid fingers, 
as in a socket, with the large wooden 
beads and cross wound round it, 
burned a wax candle, shedding its 
white light over the sharp features 
of the corpse. Moll Doyle was not 
to be put down by the Captain, whom 
she hated, and accordingly, in her 
phrase, “he got as good as he gave.” 
And the Captain’s wrath waxed fiercer, 
and he chucked the wax taper from 
the dead hand, and was on the point 
of flinging it at the old serving- 
woman’s head. 

“The holy candle, you sinner!” 
cried she. 

“T’ve a mind to make you eat it, 
you beast,” cried the Captain. 

But I think he had not known be- 
fore what it was, for he subsided a 
little sulkily, and he stuffed his hand 
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with the candle (quite extinct by this 
time) into his pocket, and said he— 

“You know devilish well you had 
no business going on with y-y-your 
d—— witvh-craft about my poor wife, 
without my leave—you do—and you ll 
please to take off that d—— brown 

inafore, and get her decently into 
ner coffin, and [ll pitch your devil’s 
waxlight into the sink.” 

And the Captain stalked out of the 
room. 

“ An’ now her poor sowl’s in prison, 
you wretch, be the mains o’ ye ; an’ 
may yer own be shut into the wick o’ 
that same candle, till it’s burned out, 
ye savage.” 

“Td have you ducked for a witch, 
for two-pence,” roared the Captain 
up the staircase, with his hand on the 
banisters, standing on the lobby. But 
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the «loor of the chamber of death clap- 
ped angrily, and he went down to the 
parlour, where he examined the holy 
candle for a while, with a tipsy gra- 
vity, and then with something of that 
reverential feeling for the symbolic, 
which is not uncommon in rakes and 
scamps, he thoughtfully locked it up 
in a press, where were accumulated all 
sorts of obsolete rubbish—soiled packs 
of cards, disused tobacco-pipes, broken 
powder-flasks, his military sword, and 
a dusky bundle of the ‘“‘ Flash Song- 
ster,’ and other questionable litera- 
ture. 

He did not trouble the dead lady’s 
room any more. Being a volatile 
man it is probable that more cheerful 
plans and occupations began to enter- 
tain his fancy. 


Ill. 


MY UNCLE WATSON VISITS WAULING, 


So the poor lady was buried decent- 
ly, and Captain Walshawe reigned 
alone for many years at Wauling. 
He was too shrewd and too expe- 
rienced by this time to run violently 
down the steep hill that leads to ruin. 
Sothere was a method in his madness; 
and after a widowed career of more 
than forty years, he, too, died at last 
with some guineas in his purse. 

Forty years and upwards is a great 
edax rerum, and a wonderful chemi- 
cal power. It acted forcibly upon 
the gay Captain Walshawe. Gout 
supervened, and was no more condu- 
cive to temper than to enjoyment, and 
made his elegant hands lumpy at all 
the small joints, and turned them 
slowly into crippled claws. He grew 
stout when his exercise was interfered 
with, and ultimately almost corpulent. 
He suffered from what Mr. Holloway 
calls “ bad legs,” and was wheeled 
about in a great leathern-backed chair, 
and his infirmities went on accumu- 
lating with his years. 

I am sorry to say, I never heard 
that he repented, or turned his 
thoughts seriously to the future. On 
the contrary, his talk grew fouler, 
and his fun ran upon his favourite 
sins, and his temper waxed more 


truculent. But he did not sink into 
dotage. Considering his bodily intir- 


mities, his energies and his maligni- 
ties, which were many and actiye, 


were marvellously little abated by 
time. So he went on to the close. 
When his temper was stirred, he 
cursed and swore in a way that made 
decent people tremble. It was a 
word and a blow with him ; the lat- 
ter, luckily, not very sure now. But 
he would seize his crutch and make 
& swoop or a pound at the offender, 
or shy his medicine-bottle, or his 
tumbler, at his head. 

It was a peculiarity of Captain 
Walshawe that he, by this time, 
hated nearly everybody. My unele, 
Mr. Watson, of Haddlestone, was 
cousin to the Captain, and his heir- 
at-law. But my uncle had lent him 
money on mortgage of his estates, 
and there had been a treaty to sell, 
and terms and a price were agreed 
upon, in “articles” which the lawyers 
said were still in force. 

I think the ill-conditioned Captain 
bore him a grudge for being richer 
than he, and would have liked to do 
him an ill turn. But it did not lie in 
his way ; at least while he was liv- 
ing. 

My Uncle Watson was a Methodist, 
and what they call a “ class-leader ;” 
and, on the whole, a very good man. 
He was now near fifty—grave, as 
beseemed his profession—somewhat 
dry—and a little severe, perhaps— 
but a just man. 

A letter from the Penlynden doe: 
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tor reached him at Haddlestone, 
announcing the death of the wicked 
old Captain; and suggesting his 
attendance at the funeral, and the 
expediency of his being on the spot 
to look after things at Wauling. 
The reasonableness of this striking 
my good uncle, he made his journey 
to the old house in Lancashire incon- 
tinently, and reached in time for the 
funeral. 
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My Uncle, whose traditions of the 
Captain were derived from his mother, 
who remembered him in his slim, 
handsome youth—in shorts, cocked- 
hat and lace, was amazed at the bulk 
of the cofiin which contained his mor- 
tal remains ; but the lid being already 
screwed down, he did not see the face 
of the bloated old sinner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE PARLOUR. 


Wuar I relate, I had from the lips 
of my Uncle, who wasa truthful man, 
and not prone to fancies. 

The day turning out awfully rainy 
and tempestuous, he persuaded the 
doctor and the attorney to remain 
for the night at Wauling. 

There was no will—the attorney 
was sure of that ; for the Captain’s 
enmities were perpetually shifting, 
and he could never quite make up 
his mind, as to how best to give effect 
to a malignity whose direction was 
being constantly modified. He had 


had instructions for drawing a will a 


dozen times over. But the process 
had always been arrested by the in- 
tending testator. 

Search being made, no will was 
found. The papers, indeed were all 
right, with one important exception, 
the leases were nowhere to be seen. 
There were special circumstances con- 
nected with several of the principal 
tenancies on the estate-—unnecessary 
here to detail—which rendered the 
loss of these documents one of very 
serious moment, and even of very 
obvious danger. 

My Uncle, therefore, searched stren- 
uously. The attorney was at his 
elbow, and tine doctor helped with a 
suggestion now and then. The old 
serving-man seemed an honest deaf 
creature, and really knew nothing. 

My Uncle Watson was very much 
perturbed. He fancied—but this pos- 
sibly was only fancy—that he had 
detected for a moment a queer look 
in the attorney’s face ; and from that 
instant it became fixed in his mind 
that he knew all about the leases. 
Mr. Watson expounded that evening 
in the parlour to the doctor, the 
attorney, and the deaf servant. 
Ananias and Sapphira figured in the 


foreground ; and the awful nature of 
fraud and theft, or tampering in any- 
wise with the plain rule of honesty 
in matters pertaining to estates, &c., 
were pointedly dwelt upon ; and then 
came a long and strenuous prarer, in 
which he entreated with fervour and 
aplomb that the hard heart of the 
sinner who had abstracted the leases 
might be softened or broken in sueh 
a way as to lead to their restitution; 
or that, if he continued reserved and 
contumacious, it might at least be 
the will of Heaven to bring him to 
public justice and the documents to 
ight. The fact is, that he was pray- 
ing all this time at the attorney. 

When these religious exercises were 
over, the visiters retired to their 
rooms, and my Uncle Watson wrote 
two or three pressing letters by the 
fire. When his task was done, it had 
grown late ; the candles were flaring 
in their sockets, and all in bed, and, I 
suppose, asleep, but he. 

The fire was nearly out, he chilly, 
and the flame of the candles throb- 
bing strangely in their sockets shed 
alternate glare and shadow round the 
old wainscoted room and its quaint 
furniture. Outside were the wild 
thunder and pipingof the storm ; and 
the rattling of distant windows 
sounded through the passages, and 
down the stairs, like angry people 
astir in the house. 

My Uncle Watson belonged to a 
sect who by no means reject the su- 
pernatural, and whose founder, on 
the contrary, has sanctioned ghosts 
in the most emphatic way. He was 
glad therefore to remember, that in 
srosecuting his search that day, he 
1ad seen some six inches of wax 
candle in the press in the parlour ; 
for he had no fancy to be overtaken 
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by darkness in his present situation. 
He had no time to lose ; and taking 
the bunch of keys—of which he was 
now master—he soon fitted the lock, 
and secured the candle—a treasure in 
his circumstances ; and lighting it, he 
stuffed it into the socket of one of 
the expiring candles, and extinguish- 
ing the other, he looked round the 
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room in the steady light reassured. 
At the same moment, an unusually 
violent gust of the storm blew a 
handful of gravel against the parlour 
window, with a sharp rattle that 
startled him in the midst of the roar 
and hubbub; and the flame of the 
candle itself was agitated by the air. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BED-CHAMBER. 


My Unele walked up to bed, guarding 
his candle with his hand, for the 
lobby windows were rattling furious- 
ly, and he disliked the idea of being 
left in the dark more than ever. 

His bedroom was comfortable, 
though old-fashioned. He shut and 
bolted the door. There was a tall 
looking-glass opposite the foot of his 
four-poster, on the dressing-table be- 
tween the windows. He tried to 
make the curtains meet, but they 
would not draw; and like many a 
gentleman in a like perplexity, he did 
not possess a pin, nor was there one 
in the huge pincushion beneath the 
glass. 

He turned the face of the mirror 
away therefore, so that its back was 
presented to the bed, pulled the cur- 
tains together, and cal a chair 
against them, to prevent their falling 
open again. There was a good fire, 


and a reinforcement of round coal and - 


wood inside the fender. So he piled 
it up to ensure a cheerful blaze 
through the night, and placing a little 
black mahogany table, with the legs 
of a Satyr, beside the bed, and his 
candle upon it, he got between the 
sheets, and laid his red night-capped 
head upon his pillow, and disposed 
himself to sleep. 

The first thing that made him un- 
comfortable was a sound at the foot 
of his bed, quite distinct in a mo- 
mentary lull of the storm. It was 
only the gentle rustle and rush of the 
curtains, which fell open again; and 
as his eyes opened, he saw them re- 
suming their perpendicular depend- 
ence, and sat up in his bed almost 
expecting to see something uncanny 
in the aperture. 

There was nothing, however, but 
the dressing-table, and other dark 
furniture, and the window-curtains 


faintly undulating in the violence of 
the storm. He did not care to get 
up, therefore—the fire being bright 
and cheery—to replace the curtains 
by a chair, in the position in which 
he had left them, anticipating pos- 
sibly a new recurrence of the relapse 
which had startled him from his in- 
cipient doze. 

So he got to sleep in a little while 
again, but he was disturbed by a 
sound, as he fancied, at the table on 
which stood the candle. He could 
not say what it was, only that he 
wakened with a start, and lying so in 
some amaze, he did distinctly hear a 
sound which startled him a good deal, 
though there was nothing necessar- 
ily supernatural in it. He described 
it as resembling what would occur 
if you fancied a thinnish table-leaf, 
with a convex warp in it, depressed 
the reverse way, and suddenly with 
a spring recovering its natural convex- 
ity. It was a loud, sudden thump, 
which made the heavy candlestick 
jump, and there was an end, except 
that my uncle did not get again into 
a doze for ten minutes at least. 

The next time he awoke, it was in 
that odd, serene way that sometimes 
occurs. We open our eyes, we know 
not why, quite placidly, and are on 
the instant wide awake. He had had 
a nap of some duration this time, for 
his candle-flame was fluttering and 
flaring, in articulo, in the silver 
socket. But the fire was still bright 
and cheery.; so he popped the extin- 
guisher on the socket, and almost at 
the same time there came a tap at 
his door, and a sort of crescendo 
“inush-sh-sh!” Once more my Uncle 
was sitting up, scared and perturbed, 
in his bed. He recollected, however. 
that he had bolted his door; and 
such inveterate materialists are we 
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in the midst of our spiritualism, that 
this reassured him, and he breathed 
a deep sigh, and began to grow tran- 
quil. But after a rest of a minute or 
two, there came a louder and sharper 
knock at his door ; sothat instinctively 
he called out, “ Who’s there?” in a 
loud, stern key. There was no sort of 
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response, however. The nervous effect 
of the start subsided; and I think 
my uncle must have remembered how 
constantly, especially on a stormy 
night, these creaks or cracks which 
simulate all manner of goblin noises, 
make themselves naturally audible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE EXTINGUISHER IS LIFTED. 


AFTER a while, then, he lay down 
with his back turned toward that 
side of the bed at which was the 
door, and his face toward the table on 
which stood the massive old candle- 
stick capped with its extinguisher, 
and in that position he closed his eyes. 
But sleep would not revisit them. 
All kinds of queer fancies began to 
trouble him—some of them I remem- 
ber. 

He felt the point of a finger, he 
averred, pressed most distinctly on the 
tip of his great toe, as if a living hand 
were between his sheets, and making 
a sort of signal of attention or silence. 
Then again he felt something as large 
as a rat make asudden bounce in the 
middle of his bolster, just under his 
head. Then a voice said “oh!” very 
gently, close at the back of his head. 
All these things he felt certain of, and 
yet investigation led to nothing. He 
felt odd little cramps stealing now and 
then about him ; and then, on a sud- 
den, the middle finger of his right 
hand was plucked backwards, with a 
light playful jerk that frightened him 
awfully. 

Meanwhile the storm kept singing, 
and howling, and ha-ha-hooing hoarse- 
ly among the limbs of the old trees 
and the chimney-pots; and my Uncle 
Watson, although he prayed and me- 
ditated as was his wont when he lay 
awake, felt his heart throb excitedly, 
and sometimes thought he was beset 
with evil spirits, and at others that he 
was in the early stage of a fever. 

He resolutely kept his eyes closed, 
however, and, like St. Paul’s ship- 
wrecked companions, wished for the 
day. At last another little doze 
seems to have stolen upon his senses, 
for he awoke quietly and completely 
as before—opening his eyes all at 
once, and seeing everything as if he 
had not slept for a moment. 


The fire was still blazing redly— 
nothing uncertain in the light—the 
massive silver candlestick, topped with 
its tallextinguisher, stood on the centre 
of the black mahogany table as before ; 
and, looking by what seemed a sort of 
accident to the apex of this, he be- 
held something which made him 
quite misdoubt the evidence of his 
eyes. 

He saw the extinguisher lifted by 
a tiny hand, from beneath, and a 
small human face, no bigger than a 
thumb-nail, with nicely proportioned 
features peep from beneath it. In 
this Lilliputian countenance was such 
a ghastly consternation as horrified 
my Uncle unspeakably. Out came a 
little foot then and there, and a pair 
of wee legs, in short silk stockings 
and buckled shoes, then the rest of 
the figure ; and, with the arms hold- 
ing about the socket, the little legs 
stretched and stretched, hanging 
about the stem of the candlestick til 
the feet reached the base, and so 
down the Satyr-like leg of the table, 
till they reached the floor, extending 
elastically, and strangely enlarging in 
all proportions as they approached the 
ground, where the feet and buckles 
were those ofa well-shaped, full-grown 
man, and the figure tapering upward 
until it dwindled to its original fairy 
dimensions at the top, like an object 
seen in some strangely curved mirror. 

Standing upon the floor he expand- 
ed, my amazed unclecould not tell how, 
mto his proper proportions ; and stood 
pretty nearly in profile at the bed 
side, a handsome and elegantly shaped 
young man, in a by-gone military 
costume, with a small laced three- 
cocked hat and pluie on his head, 
but looking like a man going to be 
hanged—in unspeakable Late. 

He stepped lightly to the hearth, 
and turned for a few seconds very 
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dejectedly with his back toward the 
bed and the mantel-piece, and he saw 
the hilt of his rapier glittering in the 
fire-light ; and then walking across 
the room he placed himself at the 
dressing-table, visible through the 








Tut looking-glass was an old- 
fashioned piece of furniture, and had 
a drawer beneath it. My Uncle had 
searched it carefully for the papers in 
the day-time ; but the silent figure 
pulled the drawer quite out, pressed a 
spring at the side, disclosing a false 
receptacle behind it, and from this he 
drew a parcel of papers tied together 
with pink tape. 

All this time my uncle was staring 
at him in a horrified state, neither 
winking nor breathing, and the ap- 
parition had not once given the small- 
est intimation ef consciousness that a 
living person was in the same room. 
But now, for the first time, it turned 
its livid stare full upon my uncle 
with a hateful smile of significance, 
lifting up the little parcel of papers 
between his slender finger and thumb. 
Then he made a long, cunning wink 
at him, and seemed to blow out one 
of his cheeks in a burlesque grimace, 
which, but for the horrific cireum- 
stances, would have been ludicrous. 
My Uncle could not tell whether this 
was really an intentional distortion 
or only one of those horrid ripples 
aud deflections which were constant- 
ly disturbing the proportions of the 
figure, as if it were seen through some 
unequal and perverting medium. 

The figure now approached the bed, 
seeming to grow exhausted and malig- 
nant as it did so. My Uncle’s terror 
nearly culminated at this point, for 
he believed it was drawing near him 
with an evil purpose. But it was not 
so; for the soldier, over whom twenty 

ears seemed to have passed in his 

rief transit to the dressing-table and 
back again, threw himself into a great 
high-backed arm-chair of stuffed lea- 
ther at the far side of the fire, and 
placed his heels on the fender. His 
feet and legs seemed indistinctly to 
swell, and swathings showed them- 


Wicked Captain Walshawe, of Wauling. 
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divided curtains at the foot of the 
bed. The fire was blazing still so 
brightly that my uncle saw him as 
distinctly as if half-a-dozen candles 
were burning. 





selves round them, and they grew 
into something enormous, and the 
upper figure swayed and shaped it- 
self into corresponding proportions, a 
great mass of corpulence, with a ca- 
daverous and malignant face, and the 
furrows of a great old age, and colour- 
less glassy eyes; and with these 
changes, which came indefinitely but 
rapidly as those of a sunset cloud, 
the fine regimentals faded away, 
and a loose, gray, woollen drapery, 
somehow, was there in its stead ; and 
all seemed to be stained and rotten, 
for swarms of worms seemed creeping 
in and out, while the figure grew 
paler and paler, till my Uncle, who 
liked his pipe, and employed the si- 
mile naturally, said the whole effigy 
grew to the colour of tobacco ashes, 
and the clusters of worms into little 
wriggling knots of sparks such as we 
see running over the residuum of a 
burnt sheet of paper. And so with 
the strong draught caused by the fire, 
and the current of air from the win- 
dow, which was rattling in the storm, 
the feet seemed to be drawn into the 
fire-place, and the whole figure, light 
as ashes, floated away with them, and 
disappeared with a whisk up the ca- 
pacious old chimney. 

It seemed to my Uncle that the fire 
suddenly darkened and the air grew 
icy cold, and there came an awful 
roar and riot of tempest, which shook 
the old house from top to base, and 
sounded like the yeliing of a blood- 
thirsty mob on receiving a new and 
long-expected victim. 

Good Uncle Watson used to say, 
“‘T have been in many situations of 
fear and danger in the course of my 
life, but never did I pray with so 
much agony before or since ; for then, 
as now, it was clear beyond a cavil 
that I had actually beheld the phan- 
tom of an evil spirit.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


Now there are two curious circum- 
stances to be observed in this relation 
of my Uncle’s, who was, as I have 
said, a perfectly veracious man. 

First—The wax candle which he 
took from the press in the parlour 
and burnt at his bedside on that hor- 
rible night was unquestionably, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the old 
deaf servant, who had been fifty years 
at Wauling, that identical piece of 
“ holy candle” which had stood in the 
fingers of the poor lady's corpse, and 
concerning which the old Irish crone, 
long since dead, had delivered the 
curious curse I have mentioned against 
the Captain. 

Secondly—Behind the drawer un- 
der the looking-glass, he did actually 
discover a second but secret drawer, 
in which were concealed the identical 
papers which he had suspected the 
attorney of having made away with. 
There were circumstances, too, after- 


wards disclosed which convinced my 
Uncle that the old man had deposited 
them there preparatory to burning 
them, which he had nearly made up 
his mind to do. 

Now, a very remarkable ingredient 
in this tale of my Uncle Watson was 
this, that so far as my father, who 
had never seen Captain Walshawe in 
the course of his life, could gather, 
the phantom had exhibited a horrible 
and grotesque, but unmistakable re- 
semblance to that defunct scamp in 
the various stages of his long life. 

Wauling was sold in the year 1837, 
and the old house shortly after pulled 
down, and a new one built nearer to 
the river. I often wonder whether 
it was rumoured to be haunted, and 
if so what stories were current about 
it. It was a commodious and stanch 
old house, and withal rather hand- 
some; and its demolition was cer- 
tainly suspicious. 


HALF A CENTURY OF LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS.* 


It is hardly required of us to say that 
Mr. Charles Knight’s services to Po- 
pular Literature during a period of 
fifty years eminently entitle him to 
the place he holds in the affections of 
the British people. Throughout that 
period he has been engaged in a noble 
pursuit, and all men know that his 
motives have been the highest and 
purest. In the sixth chapter of the 
really charming book which we pur- 
pose making the text of these obser- 
vations, he tells us that he was first 
moved, as early as 1819, to devote his 
energies to the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledget by the excessive circula- 
tion of cheap publications, “ exclu- 
sively directed to the united object 
of inspiring hatred of the govern- 
ment and contempt of the religious 
institutions of the country.” “I no- 
ticed,” he adds, “the singleness of 
purpose in connexion with the com- 


mercial rivalry with which this ob- 
ject had been pursued. With Cob- 
bett’s ‘Two-penny Register’ a race 
was run in London by Wooller’s 
‘Black Dwarf, ‘The Republican,’ 
‘The Medusa’s Head,’ ‘The Cap of 
Liberty,’ and many more of the same 
stamp ; whilst every large manufac- 
turing town had its own peculiar ve- 
hicle of seditious and infidel opinions.” 
It is well that those prone to despair 
of present times, from the vast ex- 
tent of popular ignorance still exist- 
ing, and the tendency to a fashion- 
able scepticism manifestly gaining 
upon society, should look back to 
days when the case was so much 
worse, and the preachers of sound 
morals and true religion had not 
yet found a voice. The improve- 
ment effected since Mr. Knight began 
an uphill work is incaleulable, and 
strict justice demands that a large 


* Passages of a Working Life during Half a Century, with a prelude of Early Reminis- 


eences. By Charles Knight. Vol. I. 
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share in the glory of it should be ac- 
corded to him. Others have toiled 
earnestly and successfully in the same 
field, but Charles Knight is the Nes- 
tor of cheap literature. It is no 
small merit, either, that he can recall 
to the public memory every stage in 
his career and every line he has 
written, without a reserve or rea- 
son to blush. The people have ever 
found in him a sound educator, who 
has not degraded the literature of 
the country in popularizing it, but, 
on the contrary, has elevated the 
taste of the middle classes, and fos- 
tered among them a capacity to 
enjoy the richest products of the na- 
tional genius. Mr. Knight’s pen has 
been incessantly busy, even whilst his 
commercial undertakings involved the 
most serious responsibilities. Still, 
from the proper ordering of his time, 
he states that he has not found the two 
occupations incompatible. Of his suc- 
cess as a writer and skill as an editor 
it would be superfluous to speak. 
Among his many labours the “ His- 
tory of England” is that, perhaps, 
which does him most honour. It 
will long occupy a distinguished place 
in the general libraries of English- 
speaking people in all parts of the 
world. The edition is a beautiful one, 
typographically, like all Mr. Knight’s 
books ; but the style of the compo- 
sition is also charming in its ease, 
picturesqueness, and variety. 

In these “ Passages of a Working 
Life,” there is an abundance of 
amusing detail, without any of the 
feebleness or garrulity of age. With 
more than his customary skill, Mr. 
Knight paints the Windsor of his 
boyhood, with the doings of the 
Court when George the Third was 
king, and all the quaint incidents of 
a social condition as far removed 
from present ways as if centuries in- 
tervened. It is intended that the 
autobiography shall be completed in 
three volumes, and we sincerely hope 
the author will carry out his intention 
by the publication of the other two. 
In this, the First Epoch only is given, 
coming down to 1827, when Mr. 
Knight became connected with the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. But however crowded 
the subsequent volumes may be with 
reminiscences of literary celebrities 
passed away, or of men still living 
whose earlier struggles are but par- 
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tially known, nothing to be contained 
in them can well surpass in interest 
the Windsor scenes of the “ prelude” 
of Vol. L., or the tender recollections 
of Praed, with which it closes. 

The scene opens in 1800, when 
there were celebrations in Windsor 
on account of the Union with Ire- 
land, and the regal style and title 
were changed, some thought omin- 
ously, by the omission of “ France” 
from the declaration of sovereignty. 
Mr. Knight’s father was a respect- 
able bookseller in the town, and his 
son, being then ten years old, and of an 
observing disposition, stored up in his 
memory many curious things—“ oll 
customs,” as he beautifully says, 
which linger about his early recollec- 
tions, “like patches of sunlight in a 
sombre wood.” The good dames of 
Windsor then, in mid-Lent, were care- 
ful to prepare the dish called “ far- 
mety,” according to ancient usage. 
This dish, once famous, was com- 
posed of boiled wheat, which was a 
second time boiled with plums, and 
served, spiced and sugared, in a tureen. 
The Rogation days of procession 
were observed. On the 10th of May, 
mayor, vicar, curate, charity chil- 
dren, citizen, marched two and two 
round the parish boundaries, and sung 
a psalm—gave public thanks “ in the 
beholding of God's benefits,” as good 
Queen Bess had directed, and were 
entertained, the common folk on 
bread, cheese, and ale, and all the better 
sort with wine. The Royal Family, 
at the same period, having no car- 
riage road from the Castle or the 
Queen’s Lodge, except through the 
town, were constantly in the public 
eye, and beloved by the people. Of 
the old King Mr. Knight speaks with 
affectionate respect. “There was a 
magnanimity about the man in his 
forgetfulness of petty offences,” and 
a general kindliness, which took all 
hearts. “Farmer George” was 
sneered at for his economies by a 
rhymester of the time, but this was 
not his reputation at Windsor ; and 
an incident related by Mr. Knight 
probably promoted his popularity 
among a certain class of the people. 


“ At St. George’s Chapel, the instant the 
benediction was pronounced, vergers and 
choristers blew out the lights. Perquisites 
were the law of all service. The good-na- 
tured King respected the law as one of our 
institutions. Ne dined early. The Queen 
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ined ‘at an hour then deemed late. He 
wrote or read in his own uncarpeted room, 
till the time when he joined his family in 
the drawing-room. One evening, on a sud- 
den recollection, he -went back to his library. 
The wax-candles were still burning. When 
he returned, the page, whose especial duty 
was about the King’s person, followed his 
Majesty in, and was thus addressed, ‘Clarke, 
Clarke, you should mind your perquisites. J 
blew out the candles.’ The King’s savings 
were no savings to'the nation. In 1812 it 
was stated in the House of Commons that 
the wax lights for Windsor Castle cost ten 
thousand a year.” 


In juxtaposition with this remin- 
iscence of the King, let the reader 
lace Mr. Knight’s portrait of his 

ajesty’s faithful and highminded 
servant :— 


“Soon was the minister walking side by 
side with the sovereign, who, courageous as 
he was, had a dread of his great servant till 
he had manacled him. It was something 
to me, even this once, to have seen Mr. Pitt, 
The face and figure and deportment of the 
man gave a precision to my subsequent con- 
ception of him as one of the realities of his- 
tory. The immobility of those features, the 
erectness of that form, told of one born to 
command. The loftiness and breadth of the 
forcéhead spoke of sagacity and firmness— 
the quick eye, of eloquent promptitude—the 
nose (I cannot pass over that remarkable 
feature, though painters and sculptors 
failed to reproduce it), the nose, somewhat 
twisted out of the perpendicular, made his 
enemies say his face was as crooked as his 
policy. I saw these characteristics, or had 
them pointed out to me afterwards. But 
the smile, revealing the charm of his inner 
nature—that was to win the love of his in- 
timates, but it was not for vulgar observa- 
tion.” 


The same brilliant pen sketches the 
interior of the Windsor playhouse. 


“ One side of the lower tier of boxes was 
occupied by the Court. The King and 
Queen sat in capacious arm-chairs, with 
satin playbills spread before them. The 
orchestra, which would hold half a dozen 
fiddlers, and the pit, where some dozen per- 
sons might be closely packed on each bench, 
separated the royal circle from the genteel 
parties in the opposite tier of boxes. With 
the plebeians in the pit the Royal Family 
might have shaken hands; and when they 
left, there was always a scramble for their 
satin bills, which would be afterwards duly 
framed and glazed as spoils of peace. As 
the King laughed and cried, ‘ Bravo, Quick '’ 
ot ‘Bravo, Suett!'—for he had rejoiced in 
their well-known mirth-provoking faces 
many a time before,—the pit and gallery 
clapped and roaréd in loyal sympathy: the 


boxes were too genteel for such emotional 
feelings. As the King, Queen, and Prin- 
cesses retired at the end of the third act, to 
sip their coffee, the pot of Windsor ale, 
called Queen’s ale, circulated in the gallery. 
At eleven o’clock the curtain dropped.” 


Mr. Knight tells a capital story of 
a Windsor magistrate of those days. 


“Late in the evening an offender was 
brought before one of our mayors, having 
been detected in stealing a smock-frock from 
a pawnbroker’s door. ‘ Look in “ Burn’s 
Justice,” ’ said his worship to his son, ‘look 
in the index for smock-frock.’ ‘Can't find 
it, father. Not there.’ ‘What! no law 
against stealing smock-frocks? D—— my 
heart, young fellow, but you've hada lucky 
escape.’” 


There was a yeomanry corps com- 
posed of the “ best fellows” in Wind- 
sor. A pursy wine-merchant was the 
commander, and it happened on a 
certain occasion that, not being as 
well mounted as his men, as he headed 
a charge, they opened right and left, 
leaving him in the rere, when he 
roared out with a sublime indignation 
— “Unparalleled in the annals of 
war, gentlemen.” Those were times 
ot excitement, in’ comparison with 
which our late little invasion-panic 
was a mere ruffle on the surface. 
The King was accustomed then to in- 
vite the volunteer officers to the front 
of the castle on Sunday evenings to 
hear sacred music played, but as he 
walked on the terrace, and as his 
spirits rose with the inspiring strains, 
he would interrupt the celestial 
melody with a stentorian call for 
“Britons, strike home,’ when the 
bandsmen of course instantly obeyed, 
and tremendous enthusiasm was the re- 
sult. The Royal Family went annually 
to Weymouth, performing the journey 
of a hundred miles very differently 
from a flight by “express.” The 
King, as they stopped to change 
horses, stepped forth, and joked with 
mine host, and adkaonlodest the 
huzzas of the villagers with a beam- 
ing countenance. No railway direc- 
tors then obtruded themselves with 
fulsomeand ungrammatical addresses. 

Among Mr. Knight's first efforts in 
a literary direction was his successful 
attempt to “restore” the defective 
— of an imperfect copy of 

hakspeare—the first folio—with 
which he had been presented. The 
occurrence is a proof that at a very 
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early age he had that habit of in- 
dustry by which he has since been 
enabled to accomplish so much :— 


“ Sadly defective it was in many places. 
I devised a plan for making the rare vol- 
ume perfect. The fac-simile edition, then 
recently published, was procured, Amongst 
the oldest founts of type in our printing- 
office was one which exactly resembled that 
of the folio of 1623. We had abundant 
fly-leaves of seventeenth-century books 
which matched the paper on which this 
edition was printed. 1 set myself the task 
of composing every page that was wholly 
wanting, or was torn and sullied. When 
the book was handsomely bound I was in 
raptures at my handiwork. I was to have 
the copy for myself; but one of the Eton 
private tutors, to whom my father showed 
the volume, and explained how it had been 
completed, offered a tempting price for it, 
and my treasure passed from me. Some 
real value remained. The process of setting 
up the types led me to understand the es- 
sential differences of the early text, as com- 
pared with modern editions with which I 
was familiar, especially those which had been 
maimed and deformed for the purposes of 
the stage. What would I not now give, 
could I obtain this testimonial that I had 
not been altogether uselessly employed in 
the morning of my life, before a definite 
purpose for the future had given energy 
and consistency to my pursuits!” 


On the death ofthe Princess 
Amelia, the task was imposed upon 
our author of making a catalogue of 
her library, and there he found in a 
blank leaf of her prayer-book a touch- 
ing prayer, which he considers it 
“not now a violation of confidence to 
print” :— 


“Gracious God, support thy unworthy 
servant in this time of trial, Let not the 
least murmur escape my lips, nor any sen- 
timent but of the deepest resignation enter 
my heart; let me make the use Thou in- 
tendest of that affliction Thou hast laid 
upon me. It has convinced me of the vanity 
and emptiness of all things here; let it 
draw me to Thee as my support, and fill 
my heart with pious trust in Thee, and in 
the blessings of a redeeming Saviour, as 
the only consolations of a state of trial. 
Amen.” 


The King never recovered the death 


of the Princess. About six months 
after, in April 1811, he seemed to 
rally, and Windsor was astir, the re- 
port having got abroad that his Ma- 
jesty’s physicians would allow him to 
appear in public, His horse was got 
ready. é inhabitants crowded to 
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the park and castle-yard. “Thevener- 
able man, blind but steady, was soon 
in the saddle, as I had often seen him 
—a hobby-groom at his side with a 
leading-rein. He rode through the 
little park to the great park. The 
bells rang ; the troops fired a feu-de- 
joie. The King returned to the pa- 
lace within an hour ;” but he never 
went forth those walls again. What 
must have been the monarch’s 
thoughts during this gleam of returned 
reason? Was he conscious of the 
dismal mockery of that farewell pro- 
cession ¢ 

Soon after his brief school-days had 
come to a termination, Mr. Knight 
settled down to the regular work of 
journalism. In this department of 
labour, high and varied qualities are 
necessary ; and but few of the many 
men who attempt the pursuit are 
found to possess them. ‘he author 
of the “ Passages” ranks among the 
successful. The paper which he 
started in Windsor, when only twenty- 
one years of age, obtained considerable 
circulation, and made him known in 
London. A revolution has occurred 
in newspaper management since that 
time, and men of maturer political 
experience, and longer training, are 
required for such positions now ; but 
Mr. Knight entered upon his functions 
as a public instructor with a lofty idea 
of their importance, and spared no 
exertion necessary to their fulfilment. 
That habit of industry, acquired at 
an early period of his life, which has 
stood him in such good stead through- 
out his honourable career, enabled 
him to give his newspaper a literary 
position superior to that of many of 
its contemporaries. Essays on social 
topics of importance, comprehensively 
conceived, appeared in its columns ; 
and it was during the preparation of 
one of these compositions that Mr. 
Knight’s attention was first seriously 
turned to the pestilential character of 
the cheaper class of publications popu- 
lar at the time, many of them infidel- 
itous, others socialistic. In order to 
counteract their unhappy effects, he 
laboured even then to create amon 
the working classes a taste for soun 
and profitable reading. He was con- 
stantly on horseback in the neigh- 
bourhood, picking up information for 
the “ Windsor and Eton Express” — 
he seems to have filled the positions 
of reporter, manager, and editor, at 
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once—and studying the condition of 
the workpeople. For their benefit 
the “ Plain Englishman” was started. 
After a probation that must have 
seemed tedious to a man so active in 
mind, notwithstanding the real in- 
terest he took in his work, he was 
called to London to conduct a weekly 
paper. Soon after “The Etonian” 
came into existence, and along with 
it hisfriendship began with Macaulay, 
Praed, and the brilliant set of Cam- 
bridge students, who subsequently 
wrote the principal part of Knight's 
Quarterly. Of these distinguished 
men his recollections are fresh and 
pleasing, especially of Praed, of whose 
genius Mr. Knight is a sincere ad- 
mirer. In 1823 he established himself 
in Pall Mall, East, as a publisher. 
His connexion with the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Rencloles 
dates from 1827. His works then 
appeared in rapid succession, each a 
greater success than the former—all 
edited with scrupulous care, and 
brought out with elegance. Into the 
latter chapters of the volume in our 
hands, however, we cannot particu- 
larly enter now, but the reader will 
find there the record of the Cheap 
Standard. Literature of England—a 
product of which the nation has reason 
tobeproud. From that feeling of pride, 
it need hardly be added, the name 
of Charles Knight is inseparable. A 


Earlier Type of the Sensational Novel. 
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large share of the praise of the result 
is undoubtedly his. His charming 
xen has made our history popular ; 
nis Cyclopedia and his Shakspeare 
are destined to live and influence the 
national mind after more pretentious 
works of the same class are for- 
gotten. Mr. Knight has had many 
ardent and successful fellow-workmen 
and followers in the same career—the 
Messrs. Chambers, Mr. Cassell, and 
many more. We think it scarcely 
possible to rate too highly the service 
rendered to the community by these 
enterprising persons. hey have 
taught tens of thousands of working 
men to prefer their firesides to places 
of vicious indulgence, and given to 
their minds a stimulus, the effects of 
which have been manifested, not only 
in substantial improvement of the 
fortunes of individuals, but in the 
growth of inventive power and prac- 
tical skill among the general popu- 
lation. Literature as a profession, 
too, owes much to this class of pub- - 
lishers. To their efforts the mul- 
tiplication of intelligent readers is 
principally referable, and the increase 
of these has provided the best sort of 
fostering for genius. But we must 
here close Mr. Knight’s delightful 
book, with the simple further remark, 
that we anticipate no ordinary pleas- 
ure in the reading of the sequel 
promised to be furnished in due time. 


EARLIER TYPE OF THE SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 


BELIEVING that the course of the sen- 
sational novel has passed the cul- 
minating point, and bestowing our 
most hearty wishes forits termination, 
we purpose to lay before our readers 
a connected notice of a story of the 
class, constructed before anyone had 
thought of finding a generic name 
for such productions. 

The mere sensational novel, which 
we would gladly see devoted to the 
waters of the infernal Lethe, lays 
no claim to truthful delineation of 
character, to moral teaching, to sym- 
pathy with the outward and inward 
manifestations of nature, nor pleas- 
ing social pictures, nor genial gushes 
of humour, nor healthy exercises 
of thought. Its sole merit consists 
in keeping the mind in painful sus- 


sensations of horror, 
or terror at least, and surrounding 
vice with a lurid splendour. The 
novel that excites a lively interest in 
the fortunes of its good characters, 
even though united with the excite- 
ment of suspense and mystery, is not 
the thing againgt which we protest, 
if it possesses the desirable qualities 
we have named. 

We talk of the article in question 
as if it were a variety in the domain 
of fiction altogether new ; yet it has 
existed in a more or less developed 
shape since the first romance was 
written. The “Golden Ass” of Lu- 
cius Apuleius, one of the earliest 
tales we can call to mind, is sensa- 
tional in parts. If the play of 
“King Edipus” is not a very sensa- 
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tional drama, we know not the mean- 
ing of the word. “The Mort 
d@ Arthur” in part, a greater portion 
of the “Nibelungen Lied,” several 
plays of the earliest English drama- 
tists, and Titus Andronicus, be the 
author who he may, are clearly of 
the same order. Our great old Chau- 
cer thought little of making his read- 
ers’ nerves tingle nowand then, and 
their flesh to creep. 

The romances of chivalry were, 
oddly enough nearly exempt from 
censure in this particular ; the Scu- 
deri and D’Urfé romances entirely so. 
Novels of intrigue or of unconnected 
adventure prevailed from the days of 
William and Mary to the epoch of 
the Radclitfe romances, and when 
the mild terrors of these and their 
imitations began to lose their power, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, by infusing 
a spice of horror mixed with very de- 
cided immorality into his precious 
productions, continued the evil work 
of vitiating public taste. At last the 
combined efforts of Miss Edgworth, 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter, the 
Misses Lee, Miss Austen, and the 
great wizard, Sir Walter, cleated the 
unhealthy atmosphere, except where 
the genius of poor Maturin endea- 
voured to keep the baleful vapour 
suspended. He came too late, how- 
ever, todo much harm, and for ten 
years, commencing about 1819, the 
novels published were distinguished 
YY little either of good or evil. Sir 

lward Lytton Bulwer then began 
to introduce the spasmodic and mor- 
bid elements into his philosophical (1) 
stories, and even “The Keepsake” was 
seldom without a tale of a pretty 
nearly disgusting character. A charm- 
ing heroine in one of these tales is 
the object of the hero’s passion, but 
he is cured of his love, and nearly 
deprived of life by astrange disco- 
very made by his being present where 
he ought not. He had never seen 
the left hand nor wrist of his lady- 
love. but on the occasion mentioned 
he beheld a hissing serpent where 
arm and hand ought anatomically to 
have been found. The unfortunate 
woman, it turns out, was obliged to 
find human food for this demon, and 
the horrified lover hears her vainly 
beseeching it to spare her betrothed 
(himself), when she would become 
his wife. There are few of poor 
Banim’s stories in which an un- 
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healthy morbid thread may not be 
found pervading the texture. The 
earlier phase of the school abounds 
with supernatural distortion. 

By way of variety, the soul of a 
deceased person is permitted to ani- 
mate the body of a new-born infant, 
and when the man or woman arrives 
at the age of reason he or she becomes 
conscious of a- former state of exist- 
ence. The new relations with the ac- 
quaintances of a past life are any- 
thing but pleasant. In one case an 
unfortunate father and mother are 
convinced that their little daughter 
is animated by the soul and spirit 
of her sister, long since dead. Mr. 
Boaden of theatrical memory wasted 
a great deal of time in constructing 
stories tainted with diseased extra- 
vagances of this kind. Ainsworth’s 
early romances are other bad cases in 
— and the translation of the 
Noétre Dame romance made matters 
still worse than they would other- 
wise have been. Before the present 
undesirable revival we enjoyed a 
quiet interval of about fifteen years. 
We look out for clearer weather after 
a little ; but so sure as the use of 
pens and paper continues to be 
taught, so sure are our children te 
see a new race of “ Rookwoods” and 
“Lady Audleys” introducing them- 
selves into the re-unions of future 
“ Waverleys” and “ Rose Bradwar- 
dines’ and “Emmas” and “ Mr. 
Knightleys,” and pushing them from 
their stools. They will, in turn, be 
thrown over and flung out of doors, 
but not till they have accomplished 
their share of mischief. 

Something of the relation which a 
river, sometimes visible, and at other 
times prosecuting its course through 
underground channels, bears to a 
noble stream, never sinking below 
the surface till it reaches the sea, 
does the English tale of excitement 
present toward its Gallic counter- 
part. We purpose producing a sheaf 
from among the perennial and never- 
failing crop which is indispensable 
to the life and well-being of the 
regular consumers of the three-volume 
novel, who can read French. 

The story now to be introduced, is 
written by Marie Aycard, whom, not- 
withstanding the Christian name, we 
guess to be no more a woman than 
Amedée Aycard, author of several 
popular novels. We have seen no 
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other novel with the same name upon 
the title except “La Logique des 
Passions,” a work of smaller compass, 
but equally talented. 

M. de Bussiere was (we throw our 
sketch into the past tense) arich pro- 
prietor, with a hotel in the city, and a 
country-house between Saint Mande 
and Charenton. His solitude was 
cheered by the presence of bis richly 
dowered ward, Juliette de Pontis, a 
young lady as beautiful as Venus, and 
as queenly and imperious as Juno. 
Mme. de Linant, his widowed sister, 
was blessed with a handsome and 
accomplished son, Anatole, full of 
love for Juliette, and of ambition to 
be prefect ofadepartment under Napo- 
leon the First. At present he is only 
Auditor of Public Accounts. His 
Jove was reciprocated; and so at 
proper time brother and sister con- 
cluded the match in the French mode, 
not troubling themselves much to 
ascertain whether the young people 
loved each other sufficiently to risk 
matrimony. It may be said here, 
that the bachelor brother was rather 
careless in religious matters, and the 
widow a devotee, with a foible for 
omens. 
the match, because, just as the last 
words were spoken between her 
brother and herself, a spider, that 
had been executing some vibrations 
from the ceiling, swung himself on 
to her silk gown. Just then— 


“ Anatole entered, his cheeks flushed and 
his cravat in his hand. He was as hand- 
some as Antinous; his eyes sparkled with 
joy and health. His frame, suppleand well- 
formed, had that easy grace which college 
gymnastics confer, and which is perfected 
by association with refined society. He 
respectfully saluted his mother, shook his 
uncle’s hand, and then placed himself be- 
fore the glass to adjust his neck-tie.” 


Uncle and nephew soon came to an 
understanding, and Madame went 
out into the park to sound Juliette on 
the affair. She saw her talking to 
Mons. Ernest de Meyranand Charlotte 
his sister under a large tree ; and, as 
frequently occurs in French fiction, 
she placed herself behind the thick 
trunk, to ascertain whether the young 
lady favoured the pretensions of the 
young gentleman in company. Mlle. 


Charlotte was enlarging on her ap- 
proaching marriage with her cousin, 
a captain of dragoons, and watching 
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the effect of her brilliant expectations 
on Juliette ; but she abated her self- 
complacency not a little by the ensu- 
ing little speech, which will give the 
reader some insight into her charac- 
ter. 


“A captain!’ cried she with disdain. 
‘If I ever wed an officer, he must be a gene- 
ral, or at least a captain of a man-of-war. 
The general is a king in the camp—the 
captain in his ship, and the wife of one or 
the other a queen. Captain, indeed! Why, 
Charlotte, you must make your court to the 
colonel’s wife! For my part, I would 
hardly submit to be lady of honour to the 
empress.’ ‘She is as proud as I suspected,’ 
thought Mme. de Linant. ‘ But this,’ con- 
tinued Juliette, ‘I should prefer to the other : 
—a young, handsome husband, whom I 
loved, and who neither depended on colonel 
nor emperor, and with whom I could live 
in a fine old chateau, surrounded by my 
farmers, my vine-dressers, and my hay- 
makers, and where-I should have abund- 
ance of poultry and rabbits.” 


Mme. de Linant took her apart 
and found, by a little finesse, that she 
returned Anatole’s love with a pas- 
sion no less ardent and sincere. So 
the young people are left to explain 
themselves, and 


“ Anatole was forced to a sudden explana- 
tion. ‘Juliette,’ said he, extending his 
hand, ‘tell me frankly whether 1 may pass 
my life by your side, or look on you to-day 
for the last time.’ ‘A violent alternative,’ 
answered she. ‘Must we hate, if we hap- 
pen not to love? However,’ added she, 
fixing her large eyes on Anatole, ‘ perhaps, 
you are right. So let us love each other 
to the end. I have made the promise to 
your mother.’ . ‘Ah, Juliette, what 
a happy moment! How gladly shall we 
recall this day! Ivow to be ever the most 
submissive and most devoted husband.’ 
‘As devoted as you will, Anatole, but I 
require not submission. What I particularly 
desire is confidence, Be confiding and frank ; 
that will be sufficient. Love is not love 
without confidence.’ ‘Fear nothing: you 
shall penetrate every fold of my heart. 
Should I ever possess a secret, it shall be 
no secret from you—you shall be my confi- 
dant.’ ‘Have you no secret at this mo- 
ment?’ ‘I had one this morning, but it is 
no secret now, to you at least.’ ” 


Juliette was not a Griselda, and 
she dreaded being sought on account 
of her riches. She, and her betrothed, 
and Ernest, and Charlotte de Meyran, 
were, shortly after this, taking an air- 


ing in the pare Charlotte was a 
young and blooming Hebe, with soft, 
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languishing eyes, and the unfortunate 
idea passed through Juliette’s mind 
—‘“If this girl had some thousands 
more for her dowry, perhaps Anatole 
would prefer her tome.” Now, Char- 
lotte was a selfish, unprincipled young 
lady, with the very least objection in 
the world to seduce the bridegroom 
from his allegiance. And by the 
merest chance Anatole’s hand and 
hers touched for a moment, and she 
at once withdrew hers, and her cheeks 
became like two cherries. Anatole 
was scarcely aware of the accident, 
but Juliette’s eyes were those of a 
lynx. The two gentlemen were dis- 
cussing game, when 


“Charlotte languidly exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
my ether-flacon, my ether-flagon !—I feel so 
faint!’ She put her hand into her pocket, 
but prompt as lightning Juliette laid her 
hand on Charlotte’s to prevent her taking 
it out. ‘ Ether!’ said she, ‘have you ether 
about you? Now, I know why I have been 
suffering ever since I got into this carriage 
—since this morning—indeed, ever since you 
came, Mademoiselle. Ether almost kills 
me.’ ‘Eh! what has happened ?’ cried Ana- 
tole, much dismayed by the unusually spi- 
rited dialogue and gestures. ‘Are you ill, 
Mile. Charlotte ?’ 

“If the Auditor of Accounts had cast his 
eyes on Juliette he might have asked her the 
same question. Mlle. de Pontis’s lips had 
become livid; drops of moisture trickled 
down her forehead. One of her hands held 
Charlotte’s arm as in a vice, the other was 
seized with an involuntary trembling. ‘Do 
not take out your hand, Mademoiselle ; let 
me not see this odious flacon. I shall die 
if you do.’ ‘I do not understand you, Ju- 
liette, said Anatole. ‘If Mademoiselle 
Charlotte has need of ether, why should you 
prevent it?’ ‘Be silent, Monsieur,’ said 
Juliette. ‘Attend to your own affairs. I 
tell you that ether would kill me.’ ‘But, 
my dear Juliette, that ether is a most pow- 
erful anti-spasmodic, and calms instead of 
irritating ;—you need it yourself.’ 

‘“‘ These words appeared to Juliette a bitter 
sarcasm. She fancied that Anatole was 
exercising his raillery on the anger to which 
she had abandoned herself, and he could 
perceive a bitter smile pass over her lips. 
Meanwhile Mile. Charlotte, dismayed by 
this violence of which she alone rightly sus- 
pected the cause, leaned her head against 
the corner of the barouche, half closed her 
eyes, and uttered little plaintive sighs. M. 
Anatole, who had not the slightest suspicion 
of the growing hatred that had sprung up 
between the two young ladies, and supposed 
in all good faith that ether might calm their 
irritated nerves, sought to disengage Juli- 
ette’s hand. 

“*What!’ cried she, with indignation. 
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‘ Will you proceed to violence? Will you, 
take the liberty of laying handson me? M. 
Ernest, I hope that you will not permit it.’ 
M. Meyran, who till then had not interfered, 
declared, with much dignity, that he wag 
entirely at herservice. ‘ But, Juliette,’ said 
Anatole, ‘Mile. Charlotte, you see, is in 
danger of swooning. Ether, I assure you, 
will do no harm, but the contrary. If it 
were musk, indeed!’ ‘ Picard, cried Juli- 
ette to the coachman, ‘Stop. Open the 
door; I must get out; I will return to the 
house on foot.’ But the sky, gradually 
lowering since the morning, was now send- 
ing down torrents of rain, and Picard, lend- 
ing a deaf ear to his young mistress, turned 
his steeds and sped home. Juliette was 
trembling with rage. 

“*M. Ernest then took up his parable and 
said, very calmly and politely, to his sister, 
‘Charlotte, it is not the question whether 
ether is injurious or not. Mlle. de Pontis 
dislikes it; so take the bottle and fling it 
out.’ ‘But, brother!’ ‘But, sister, you 
are not ill; or if you were, it is passed; do 
what I say.’ ‘That is to say,’ rejoined 
Anatole, warmly, ‘you are ill; throw the 
remedy out at the window.’ ‘ Permit me, 
sir,’ replied Ernest, with ceremonious po- 
liteness, ‘to point out her duty to my 
sister.’ 

“ Juliette had loosed her hold on Char- 
lotte, and placed her handkerchief to her 
nose to preserve herself from the dangerous 
exhalation. Mlle. Charlotte gave way. 
She fumbled in her pocket, pulled out her 
handkerchief, then a little note-book in 
Russia leather, then a pincushion fully 
furnished, then a confectionery-box full of 
gum-lozenges, then nothing at all, then she 
turned her pocket inside out. ‘Ah, my 
goodness !’ cried she, ‘ I have left my flagon 
in Paris. Now I recollect, I locked it in my 
work-box yesterday evening.’ 

‘“ Juliette’s countenance passed from white 
to red, her ears grew purple, her temples 
throbbed, something fiery hot seemed to 
have seized her heart. She resembled a 
beautiful tigress who had fallen into a trap. 
Anatole, feeling himself somewhat hurt, did 
not show much forbearance. When he saw 
there was not the slightest atom of ether 
about Charlotte or in the carriage he burst 
out a-laughing, and cried, ‘Ah, ether kills 
me!—ether kills me! Juliette, your ima- 
gination is too lively, and really you owe 
an apology to Mile. Charlotte; you have 
bruised her arm.’ ‘I shall trouble you to 
present my excuses; they will be the more 
welcome for coming from your mouth.” 

“ They had reached home. Picard opened 
the carriage door. Juliette sprang out on 
the lower step, and, before disappearing in 
the vestibule, she darted a glance at Ana- 
tole so full of hate and derision that he felt 
in a moment all the love in his heart re- 
placed by the very contrary passion. ‘I 
have never met contempt from any one,’ 
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thought he, ‘yet this girl despises me. She 
has humbled me before M Meyran and 
his sister. She owes me a reparation, and I 
can wait for it.’ Consulting his resent- 
ment alone, he quitted the Bussiere Folly, 
walked to Saint Mande, and took a cab to 
Paris.”* 


As ill-fortune would have it, an- 
othersuitor paid a visit to the Bussiere 
Folly at the same time, namely, M. 
Norbert, a Lieutenant in the Guards, 
a fine personable dragoon, but with 
little pretension to mental qualifica- 
tions. Juliette, intent on her wrongs, 
agreed to become Mme. Norbert with- 
out hesitation. She suspected him to 
be a mauvais sujet and faithless in his 
attachments ; but she soon discovered, 
by woman's ready penetration, that 
he was not possessed of much firm- 
ness of purpose, while she was 
thoroughly conscious of her own de- 
termined will. 

Norbert was not much better nor 
worse than other officers under Na- 
poleon I. So he considered it an in- 
dispensable matter to have Mlle. 
Olympia, of the corps-de-ballet, under 
his serene protection. She heard of 
his approaching marriage, and while 
he and his brother officers were dis- 
cussing the approaching change in his 
life, and what the dancer would think 
of it, a servant announced Mlle. 
Olympia. 

“*When people speak of a wolf, said a 
witty cuirassier, ‘they aie sure to see his 
tail.’ Mlle. Olympia entered with a smile 
on her lips. She was a charming little 
body, light as a sylph, all grace, and her 
countenance boasted three dimples, and eyes 
sparkling like carbuncles. She said she 
had come from rehearsal, and merely fol- 
lowed M. Norbert’s boy as he was fetching 
an omelette that perfumed the whole Rue 
Castiglione. She would have followed that 
omelette to the end of the world. Besides, 
her success that morning had thrown her into 
transports. M. Gardel praised herrevolutions 
and her pirouettes, and now she was dying 
of hunger. M. Norbert seeing no trace of 
displeasure on her features, took courage, 
and gallantly invited her to try the 
omelette that smelled socharmingly. Mle. 
Olympia would like some oysters ; she then 
tried game; then a piece of roast duck; 
she had a weakness on the subject of cham- 
pagne. It was the town rat in the fable 
devouring the remains of Ortolans on the 
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Turkey carpet. It was incredible that so 
much food could be stowed away in so small 
a body. When she had overcome the 
mighty mass of eatables, she amused her- 
self nipping a Savoy cake. 

“* Ah, my handsome Norbert !’ she com- 
menced, ‘are you going to be married? 
Branchu told it to Vestris, Vestris told it to 
Clotilde, and Clotilde told it to little Marie, 
who told it to me at rehearsal.’ ‘That's 
the way they keep secrets at the opera,’ 
said a cuirassier. ‘ We are people of honour 
at the opera,’ said Olympia, rather proudly. 
The two cuirassiers, who had more faith in 
the honour of the Imperial Guard than that 
of the opera, burst out into a rather uncivil 
laugh. ‘The beginning of the battle,’ mut- 
tered the Captain between his teeth. 

‘*But Mademoiselle was not in a fight- 
ing humour. Her limbs were fatigued, 
and she had eaten heartily. She was de- 
termined to employ mild measures—neither 
cries, nor tears, nor reproaches, nor explo- 
sions—nothing, in fact, of what might re- 
mind you of the ladies af that establishment 
where fish is sold. Those means would not 
suit one who belonged to the ballet, and 
might one day become the leader. ‘ Norbert,’ 
said she, ‘if you have net seen Mademoiselle 
Juliette this morning do not delay your 
visit ; she has received a packet which con- 
cerns you.’ ‘A packet concerning me! 
what have you done, wretch ?’’ ‘ Very lit- 
tle. Somebody went to Father Girard, the 
letter-writer of the Rue des Frondeurs—he 
is secretary to all the corps-de-ballet—and 
dictated a little bit of biography to him ; 
that’s all.’ 

“At these words Beau Norbert grew 
scarlet with rage. He was rough with tie 
ladies of Olympia’s class, though he would 
lavish diamonds on them He rose from 
table, and walked across the room for his 
riding whip; but the two cuirassiers got 
up to prevent the chastisement, and the 
Captain took Mademoiselle under his pro- 
tection. The danseuse feeling that she was 
in no danger with three warriors for life- 
guards, continued biting her Savoy-cake, 
and sipping her champagne with perfect 
sang froid.” 


The result may be stated in a few 
words. Captain Volski,a much poorer 
man than Lieutenant Norbert, though 
his superior officer, saw Mademoiselle 
home in safety, and Juliette gave the 
trembling Norbert the pestilent note 
unread, as it happened to be anony- 
mous—so she affirmed at least. 


“Ah ha!’ said the joyous Lieutenant to 
himself. ‘Now, Mademoiselle Olympia ; 


* Portions of this extract will jar on our long-established notions of French politeness. 
We would have willingly softened down some asperities, but felt it a duty to giye an honest 
translation, 
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go write anonymous letters and compose 
biographies. We are above these little 
affairs of the coulisses. Ah, my sylphide, 
you have tasted my champagne for the 
last time—you have swallowed your last 
omelette with me.’ ” 


M. Anatole was so possessed with 
rage against .his betrothed, that he 
was completely reconciled to her mar- 
riage with the bold dragoon, who, he 
hoped, would make her life uncom- 
fortable. 


“ She is rich,” said he, ‘‘ and must have 
slaves: all the world must bow before her. 
Heaven bless that flacon of ether, that 
sudden faintness felt by the amiable 
Charlotte, even that storm that permitted 
Mile. de Pontis to reveal her frightful 
character. If looks could inflict death, 
where should we be all at this moment? 
Oh, ay! M. Ernest must be excepted. In 
abandoning his sister, he found favour with 
this fury. Oh, for the proconsulate of Asia! 
(let the reader keep in mind the ambition 
of the speaker.) I would not unite my des- 
tiny with that of Mademoiselle Juliette. 
She would make me purchase her riches 
too dear. She dreads ether—ether kills 
her! Beitso! But tell me how a flagon 
of ether, left behind in Paris, could do her 
any harm in the wood of Vincennes? As 
much as to say, I have tilled lands, I have 
meadows, I have woods, I own hotels in 
Paris, my yearly revenues are immense. 
Bear with my caprices; I am so high above 
you! Not I, indeed, Madame!” 


Anatole, Madame de Linant, Char- 
lotte, and Olympia attended the mar- 
riage ceremony in the church of St. 
Roch. Olympia placed herself in the 
way by which the bride and_bride- 
groom left the altar; and Norbert 
was so vexed by the insolent glances 
she bestowed on him, that he con- 
trived to overturn a chair as he pass- 
ed her, and hurt her leg. She cried 
out, and the circumstance did not 
escape the attentive eyes and ears 
of Juliette. It came to the turn 
of Captain Volski again to conduct 
Olympia home. 

“ There was considerable disturbance in 
the church, caused by the noise of the fall 
and the cry. They asked on every side, 
‘What is the matter?’ and got for answer, 
‘A woman who has fainted;’ and a fish- 
wife volunteered this information, ‘It’s a 
woman I know, that lost father and mother. 
See, she is in mourning (Olympia had put 
on black for the occasion). That hand- 
some officer gave her a promise of marriage, 
and there he is now, married to another. 
Nothing more common,’ ‘ All these pro- 


mises of marriage, said a lady of the 
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Halle (fish-market), ‘ought to be on 
stamped paper, and made payable like pro- 
missory-notes. Oh, my! if a man played 
me such a trick, these five fingers would be 
his end. Ah! now they are taking her 
away to the watch-house. That's the way 
they always treat poor people,’” 


The fish lady’s wrath was excited 
by the cireumstanceof Captain Volski 
assisting Olympia out of the church. 
M. Maillet, the physician to the 
opera, paid her a visit at her lodg- 
ings, and pronounced her unable to 
resume her duties for some days. 


“Mr. Maillet was a man of about forty- 
five years of age, and had preserved the 
habits and appearance of a young man, and 
fluttered about the coulisses of the opera as 
light as Zephyr Paul hovered about the 
nymphs of Diana, or the companions of 
Flora. Always dressed with the utmost 
care, he retained the manners of the old 
Court. The sword and laced hat excepted, 
he was a genuine marquis. His pockets 
were always full of pastilles, jujubes, gum- 
lozenges, and amber-licorice. He felt for 
the ills of prima donnas and leading dan- 
seuses with a charity truly angelic; and 
if he was a little rough with the chorus- 
singers and the ordinary members of the 
corps-de-ballet, it was because a singing- 
girl at fifty francs a month could by no 
means possess a throat as delicate as the 
actress of 20,000 francs, nor the tibia of a 
mere figurante deserve the delicate atten- 
tion of that of a sylphide, who only touched 
the ground through complaisance. How- 
ever, he was always interested by a pretty 
face, and frequently chueked Mile. Olympia 
under the chin, and paid a compliment to 
her dimples, . His new patient 
kept her lodgings in the best order, had her 
window -stools filled with flower-pots, and 
was strictly frugal at home. She was a 
gourmand only when she had nothing to 
pay for the entertainment, and could swal- 
low without injury a quantity of cham- 
pagne sufficient to make a man unmistak- 
ably tipsy. Neither caprices nor passions 
could turn her from the path she had se- 
lected. Incapable of love, or other fantasy, 
she looked on her lovers merely as people 
destined to enrich her, or to insure her suc- 
cess at the theatre.” 


Captain Volski, being desirous of 
her friendship, was given to under- 
stand that he would be entitled to 
her gratitude by spoiling Lieutenant 
Norbert’s beauty. Juliette, dreading 
the vengeance of the dancer—for she 
had, at one glance only, divined her per- 
verse nature--obtained from her cousin 
the war-minister, without consulting 
her husband, a congé for six months, 
which she intended to pass with him 
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in Italy. But just at the moment 
Buonaparte gave orders for an inroad 
on Germany. The brave dragoon was 
as pliant to his wife’s will as a kid 
glove ; but the idea of taking his ease 
while his comrades were on active 
duty so irritated him, that he tore up 
his writ of leave, and was hastening 
to the bureau of the war-minister to 
express his determination, when he 
was met by Captain Volski. 





*** Lieutenant,’ said he, ‘I have just 
learned that you are deserting the colours 
as we are entering on the campaign. I as- 
sure you that I will not allow it. There 
shall be no example of cowardice in the 
company so long as I am at its head. Why 
have you asked leave of absence without 
consulting me?’ 

“ Norbert was not a patient man, and the 
tone of the Captain was not such as a man 
of courage could brook. Anger seized him ; 
his cheeks reddened, his eyes flashed, he 
ground his teeth; and shaking a riding 
whip which he had in his hand, he struck 
the Captain a violent blow across the face.” 


Of course a meeting was inevitable. 
Volski was the better swordsman, and 
intended only to inflict a wound on 
his adversary. His weapon was the 
regulation sword, but Norbert had 

rovided himself with a blade of 
foie 


“The combat could not last long, and 
from the very attitudes of the champions, 
Norbert’s second judged that it would be 
bloody. It lasted long enough, however, 
through Volski’s fear of giving only a 
slight wound, and then being obliged to 
stop. The desire of a complete victory be- 
came at last so strong, that by a dangerous 
manceuvre he laid himself open, to induce 
Norbert to quit his guard. In effect the 
steel of the latter took his left shoulder, and 
laid it open tothe bone; but his own, by a 
straight thrust, passed right through the 
Breast of his antagonist. At the same mo- 
ment a noise among the boughs behind 
Volski made him turn his head, and Nor- 
bert, lowering his weapon, had still strength 
enough to pass it through his body. The 
two swords being fixed, the nerveless hands 
let go the hilts, the men reeled and fell life- 
less on the grass, slippery with their blood.” 


And this catastrophe was entirely 
owing to the spite of a worthless 
dancer, and a moment’s impatience 
on the part of Volski. A few words 
quietly exchanged with his lientenant 
would have rendered the meeting im- 

ossible. What a hard service is 
Kept in the devil’s institutions. 
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Immediately after her marriage, Ju- 
liette had managed by her influence 
with her relative, the war minister, to 
haveAnatole removed from Paristo the 
German frontier. On being recalled, 
after the death of Norbert, he was 
not slow in returning evil for evil. 
Here is the opinion he expressed of 
her conduct among his acquaint- 
ances :— 


“This is what is to be met in society. A 
young wife is possessed with a love the 
most violent, the most senseless. She re- 
gards nothing, neither honour, virtue, nor 
duty. Perish the reputation of a brave 
soldier, rather than be deprived of his caresses 
for a day—rather than be prevented from 
enjoying his society by the lovely shores of 
the Bay of Naples! And so she would in- 
dulge her fantasy at the expense of the lives 
of two brave men,” 


Some eighteen months later, when 
time had softened in some degree the 
e inflicted on her by the death of 
ier husband, and when the mutual 
feelings of herself and Anatole were 
even more embittered than at first, 
she prevented his marriage with the 
soft-mannered but selfish Charlotte. 
A relative of hers, a M. Herbois, from 
Aveyron, had written a heavy pam- 
= on the necessity of manuring the 

ight soil of that country, and be- 
sought his fair cousin to procure for 
him, from the minister, the cross 
of the legion of honour. She in- 
formed him that his only chance was 
to marry, Napoleon having such a 
dislike to old bachelors. 

Charlotte’s father, being a deter- 
mined gambler, had refused his daugh- 
ter’s hand to Anatole, as he could not 
spare a dowry from the demands of 
the gambling table. But M. Herbois 
was prepared to take any one recom- 
mended by the influential Juliette, 
without a farthing. Mlle. de Meyran 
would have preferred the handsome, 
gifted, ambitious Anatole; but find- 
ing no alternative between vulgar 
M. Herbois and poverty, she obeyed 
her father. Anatole loved the cun- 
ning young lady well enough, but his 
ambition did not sleep, and he knew 
if he carried her off against the will 
of her father, and made her his wife, 
he would incur the Emperor's displea- 
sure, and lose his public appointment. 
Charlotte allowed him a parting in- 
terview, and effectually discouraged 
any proceeding of the kind by seem- 
ing to wish to recommend it, She 
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had an eye to M. Herbois’s 40,000 
livres a-year. 


‘ She leaned her head on Anatole’s shoul- 
der, and said—‘What if you were to carry me 
off?’ He shook a little. ‘I know very well,’ 
continued she, ‘that your career would be 
ruined, that the Emperor and his minister 
would never forgive an abduction ; that my 
father would’ exclaim, that my brother in 
the public service would injure you, and that 
Madame Norbert would go all lengths; and 
I should be separated from the world, never 
to re-enter it. No matter ; my love for you 
would suffice for all. We would find some 
corner of the earth, where we might conceal 
our happiness. 1 am confident in your love 
—carry me off.’” 


But of course Anatole loved her too 
well to expose her to poverty and 
solitude. So she kept her character 
for unselfishness and constancy, and 
married M. Herbois, and his work on 
manures, and his 40,000 livres per 
annum. 

This of course added to Anatole’s 
resentment against Juliette, but he 
had soon an opportunity of revenging 
the wrong. Elleviou, the accom- 
plished singer and actor of that day, 
was 2. terrible lady-killer. Anatole 
one day saw a lady enter the cele- 
brated restaurant, the Cadran Bleu ; 
he recognised the head-dress, the 
shawl, the height, and shape of Ma- 
dame Norbert, and going into the 
house he learned, at the expense of a 
couple of Napoleons, that the dame 
was at that moment dining in a pri- 
vate room with Elleviou. It was 
not long till his acquaintances were as 
well informed on the subject as he ; 
and Juliette, without knowing the 
cause, found herself treated very 
coldly, avoided in fact, by the ladies 
of her circle. She had begun to en- 
tertain favourable thoughts of Ernest 
de Meyran, being ignorant of his 
dissipated and gambling propen- 
sities; and, on one occasion had ad- 
vanced him a considerable sum to 
acquit a gambling debt, on some false 
pretences of his, and this was also 
unfavourably interpreted. 

In this strife of wrong-doing Ana- 
tole did not escape. A_ litigious 
miller, a tenant of Madame Norbert’s, 

oing to law with the prefect of his 
istrict, lost his cause, but came up 
to Paris to get himself vightated. 
He brought his papers (sealed) to the 
proper office, of which Anatole was 
the chief. He winked at the great 
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man, and told him the documents 
were to be read by him alone, and 
that he would find them very con- 
vincing. The adroit miller had inser- 
ted among the papers twenty notes 
of 1,000 frances each. Anatole gave 
the parcel to his clerk to be laid in a 
certain press; and at the proper time 
favourably represented to the minis- 
ter the man’s case. The cause went 
against him, however, and then he 
loudly claimed his twenty notes from 
Anatole, though liable to be severely 
punished himself, for attempting to 
bribe a public functionary. This 
was a severe blow for the ambi- 
tious prefect that was to be. He 
blamed Juliette for inciting the 
miller, for he looked on the presence 
of the notes as a pure invention, 
The wife of the minister, Juliette’s 
relation, exerted herself to such pur- 
pose, that though he considered Ana- 
tole innocent in the matter of the 
notes, he determined to have him 
deprived of his appointment for his 
calumnies against Mme. Norbert: 
At last his clerk was discovered to have 
purloined the miller’s money, and his 
integrity was so far justified ; and he 
discovered that he had mistaken an 
actress for Mme. Norbert, in the 
Cadran Bleu concern. He was, how- 
ever, convinced that all hopes of high 
office were at an end. Driven to bay, 
he paid a visit to Mme. Norbert, 
who had just returned from an enter- 
tainment at the minister’s, where she 
had been openly insulted by an out- 
spoken woman of doubtful virtue. 


“These two persons regarded one ano- 
ther some time without speaking ; they ex- 
amined each other like two tigers thirsty 
for blood, devising where best to strike the 
first stroke. At last Anatole, taking a 
chair, began the strife. ‘We hate each 
other cordially, madame,’ said he, ‘and J 
cannot explain how I have forced myself 
into your presence. I have deeply injured 
you, but unfortunately I cannot repair the 
wrong if you alone are to be benefited. [I 
am lost also. You have enveloped me in 
the meshes of a shameful accusation—that 
of a vile theft.’ ‘I hated you sufficiently 
to believe the charge. Did you suppose 
that I could act like a woman without name 
in meeting an actor in a house open to all 
comers?’ ‘I believed that you were the very 
person; and when I found my mistake it 
was too late to undo the mischief. You 
have prevented me from marrying a woman 
I loved; restore me Charlotte de Meyran 
madame, You can satisfy yourself to- 
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morrow that I am innocent of the theft, 
however it may annoy you. We both 
are lost. I can well conceive how two 
enemies can rush to the place of combat 
where one is to lose his life. But if it is 
proved to them that both must perish, I can- 
not imagine the after struggle, especially 
when the prize they fight for is reputation.’ 
‘It is you,’ said ‘ Juliette, who have brought 
me to the place of combat. I had no choice, 
I must follow.’ 

“ © Well,’ said he, ‘I am neither vile nor 
cowardly, and I know your conduct to be 
free even from suspicion. Yet I hate you, 
and my hate is returned. However, I 
know the value of reputation. It is more 
than life—more than talent. For a woman 
especially, reputation is as necessary as the 
air she breathes.’ ‘I know it well,’ said 
Juliette. ‘ Both suffering equally, I have 
been obliged to make this visit.’ * Have 
you brought poison or the dagger to put an 
end to my sufferings?’ ‘It may be so, ma- 
dame. Career in an honourable profession is 
as necessary tomy well-being as reputation is 
to yours. Though we hate, we cannot help 
esteeming each other, and I see but one 
means to effect our deliverance from the 
abyss which opens for us.’ ‘ And this means 
—what is it?’ ‘To espouse each other.’ 
M. de Linant added not a word; he bowed 
respectfully, opened the door, and departed.” 


Juliette’s surprise at this proposal 

may be imagined, but when she 
mentioned it to the minister and 
his wife, and due consideration was 
given to it, they decided that it was 
the very thing to be done, all circum- 
stances considered. It was agreed 
that the ceremony should take place 
at night. 


“The church was plunged in the most 
profound darkness, but the Virgin's chapel 
sparkled with a thousand lights, 

The bride was arrayed in white, and a coral 
ornament adorned her hair, depended from 
her ears, and wound round her neck. She 
was beautiful but frightfully pale. The 
coral on which the light fell in floods gave 
a strange and ghastly colour to her skin. 
+ . «+ « No joyous hymns, no sunlight, 
no incense! The mass was celebrated in 
the deepest silence, broken only by the 
voices of the priest and his assistants, the 
heavy thud of the rain coming down in tor- 
rents, and the rumbling of distant thunder. 
At last came the moment, when placed under 
the canopy, bridegroom and bride laid 
their hands each in the other, and he put 
the gold circlet on her finger. You would 
have said their hands were of marble, with- 


* The rain and thunder excepted, all this 
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{ April, 
out a pulse of life. The ceremony being 
ended, the priest was about addressing 
them on their reciprocal duties, when a 
frightful clatter stopped his discourse. Some 
heavy object had fallen with a stunning 
noise on the pavement, and it seemed as if 
the pulpit had tumbled, a mass of wood had 
cracked, and the organ fallen to pieces with 
a dismal shriek. The thunder was heard 
in a prolonged rattle, and a sudden flash of 
lightning revealed a cloud of dust in the 
nave, as if rising from the vaults, A clash of 
iron accompanied these terrors, and a voice 
repeating in wild terror, Sancta Maria ora 
pro nobis.* Juliette fell in a 
swoon into the arms of Madame C., and 
was borne lifeless into the sacristy.” 


After a while, Anatole, about to 
follow to make inquiry after his wife, 
was accosted by the minister, who, 
congratulating him on being just 
appointed prefect in Aveyron, politely 
handed him into a travelling carriage 
which was to convey him to his 
government. Away he went in his 
light wedding garments, and would 
have suffered not a little from the 
cold had it not been for a comfort- 
able padded cloak which had been 
thoughtfully provided for him. 

He had now gained his coveted ob- 
ject ; and by his ability and naturally 
good disposition he soon was very 
popular in his capital of Rhodez. 
Moreover, Charlotte, now Mme. de 
Herbois, lived near, and he could fre- 
quently relax from his pleasant duties 
in her society. (The sensation British 
maid or matron need not become ner- 
vous at this point—tender speeches 
were the worst that occurred between 
the quondam lovers.) But, alas, Napo- 
leon would not allow a prefect and his 
lady to live apart. So he requested 
Mme. de Linant, who had lived in the 
minister's family since her mar- 
riage, to come and take possession 
of the lady’s apartments in the pre- 
feture, promising that he would never 
abuse his privileges, or inflict his 
society on her except at public recep- 
tions. She had to submit to hard 
fate. She was left completely at 
liberty, however, in her state apart- 
ments ; and by degrees both husband 
and wife, discovering their mutual 
good qualities, began. to regret their 
estrangement. She began to be tor- 


confusion arose from trivial causes, namely, 


the falling of a heavy picture, the clash of the frightened beadle’s halbert on the flags, 
and the prayer of the terrified distributor of the holy-water. 
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mented with jealousy on account of 
the visits made to Mme. Charlotte, 
and just at the time received a visit 
from Ernest, who was flying from the 
pursuit of justice. 

He informed her that his sister, 
with Anatole’s concurrence, had placed 
one of her own creatures in her (Ju- 
liette’s) service, and that she had pro- 
mised her a dowry, and would effect 
her marriage with her suitor, on con- 
dition of her poisoning her new mis- 
tress, still with Anatole’s concurrence. 
On inquiry, she found the poison in 
the maid’s possession ; and in Ernest’s 
presence, burst out into a passion of 
jealousy and resentment, exclaiming 
as once did Henry IL, “Oh ! who will 
free me from this man?’ At this 
juncture Anatole was away at Mme. 
de Herbois’s, and intended, without 
returning, to join a party of huntsmen 
at some distance next day. Ernest, 
on hearing the frenzied wife’s excla- 
mation, started to do the deed, 7.e., 
waylay and murder Anatole, and then 
oblige her as his accomplice to fly 
with him to another country. After 
his departure, she found that Char- 
lotte’s guilt consisted in bribing Rose 
to administer a liquor which would 
make her ill, and thus compel her to 
return to Paris for medical advice, 
and that Anatole had no knowledge 
whatever of the compact. She at 
once sent messengers in all haste to 
find her husband, and urgently re- 
quire him to return. 

On his meeting with Charlotte that 
day, she let him into her design of 
sending her husband to Italy to study 
the science of manures under a cele- 
brated professor, and also how she 
would oblige his wife to quit Rhodez, 
as already explained. She showed 
him her favourite dog, once a lively 
little animal, now moving about in a 
listless fashion from a dose of the 

ison, and explained that it would 

as brisk as ever in a day or so. 
Anatole had been suffering from re- 
morse and re-awakened love of his 
wife, and now he bitterly reproached 
Charlotte—rushed from the house— 
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sprung on his horse—saw the poor 
little hound lying dead as he was 
crossing the yard, and rode home like 
the wind to save his wife, if not too 
late. Meantime, she was in .agony 
for his safety. Rose, who had decided 
on not administering the medicine, 
cried out, 


‘“**Madame, Monsieur is alighting.’ A 
shivering seized on the young wife. She 
felt her limbs tremble under her, but her 
feelings were all gratitude that her rash ex- 
pressions had not borne their bitter fruit. 
‘Oh, Rose! are you sure?’ She heard the 
outer door clash, and trembling with emo- 
tion, she retreated to the farthest part of her 
boudoir. At last the door flew open, and 
Anatole springing towards his wife clasped 
her to his heart. ‘ Juliette,’ cried he, trem- 
bling, ‘you are pale; your lips and under 
your eyes are discoloured. Am I too late?’ 
Then perceiving Rose, he cried out, ‘ Let this 
girl be arrested.’ Juliette laid one hand on 
her husband’s mouth, and with the other 
held before his eyes the little bottle still full 
to the stopper. ‘No,’ said she, ‘ Rose is a 
true girl. We must recompense her instead 
of delivering her to justice.’ ‘Oh, God be 
praised!’ cried he, ‘ that you have escaped 
death. How dreadful that I who love you 
most tenderly should have been selected as 
an accomplice for your death!’ She flung 
her arms round her husband, and her past 
sufferings were as if they had never been.” 


But we are constrained to omit all 
further circumstances of the unlooked 
for reconciliation, and the fortunes of 
the other personages of the story, 
high and low, and the many pictur- 
esque and humorous passages with 
which the book is filled. Our object 
being to present a sensation French 
story of an unobjectionable character, 
and a date anterior to the Lady 
Audley school, we have spared our 
readers everything in the shape of 
criticism. Being destitute of the evil 

ualities so dear to the admirers of 
the wicked works of Feydeau, Sue 
and Co., it has missed such popu- 
larity as is enjoyed by their writings, 
and will, therefore, as we hope, 
possess the virtue of novelty for 
many of our readers. 
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IN CHURCH. 


Sue stands beside a pillar fair, 
A maiden girlish-slight, 
But stronger than the column there 
Her innocency’s might ; 
And simple straight her thoughts go up, in purest white arrayed, 
And far above the pillar’s shaft their resting place is made. 


She kneels beneath the arching lines 
That o’er the chancel sweep, 
And on her brow the holy signs 
Of peaceful conscience sleep, 
And higher than the arches’ height her steadfast eyes do look, 
The while they meekly seem to fall upon her open book. 


A sunbeam laughs into her face, 
The face that knows no stain, 
And laughs to see from out their place, 
Within the window pane, 
The olden saints, in quaint array, come sliding, gliding down, 
To hover o’er her winsome face, and weave for her a crown. 


St. Matthew gleams about her lips, 
For all his mien so staid ; 
And see, upon her finger tips 
St. James’s palms are laid ; 
The loved Apostle calmly floats o’er one so purely fair, 
And hoar St. Peter, with his keys, lies tanigled in her hair. 


Mine eyes are dazzled with the blaze ; 
For oh! she is so fair: 
Yet do I nought but gaze and gaze, 
For glory has no glare ; 
And then I mu:wur to myself, all wondering, “ How can she, 
This being, in her radiancy, my own betrothed be?” 


Anon the organ’s minstrelsy, 
And all the choir join in; 
But she, albeit her silency, 
Is holier than a hymn ; 
For “Jubilate Domine” her every look doth show, 
And “Gloria” is writ upon the brightness of her brow. 


Then, for his text, the Pastor takes 
A verse I know full well, 
And every word he utters makes 
A new-born glory-spell 
Come showering down from out the-pane to light up every word, 
Yea, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see the Lord.” 


For lo! I see it shining out, 
A gorgeous blazoned text, 
With crimson, purple, strewn about 
The golden blaze perplext ; 
And then upon my clasped hands | bow my face and pray, 
And “Blessed are the pure in heart,” I softly, softly say. 


















THE second of the works whose titles 
are subjoined describes the present 
era in Ameri¢an affairs as the “ great 
transition.” The writer, a strong 
Abolitionist partisan, means that a 
change is occurring from a national 
constitution stained by negro Slavery, 
to a reconstructed Union within 
which no man shall be held in bond- 
age. This vision of the Lincoln 
party has its inspiring elements ; and 
vast political strength has been’ de- 
rived by the Northern Ministers from 
the supposed tendency of their policy 
to bring about such a result. Itis 
unnecessary at present to discuss 
whether a transition in that sense is 
really in progress ; but there can be 
no question that a great transition is 
taking place, one which will mo- 
iver affect the character of the 
American people and the nature of 
their institutions, whether the South 
and North again coalesce, or are 
finally resolved into two distinct na- 
tions, founded on principles mutually 
repellent. Little is known in this 
country of the effect of the existing 
struggle upon society in the South- 
ern States. Tourists, and the cor- 
respondents of leading journals, 
have confined themselves chiefly to 
the Federal districts of the conti- 
nent; but from such books as 
the intelligent diary of Colonel Fre- 
mnantle, and the evidence afforded by 
the public acts of the Confederate 
Cabinet, there is ground to conclude 
that no social disorganization has en- 
sued in the Southern States, as the 
result of the war, bearing the smallest 
comparison with the moral disturb- 
ance, and perilous revolution in public 
sentiment, caused in the North by the 
strife of factions, and the harsh ne- 
cessities of a contest into which the 
American-born inhabitants of the 
Federal States have never gone with 
enthusiasm, or a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
What we know of the South is, that 
the population, high and low, have 
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vied in zeal for what they regard 
as the cause of national independence. 
Mr. Davis has had no difficulty in 
obtaining men from a community 
much smaller in numbers than his op- 
ponents draw from. No Conscription 
of his has been resisted ; none has 
ever failed of producing the expected 
totals. The last of the Confederate 
President’s manifestoes is a letter of 
thanks to the soldiery, who, being en- 
titled to their discharge after a pro- 
tracted period of service, and priva- 
tions unprecedented in modern war, 
instead of embracing the opportunity, 
and retiring to their homes, have all 
but unanimously re-enlisted. It is 
a noble act, even Federal advocates 
allow ; and, were there nothing else to 
judge from, would show that the 
Southerns are not demoralized by the 
war. 

Into the various reasons of this dif- 
ference of experience in North and 
South, it seems superfluous to inquire. 
The principal must doubtless be 
sought in the circumstance that the 
Southerns are bound together by a 
common purpose. Some may be in- 
clined to describe this as defence of 
their homes and hearths, others as 
the preservation of their vile mono- 
poly of unpaid negro labour; but 
whichever theory is taken, thestrength 
and value of unity are undeniable. Mr. 
Davis and his colleagues have been 
able to devote undivided attention to 
their military tasks. They have not 
suffered from the distractions of po- 
litical intrigue. They have not trem- 
bled for their authority as for a power 
that might any day be suddenly over- 
thrown. Their journals have sub- 
jected them to criticism, and often 
sharply ; but this has only been when 
they seemed to be prosecuting the 
war tardily—never with the view of 
deposing them from their seats in fa- 
vour of a rival faction. 

In the North things have been 
very different. Mr Lincoln and his 
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Cabinet have had a double set of 
duties to perform—a double foe to 
fight. Besides waging war against 
the Secessionists, they have had to 
keep the Democratic party under ; 
and this has required much skilful 
mancuvring—many sacrifices, too, 
of public honour and constitutional 
orinciple. The Democrats have never 
had their hearts in the conflict. They 
have thwarted and embarrassed the 
Washington Ministry in carrying it 
forward. They have resisted taxa- 
tion; they have defeated the Con- 
scription; they have thrown every 
obstacle in the way of volunteering ; 
and they have become more trouble- 
some, to the extent almost of a trea- 
sonable resistance to the powers 
that be, since Mr. Lincoln adopted as 
a war-cry the principle of absolute 
emancipation. Their ere con- 
duct, indeed, contributed not a little to 
force the President’s party into this 
attitude. It would be foreign to our 
argument to question the right or 
wrong, the constitutionality or other- 
wise, of Mr. Lincoln’s edict. What 
we desire to show is, that the division 
of the Northern interest into two hos- 
tile camps has rendered the efforts of 
the Federals lumbering and ineffect- 
ual, and produced such a dislocation 
of society in their States that, end 
the war as it may, a “great transi- 
tion” will be found to have been 
passed through, and unhappily to a 
worse state of things than existed 
before. 

Of course, Northern America will 
settle down again ultimately, and all 
these evils be repaired. The despot- 
ism of the Washington autocrat can- 
not last ; and the country will strive 
to purge itself when peace returns 
from the malign influence of corrupt 
and unprincipled politicians. But 
that will take time ; and, during the 
throes of the change, it is hard to 
say what strange vicissitudes the 
Northern community may not have to 

through. Even before the year 
as come to an end, we may see the 
present rulers cast aside by the cow 
d etat of some bold son of the sword, 
who will cover his daring contempt 
for law and constitutional forms by 
pleading an urgent necessity. In its 
peril, the Republic—if such it can 
even now be called—may accept, and, 
ibly, with a fatal readiness, this 
iption of service. Nor will there 
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be wanting public guides to persuade 
the “— that the change is for their 
good. If the alternative shall seem 
to the Northern people to be the sa- 
crifice of their own liberties or the 
abandonment of the war upon the 
South, their acquiescence already in 
many arbitrary proceedings of. their 
Cabinet has shown that they will 
choose the former, trusting to the 
chances of events to enable them to 
resume control of their affairs, accord- 
ing to the old Republican theories, 
when the desired object has been 
attained. 

It is a dangerous experiment ; but 
that they are ready, at any hour, to 
take the plunge is established by the 
tone of the New York press—the 
New York Herald having, for 
example, in a recent number, soberly 
intimated that the time has arrived 
when only “a great soldier” can save 
the Union. The Cabinet of Washing- 
ton, adds the journalist, have miser- 
ably failed ; and the first thing neces- 
sary, if the South is to be subdued, is 
to cast them udrift, and put up in 
their stead a military Dictator—ham- 
pering him by no restrictions, and 
subjecting him to no inconvenient 
responsibility. Laws are suspended 
in time of war, is a favourite axiom 
of the writer; no man wrongfully 
arrested by domiciliary visitors, on 
the testimony of suborned ayents, and 
flung into prison, has any right, there- 
fore, to expect redress. “Lafayette” 
is a recognised instrument of rule. 
All that the Americans expect from 
Mr. Lincoln, or the military despot 
whom they are prepared to receive in 
his room, is—Success. 

But the demoralization of the 
Federal public, which shows itself in 
this and other forms, is not of sud- 
den development. The war has only 
hurried the national decay that had 
begun long before, though on the sur- 
face all seemed peaceful and pros- 
perous. The Republican institutions 
of America had been breaking down 
for years under pressure of the ab- 
normal growth of the “ Empire,” as 
Americans now, significantly, affect 
to call their States. Observing per- 
sons saw this, but were derided wher 
they raised the voice of warning. 
Now, looking back by the light of 
more recent events, the progress of 
that decline can be traced, and a 
variety of remarkable occurrences 
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indicated as marking its stages, 
That subject, however, is one for 
the philosophical historian of Ame- 
rica, when the time comes for the per- 
formance of his task; the present 
writer’s design is much less preten- 
tious, being to produce, simply, such 
pictures of life in the Northern States 
from the generation preceding the 
war, as American writers themselves 
enable us to offer. Among the books 
which contain matter of this kind, we 
certainly know none more interesting, 
or, on the whole, more instructive, 
than the “Forty Years of American 
Life,” which Dr. Nichols has lately 
laid before English readers. It is 
written in a rapid, easy style ; the 
useful and agreeable are blended 
in its pages with considerable skill. 
The author, in fact, is an experienced 
writer, having received a training at 
the press. is powers of observation 
are far above the average ; and, in 
fine, we may accept him as a very 
fair limner of the features of Federal 
America. 

Dr. Nichols is aa exile. It ap- 
ears that there is now in the Eng- 
ish metropolis as distinct a body of 

American refugees as there were wont 
to be of French or Italians, and as 
there still are of Polish. These are 
persons, who, either from disgust with 
the state of things in America, or 
from having come under the suspi- 
cion of the powers that be, have 
reason to prefer a residence abroad. 
There were three courses open to Dr. 
Nichols when the war broke out— 
either to go South, where his sym- 
athies lay—seek martyrdom in the 
orth where he resided—or set sail 
for England. He chose the last, and 
felt exceedingly happy when far out 
to sea. In London he was a perfect 
stranger; still this subject of the 
“freest nation in creation” breaks 
out into a ey as he struggles 
through the busy thoroughfares. “A 
grimy London street, but liberty,” 
e exclaims, “a humble lodging, hard 
fare, and a dim outlook for the fu- 
ture, but no blood on my soul. A 
hundred thousand corpses of Northern 
volunteers—did I not see them, poor 
starving wretches, with no work for 
themselves and no food for their fa- 
milies, marched off by thousands to 
be slaughtered or die by Southern 
fevers? I am not responsible for 
their deaths. ‘Thou canst not say I 
VOL. LXIII.—NO. CCCLXXVI. 


did it.’” Satisfied on this score, he 
sits down to sketch what he has wit- 
nessed during forty years of an active 
life among this extraordinary people. 
“T have described America,” says D . 
Nichols, “and what seems to me 
most distinctive in its people and in- 
stitutions, as I remember them look- 
ing back through a vista of nearly 
half a century of a busy and varied 
life, and as they appear to me viewed 
across the intervening ocean. Ame- 
ricans have usually written of their 
country with exultation. I have 
written in sorrow and humiliation ; 
yet, not without the hope that, puri- 
fied as in the fire, she may in the fu- 
ture be worthy of the promise of the 
past.” 

The author sets out with a descrip- 
tion of the changes wrought in the 
process of sophistication which the 
rural population of the Northern 
States have undergone by the intro- 
duction of “fast” habits. Here is a 
lively picture of a farmer’s house in 
New England forty years ago :— 


“ Let me give an idea of such a farmer's 
home as I remember it forty years ago. 
The farm was about a hundred acres of 
land, running back from the river in a 
series of three level terraces, and then up a 
steep, rocky hill. These alluvial terraces 
or levels, of perhaps an eighth of a mile in 
width, appeared to me to have been at some 
period the successive bottoms either of a 
much broader river, or, more probably, of a 
great lake, bounded by the chain of pre- 
cipitous mountains that girt our valley, ex- 
cepting where they were broken through at 
the north and south. This farm was fenced 
with the stumps of the great pine-trees that 
had once covered the meadows, and which 
had been cut down at an earlier period and 
sawn into boards, or made into shingles, or 
rafted down the rivers to become 


‘ Fit masts for some tall admiral.’ 


Thefences were made by placing thesestumps 
—extracted from the ground with great la- 
bour and the aid of machinery—on their 
sides with their gnarled roots stretching into 
the air, and forming a chevaux de frise which 
few animals would venture to jump over, 
but which with an occasional tear of the 
trousers, I managed to climb with great 
facility. There were no hedges. In the 
rocky uplands there were stone walls, else- 
where board fences and palings. 

“ The stageroad passed along the second 
terrace, and here were the farm buildings 
—a story-and-a-half wooden house, with a 
steep shingled roof, having ten rooms, a 
wash-house, dairy, wood-house, where the 
year’s firewood was stored, and hog-house. 
32 
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At a little distance was the barn-yard, with 
two large barns for hay, unthreshed grain, 
and stables for horses and cattle, and a 
corn-barn for storing Indian corn and the 
threshed and winnowed grain. Back of 
the buildings was an orchard of ten or 
fifteen acres; and back of this, by a rich 
bank of blue clay, a brickyard. 

“Our neighbour was an industrious man. 
He raised large crops of wheat, rye, maize, 
potatoes, and flax. He kept horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine. The women carded, 
spun, and wove the wool and flax, making 
the blankets, fulled cloth, and linen of the 
family. They also made plenty of butter 
and cheese. The farmer and his stout boys 
cut their wood, shaved pine-shingles, con- 
verted the apples into cider, made bricks, 
washed and sheared the sheep, prepared the 
flax, and had plenty of work for every week 
in the year. They raised their food, made 
their clothing, and had a large surplus of 
everything to exchange for what they could 
not manufacture or produce—tea, coffee, 
tobacco—the last of which they could grow 
—and all the goods furnished by the stores. 
In those days the buzz of the spinning- 
wheel and the clang of the loom were heard, 
and the odour of the dye-pot smelt, in 
every farmer's dwelling. Now, these in- 
struments of domestic manufacture are 
stowed away in the garret, and the young 
ladies, dressed in the produce of the looms 
of Manchester, Lyons, or Lowell, ‘spin 
etreet yarn,’ exercise at the pianoforte, and 
are learned in the mysteries of crochet. I 
doubt if they are the better of it.” 


This was the time, long before rail- 
ways or telegraphic wires, of the 
American snow roads. In spring 
and summer the farmers could go no 
great distance, from the inconceivable 
badness of the highways, but in win- 
ter, when the frozen snow made to- 
lerable roads, they joined together in 
a merry company, harnessed their 
teams, loaded their large double 
sleighs with frozen hogs, tallow, 
butter, cheese, fruits, honey, and 
home-made cloth, and with the dingle 
of a hundred bells set off on an ex- 
pedition of one or two hundred miles 
to sell their products, and bring home 
tea and other foreign luxuries. Those 
were the days, too, when the anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was celebrated with an impos- 
ing and even a pious simplicity, 
contrasting remarkably with the noisy 
and boastful pomp of the ceremonial 
of later years. At this period, too, 
the American muse was prolific of 
song, and metrical and historical 
accounts of the struggle with Great 
‘Britain, were learned by every 
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child almost as soon as he could 
speak; and to these, probably, is 
traceable the fixed belief of the nation 
that they can readily “whip the 
Britishers,” the burden of all those 
old ballads being the superiority of 
the American arms. One of the most 


curious was a long and diffuse account 
in verse of the capture of the British 
ship, Guerriere, by the American 
frigate, Constitution :— 


“‘ Tt oft-times has been told, 
How the British seamen bold 
Could flog the tars of France so neat and 
handy, O! 
But they never found their match 
Till the Yankees did them catch ; 
Oh, the Yankee boys for fighting are the 
dandy, O!” 


Thus began the story ; and it must 
be admitted that under present cir- 
cumstances the last line may be read 
with a new significance. It was 
that carefully nurtured contempt for 
British prowess which made the con- 
quest of Canada seem so easy a task 
always to the Americans, and led 
them to embrace within the grasp of 
their Monroe doctrine the entire con- 
tinent, from the Polar icefields to the 
Gulf of Florida. Nay, they even 
stretched a covetous hand into South 
America, and the same Mr. Seward 
who is now striving to maintain his 
Government in the “pent-up Utica” 
of the Northern States, no later than 
1860, standing in the capital of 
Minnesota, indulged his auditory with 
a dream of Yankee domination to be 
bounded on every side by the ocean— 
his only difficulty was where to place 
the capital of the magnificent Re- 
public, and in casting about for a 
central and convenient spot, he was 
disposed to select the valley of 
Mexico! The three intervening years 
have dispelled many delusions, but 
the Americans cling still to the un- 
substantial fancy of universal empire 
though the rude logic of facts may 
have converted their stump-orator to 
views more reasonable. 

From the early habits of the New 
Englanders, Mr. Lowe might possibly 
get some hints tending to the intro- 
duction of economy into the manage- 
ment of the English-school system ; 
and clamourers for “ out-door relief” 
may also have their attention use- 
fully directed to the customs of those 
primitive people. In New Hamp- 
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shire, to make the money raised by 
taxation for educational purposes go 
as far as possible, it was customary, a 
generation ago, to put the teacher up 
to auction, to be boarded with the 
lowest bidder. Every year at town- 
meeting the paupers, too, were sold 
by public rowp, to those who would 
maintain them cheapest, taking into 
account the work they were capable 
of performing. The pauper was a 
slave, transferred from master to 
master, for a year at a time; but 
every year to a new farmer as long as 
he lived. The schoolmaster’s “keep” 
was saved to the community some- 
times, by an agreement to “ board 
him round ;’ which meant that he 
was to receive food and lodging, for 
a week or two at atime, in the houses 
of all the inhabitants of the district. 
It is to the honour of the New Eng- 
landers, however, that the best room 
and bed were always kept for the 
edagogue, out of sincere respect for 
nis honourable calling. But the great 
blemish upon American education 
from the first, and equally in the 
village school and the high-class col- 
lege, was its tendency to intensify 
the self-esteem of the people, and 
hide from them a just idea of the in- 
telligence, freedom, and greatness of 
other nations. 

The youthful generation so taught, 
became in its maturity smart, vain, 
and superficial. Stillit possessed suf- 
ficient intelligence for the duties re- 
quired from it in a new and rising 
country, where the competitions of 
life were not severe, and wealth ac- 
crued from comparatively small ef- 
forts, within a short space of the life 
of each individual. The rapidity of 
this national growth nourished the 
inordinate self-conceit ingrained in 
the populace. And as the principle 
of the American system of govern- 
ment, and the important questions of 
internal administration which deter- 
mined the differences of parties, made 
every man a politician, debating 
clubs were soon established in every 
considerable place, and that glibness 
was acquired for which the Ameri- 
can people have become unenviably 
proverbial. The estimate set upon 
mere volubility was so great that a 
raceof lecturersand merespouters was 
produced, whom the people hurried 
with a morbid avidity to hear. Poli- 
tical influence, and place, and emolu- 


ment, proved the reward of a clap- 
trap success upon the platform. And 
thus public life lost its high ambitions. 
The tendency was to elevate the least 
sagacious, least patriotic, least ho- 
nourable men to high position ; and 
so in every department, and amongall 
classes, there followed a lowering of 
the moral tone, and the consequent 
embitterment of questions connected 
with Slavery, which being made to 
serve the purpose of a faction cry, 
was kept in a state of perpetual raw- 
ness. No settlement of such matters 
was suffered to remain undisturbed 
by the agitators to whom they offered 
a means of gaining notoriety. 

This abnormal development of the 
platform influence long proved fatal 
to every form of literature, except 
such as the newspaper and the 
slight religious treatise might be said 
to constitute. Instead of books, the 
Americans resorted to their great 
halls to hear lectures. The lecturing 
mania—which has now visited these 
countries—began to ragein the North- 
ern States above ten years ago, and 
took the most extravagant forms. 
Successive flights of those lecturers 
crossed the country, getting as much 
as ten guineas a-night for their frothy 
and mischievous essays on woman’s 
rights, phrenology, vegetarianism, 
spirit-tapping, bloomerism, and “free- 
love.” The doctrines of Fourrier had 
their female advocates ; and one of the 
most successful of the public apostles 
of the system of Robert Owen, was a 
certain Fanny Wright, whose dis- 
courses drew “astounding houses.” 
The'evident delight of the public in 
“evenings” of this description, ulti- 
mately even affected the operations 
of the ecclesiastical bodies ; and sen- 
sation lectures in churches, on semi- 
religious subjects, and subjects in no 
sense religious, contributed to the de- 
pravation of the public judgment and 
taste. 

The pages devoted by Dr. Nichols 
to an account of the camp and revival 
meetings of American Methodism 
are picturesquely written. But he 
hardly does justice to the amount of 
unquestionably real piety that under- 
lay the extravagance of these gather- 
ings. The scene thus depicted must 
have been worth making a journey 
to see :-— 

“ At night, after an interval for supper, 
the camp is lighted up by lanterns upon 
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the trees and blazing fires of pine-knots. 
The scene is now wild and beautiful. The 
lights shine in the tents and gleam in the 
forest; the rude but melodious Methodist 
hymns ring through the woods; the ground 
is glittering with the phosphoric gleam of 
certain roots which trampling feet have de- 
nuded of their bark ; the moon shines in the 
blue vault above the tree tops, and the 
melancholy scream of the loon, a large 
waterfowl, comes across the lake on the 
sighing breeze of night. In this wild and 
solemn night-scene, the voice of the preacher 
has a double power, and the harvest of con- 
verts is increased. A procession is formed 
of men and women, who march round the 
camp singing an invitation to the uncon- 
verted. Then there are prayer meetings in 
the tents again, with the accumulated ex- 
citement of the whole day and evening. At 
ten o'clock the long, wild note of the horn 
is heard from the preacher’s stand: the 
night watch is set. Each tent is divided 
into two compartments—one for men, the 
other for women; straw is littered down, 
and all lie down in close rows upon the 
ground to sleep, and silence reigns in the 
camp, broken only by the mournful note of 
the waterfowl and the neighing of horses, 
fastened, with their forage, under the trees, 
These meetings last a week or longer.” 


The tendency in America has al- 
ways been to rush from extreme to 
extreme. After a season of alarming 
commercial immorality came what 
was known as the great Revival. 
After a period when “ drunken law- 

ers, drunken doctors, drunken mem- 
Sees of Congress, and drunken mi- 
nisters of religion” were common, 
teetotalism set in, and became a 
fanaticism. ‘‘ Moral suasion” not 
doing its work fast enough, universal 
demand was made for a prohibitive 
law. But this measure no more cured 
the evil of drunkenness than did the 
Revival meetings general impiety. 
When the retailing of liquor had been 
prohibited, men bought by wholesale ; 
the Express companies were loaded 
with orders for kegs of liquor brought 
from States where the prohibitive 
enactment was not in force. A thou- 
sand smuggling artifices were devised, 
and the law became a joke and a 
dead letter. 

It will surprise some to hear that 
the “ revival of religion” which took 
a some years ago in the United 

tates was more needed by the state 
of society in the northern than in 
the southern portion of the territory 
now commonly called Federal America. 
The New England States are the re- 
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gion where Rationalism prevails; in 
New York and the more Southern 
parts of the non-Confederate terri- 
tory, Spiritualism took a greater hold. 
There is a Deism in the New Eng- 
land States which calls itself Unita- 
rianism—the offspring, as in other 
countries, of too hard and abstract a 
— of pulpit teaching among or- 
thodox divines. There are but two 
Unitarian churches in New York, 
and perhaps fifty in Boston. Harvard 
College, one of the best endowed of 
American educational institutions, 
now belongs to the Unitarians, who 
are obtaining an increase of numbers 
from the identification with them of 
those who affect the Rationalism of 
Theodore Parker. The “ revival” 
produced no effect upon this class of 
persons ; but despite their intellectual 
pretensions, their religious specula- 
tions—they can hardly be said to 
possess a creed—are misty and pue- 
rile. The growth of Deism in those 
somewhat milder forms in the more 
northern States is attributed by Dr. 
Nichols to the social pressure by which 
the population in New England were 
forced into an external conformity 
with religion in its severer form of 
extreme Puritanism. Whilst this 
pressure was submitted to, every man 
went to church ; but as the ministers 
were, many of them, ill-informed, and 
others dogmatical and harsh to an 
offensive degree, the more active 
minds became unsettled ; and as soon 
as the religious restraints of a primi- 
tive period were relaxed, persons of 
this description broke off almost into 
infidelity. But as, from their edu- 
cation, they could not rest content 
without the forms at least of a recog- 
nised faith, they founded churches of 
their own, retaining all the Puritan 
severity of ritual, but sacrificing all 
the essential principles of the religion 
of the Christian world. It was 
a pene between what they 
fancied to be their convictions and 
the lingering influences of early teach- 
ing. Of much of the infidelity of the 
American Unitarians, the pharisaism 
rather than the austerity of the Puri- 
tans was the cause. All men admire 
consistency, and only begin to contemn 
asystem when oy lose respect for its 

rofessors. The later Puritans for- 


eited their character for honesty by 
their “ compromises with the world” 
——as religious phrase would put it— 
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and repelled the younger generation 
by an asceticism which made absurd 
and uncandid distinctions between 
things lawful and things profane. 
“ The stage,” says Dr. Nichols, “ was 
held in holy horror. Yet pious people, 
who would have thought it sinful to 
o to the theatre to see a play of 
hakspeare, would crowd the circus, 
just as I saw, some years later, Puri- 
tanical people flocking to Niblo’s to 
see vaudevilles and the ballet, because 
the theatre was called a garden. Even 
clergymen went, with pious ladies, to 
see the most objectionable perform- 
ances of the modern stage, so long as 
the place where they were given was 
not called a theatre. It was a sin to 
dance, or even to play a dancing tune, 
but right enough to play marches. A 
quick step would pass muster, but 
not a hornpipe or jig.” The Metho- 
dists were the first to soften the harsh- 
ness of the religious system of New 
England. 
amusing incident is related of 
the religious demonstrations once 
common among the factory-girls of 
Lowell, who asserted the doctrine of 
“ woman’s rights” in a very practical 
way. It was usual in the churches 
of that town to see as many as a 
thousand girls, between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five, neatly dressed, 
and only some two or three score of 
the male sex, wofully seated apart in 
some sombre corner. In these con- 
gregations, the “ fair” being in an un- 
uestioned majority, insisted upon 
their claim to vote in the election of 
the clergyman ; and as they paid his 
salary, this was but just. Disa- 
greeable clerics were ruthlessly de- 
posed, and married ones not at all in 
request; but the doctrine of hand- 
some young fellows, under thirty, 
well bearded, was generally found 
orthodox and edifying. Sometimes 
these girls “ struck” for higher wages, 
and no confederacy of employers was 
ever known successfully to resist the 
battery of their eloquence. They 
held public meetings, and their ora- 
tory was overpowering. 
here is no more amusing chapter 
of Dr. Nichols’ book than that in 
which the eccentricities of Yankee- 
dom are pourtrayed. The stage 
American does not, we think, come 
up to the - pee She native 
idioms are only imperfectly acquired 
by foreign players, to whom mostly 
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parts of the kind fall. A Yankee, 
the author affirms, never swears: he 
has “mean and cowardly ways of 
whipping the devil round the stump.” 
He says, “I vum, I swon, I swow, I 
vow, darn it, gaul darn your picter, 
- golly, golly crimus,” and so on. 

hese are the eastern Yankees; the 
Western have more rhetoric in their 
exclamations. The Yankee is con- 
tent to describe himself, in certain 
conditions, as “a gone sucker ;” but 
the Western, under similar circum- 
stances, is “catawampously chawed 
up.” A Yankee hasa “kinder sneakin’ 
notion arter” a girl; the Western de- 
scribes a plain lass to be “as homely 
as a hedge-fence.” The real genuine 
Yankee boasts that “he is a hull 
team and a hoss to let. You can’t 
tucker him eout. It beats all natur’ 
heow he can go it when he gets his 
dander up. He has got his eye-teeth 
out, true as preachin’.” The exag- 
gerations of the Western partake 
more ‘of poetry. He laughs like a 
hyena over a dead nigger. He walks 
through a fence like a falling tree 
through a cobweb. A fellow he has 
a contempt for is so poor and thin 
that he has to lean up again’ a saplin’ 
to cuss. His own powers are so vast, 
that he can drink the Mississippi, and 
out-holler thunder. For some of his 
oddest terms there is a respectable 
derivation ; as, for example, absquat- 
ulate is from a or ab, privative, and 
squat, the western for settle. But 
the ne plus ultra of vulgar Southern 
extravagances is to escape quickly by 
“vamoosin quicker’n greased light- 
nin’ down a peeled hickory.” 

The writer, who finds so few things 
to praise in America, is*still enthusi- 
astic upon the beauty of the women 
of the Northern States. Europeans 
have not been accustomed to accord 
to the Western ladies this proud dis- 
tinction. But in truth their beauty 
is singularly evanescent. At the New 
York balls, numbers of delicate and 
lovely forms may be seen; but these 

ful dancers are all between 
fteen and twenty-five. They seem 
also to want strength. After twenty- 
five, they rapidly fade. This “ gift 
of beauty,” however, is said to be as 
rare west of the Alleghanies as in 


north-western Europe. “ But alon 


the whole coast of the Atlantic an 
the Gulf, and in all the country settled 
for more than a century, it is com- 
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mon.” In the oldest towns, there 
are the greater number of handsome 
women; in Portland, Salem, Provi- 
dence, or Baltimore, the visitor is im- 
mediately struck by the graceful ap- 
pearance and bearing of the well- 
dressed crowds who throng the pro- 
menades. 

Of the literature of America there 
is little new to be said. Its news- 
papers, for mischievous extravagance, 
as well as for their number, are 
paralleled by the press of no other 
country. In the present crisis, the 
Longfellows, Bryants, Holmeses, Ban- 
crofts—authors grave and gay, poet 
and historian alike—are condemned 
to silence. The people have too much 
on hands to listen to these preachers 
for the hours of recreation. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the workers 
are not idle, for dark as the clouds 
are, there is surely a “ good time 
coming.” Dr. Nichols, at least, thinks 
so. “When this red leaf in the 
history of America,” he says, “ is 
turned over, there will begin a new 
era in American literature—a better, 
brighter, nobler one than we can 
point to in the past. It may be 
that the earnest, true life of the na- 


tion, or the natives, of the future is 


now to begin.” Others may not 
divine the future in so sanguine a 
spirit, but every “ Britisher” wishes 
America well, and would gladly see 
two things that our people think ne- 
cessary to the peace, moral progress, 
and wholesome prosperity of the 
Western Continent, happen—namely, 
the admission that the South has 
achieved its independence ; and the 
re-establishment of the Northern 
Constitution on some improved basis. 
Speaking of Bancroft—who was de- 
scribed by an English writer as the 
Hume of, America, whose volumes 
are characterized by singular “ ease 
in composition”—our author dispels 
the idea of the historian’s fluency 
and expertness. Bancroft, it appears, 
is a very laborious writer. Here is 
his process: First of all, having 
studied his authorities and Lanna 
his facts, he writes out his narrative. 
This he goes over repeatedly, inter- 
lining, erasing, and correcting, until 
the sheets are a labyrinth of blotted 
hieroglyphics. His secretary then 
makes a clean copy, taking care, how- 
ever, to leave large spaces between 
the lines for further intricate feats of 
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penmanship. Over this the historian 
once again plods, inverting and pol- 
ishing his sentences. Then the MS. 
goes to the printer, but the work is 
not finished. The proof is returned 
so hideously blurred, that it would 
be “less trouble to set it up anew.” 
Whatever “ease” the reader may 
discover in the composition, the 
author does not find it easy by any 
means. Very few, however, possess 
the faculty of writing off a finished 
composition at a first effort. 

One of the weakest of those delu- 
sions that have from time to time 
reigned in America is Spiritualism ; 
and even yet it isnotexploded. The 
war, in fact, has given it a stimulus. 
The “mediums” are regularly con- 
sulted by mothers and by wives, who 
have husbands or sons in action. 
They profess to receive information 
“which time and everits have strangely 
corroborated—so strong is the force 
of fanaticism. In “ Peculiar’ the 
Spirits figure largely ; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Howitt, who edits the tale, paints 
their performances, of course, in the 
richest colours. He converts Spirit- 
ualism, in fact, into an important po- 
liticalinstrument. The unseen table- 
rappers have assured the initiated 
that the cause of the South is a bad 
cause, which cannot ultimately pros- 

er. The same Spirits, moreover, 
1ave endorsed the policy of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and are busy canvassing for him 
in their own way, in prospect of the 
next Presidential election. ‘ Pecu- 
liar” is astory written in the interest 
of the dominant party at Washington, 
and characterized by all its extra- 
vagances. To some it might seem a 
somewhat exaggerated statement of 
them, but the proof of its general cor- 
rectness is to be found in these “ Forty 
Years of American Life.” Dr. Ni- 
chols writes the bare truth, but it 
is really “stranger than fiction.” 
The latter author’s mind is in suspen- 
sion as to the truth of the phenomena 
he has witnessed— 


“‘T have heard several so-called speaking 
mediums, who were supposed to speak in a 
‘circle’ or to address public assemblies, either 
in a state of trance or under spiritual influ- 
ence. I heard a cadaverous-looking per- 
sonage with long hair spout poetry, or some- 
thing in rhyme and metre, in Memphis. In 
Springfield, Illinois, the home of President 
Lincoln, I listened an hour to a speech of 
what Americans call ‘highfalutin’ eloquence, 
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froth and rainbows. I heard Miss Hardinge, 
ence an English actress, deliver a very im- 
posing oration to more than 1,000 persons, 
in a splendid lecture-room at St. Louis. 
I have heard the pretty, doll-like Mrs, Cora 
Hatch in New York. In none of these cases 
did I see the least evidence of spiritual or 
supernatural influence. The speakers shut 
their eyes, but anyone can do that. They 
may have looked inspired, but I did not see 
it. The improvisatore was a clever one, if 
honest ; but improvisatori are not neces- 
sarily supernatural; and if spirits spoke 
through Miss Hardinge or Mrs. Cora Hatch, 
they either came direct from the father of 
lies, or were absurdly ignorant of the com- 
monest facts of history. It is fair to say 
that I heard a plain-looking middle-aged 
Quaker woman in Cincinnati talking meta- 
physics for two hours, as if she had been 
possessed by the spirits of Hegel or Herbart ; 
and I have also, in one or two instances, 
heard so-called mediums, in private dis- 
coursing of matters of which in their usual 
state they appeared to have no knowledge. 
But where we are to draw the line between 
what is called the inspiration of the poet, 
and a supernatural obsession, or possession, 
or illumination, may be somewhat difficult 
to determine. 

“The arguments against the existence 
of spiritual phenomena are abundant; but 
then it must be confessed that one well- 
established fact is worth a great many ar- 
guments. If we say the things alleged to 
be done are impossible, we are told that they 
are true. After all, it is very difficult to 
say whatis or is not possible. Life and the 
universe are mysteries.” 


The writer humorously adds— 


“The spirits of physicians often prescribe 
for mediums and those who consult them ; 
but it is remarkable that doctors continue to 
disagree in the other world, just as they 
always have done in this. Hahnemann 
gives high dilutions—Abernethy and Rush 
stick to their gallipots, and Preissnitz wraps 
in the wet sheet or deluges with the douche.” 


According to Dr. Nichols, the Irish 
who have entered the Northern ser- 
vice fight for the pay, the glory, or the 
mere excitement of fighting. It is 
very rare, he says, to find an Irish 
Abolitionist. The Roman Catholic 
priests as well as people are all pro- 
slavery in sentiment. The best writ- 
ten defence of slavery extant is the 
composition of an Irish bishop. Mr. 
Seward, indeed, made a political alli- 
ance with the late Archbishop Hughes 
with the object of furthering recruit- 
ing among the flock of the latter, and 
the project succeeded well after the 
war broke out; but the American 
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Celts have got tired of arms. The 
Irishmen last drafted to the Army 
of the Potomac are supposed to be 
those “ labourers” whom the 600 dol- 
lars bounty continues to allure from 
Treland. ith respect to the pro- 
portion of the foreign populations to 
the older American race, Dr. Nichols 
makes interesting and suggestive re- 
marks. 


“ There is onecharacteristic of the foreign 
population of the United States which 
deserves to be considered with reference to 
the future. There is a continuous influx of 
immigration, larger at some periods than at 
others, but always a stream of immense 
magnitude. Ireland, Germany, and Belgium 
pour out their surplus or poverty-stricken 
populations. These people, transplanted to 
a new soil, and surrounded with unwonted 
plenty, are wonderfully prolific. The Irish 
and Germans in America increase with much 
greater rapidity than the Americans of an 
older stock. So remarkably is this the 
case, that there must, in a few years, be an 
Irish majority even in such old states as 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. By a 
natural process and without counting on 
conversions, there must also be Roman 
Catholic majorities in several states. The 
nativist party, with its secret organization, 
was a futile effort to meet this danger, by 
attempting to extend the period during 
which foreigners must reside in the country 
before exercising the right of suffrage. It 
failed, because neither of the great parties 
could afford to lose the foreign vote. It is 
now too late for such constitutional changes. 
The foreign element is too strong and too 
conscious of its power.” 


In a chapter describing slavery “as 
he has seen it,” the same author 
speaks with manifest candour of the 
state of Southern society. The pic- 
ture is by no means of the “ Uncle- 
Tom” description. The contrast is 
very marked Gallows the limning of 
the “ Peculiar Institution ” in these 

ages andin the political novel of Epes 

argent. Having read, we may say, 
all that has been written on American 
affairs since the war began, whether 
by English or Transatlantic pens, we 
can confidently affirm that Dr. Nichols 
is by far the most intelligent and trust- 
worthy, because the most temperate, 
frank, and impartial of those writers, 
Negro labour may be divided into 
two categories, that of household ser- 
vants and the workers on the planta- 
tion. The former, including cooks 
waiters, laundresses, coachmen, an 
gardeners, are in all respects better 
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treated, generally speaking, than free 
servants. They have no fear of losing 
their places, and from beingunder no 
necessity of thinking of the morrow, 
are singularly contented and cheerful. 
There is more meaning than the 
negro intended in the answer of the 
black cook when asked, “Do you 
belong to the Wades?’ “ Yes, sar,” 
he replied, “I belongs to them, and 
they belongs to me.” It is only 
on the small plantation of the 
poorer order of proprietor that the 
slave is ever overworked. On the 
larger properties, the system is to 
work the negro regularly and to keep 
him at it during the allotted hours; 
but “slave-driving” is uncommon, 
because it would be unprofitable. 
The presence of the overseer, with a 
whip in his hand, which often falls 
on female shoulders, is, however, a 
reproach upon the Southern planter. 

Dr. Nichols disproves the assertion 
so often reiterated, that the war had 
origin in Slavery. The fact, now well- 
known, is, that after it had broken 
out, the Lincoln ponte seized the 
Abolition cry as a political instrument. 
Among many new things to be learned 
from the same source, it is satisfac- 
tory to know, that a large number of 
the American newspapers were on 
the side of moderation when the con- 
flict began. In England, our notions 
of the American press are mainly 
derived from the New York journals, 
and their course has been dictated 
from the outset by “ poe ” motives 
in the lowest sense. The Democratic 


papers, after a vain struggle against 
public opinion, finding that their 
party would be extinguished if it 
took up an anti-war position, deter- 
mined to swim with the stream; and 
to remove all suspicion of their hon- 
esty became more the ministers of 
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carnage than the natural organs of 


the Lincolnites. Throughout therew 


has been a Peace party, numerically ™ 
strong ; but, in the whirl and excite- 
ment of the struggle, its voice has 
not been heard effectively. Its leaders, 
too, have cowered before the despotic 
courses of procedure daringly resorted 
to by Mr. Seward and his colleagues, 
Dr. Nichols, in the performance. of 
his duty as a journalist, with solemn 
eloquence protested against the war 
three years ago, ere it had begun, 
warning his countrymen, with a pro- 
hetic instinct, that when oceans of 
lood had been shed, and untold 
miseries passed through, there would 
remain, ultimately, not one Union 
—not harmony, reconstruction, or 
peace, but two “ rival military despot- 
isms,” “with loads of debt and 
a wasted country burdened with 
taxation.” We have lived to wit- 
ness this dreadful consummation. 
Whether still greater horrors are not 
to precede the exhaustion of the com- 
batants, who can say ? The campaign 
of 1864 has been opened already 
with vaster proportions and more 
desperate energy on both sides. As 
Mr. Lincoln must face the nation for 
re-election at no distant date, the 
grand effort of his party will this 
year be to provide him with the hust- 
ings’ argument of military success. 
Thus the war will be pressed forward 
hotly. But the Federals have begun 
badly by a great failure in the states 
of Florida and Alabama ; and the 
Confederates will no doubt contest 
every foot of ground as valiantly as 
last year. The contest will probably 
proceed as before with wavering for- 
tune. It is in dismay and helpless- 
ness that Europe inquires when shall 
the end be ? 





